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A £2m microprocessor education |»y John O'Leary 


NUS protests at White Paper 
curbs on overseas admissions 

by John O’Leary . "„«.n Jfhey' IhSKS be' 


UGC equipment grant 


Student organ i nations reacted 


he added. 


— ^ment grant reserve -ui student organ i nations reacted c .. j,V .mlifcelv academic year", he added. 

*“ ,d Sasa S !^“GSd'» Ja $*52 jl 

re. 


grant alocation for 1978-80. 

. Universities have already re- 
ceived letters Informing them at 
their individual grants, which in- 
clude a unce-off equipment alloca- 
tion and « recurrent element which 
“under present policies will con- 
tinue at least it the level stated 
in »ubscauQM years", 
hi lilt letter to tho universities 


mem of nc^emic crademiuU o£ weairj. countries. Mr Trevor 


guided 1 tiuTpr opnsalif ns yet\»n other been tranipllng on for 400 years facaf authority grant on the advice 
attack on overseas students. suddenly have no rights. of the Treasury Solicitors. 

MiHinwi.iin Ilf n.-niin<^ Incrcoce Mr Ilvwck tones. head of the Home OEflco and DES officials 


WIIIUII HIV L. II i n P CUR "«> — — -.1 1 — B i | 

li-HiH tii ” All siiuico und engineering t? (immunity, forcing the Government position. “ Wc very much hope that courses. An announcement on this 
aiudciiis to grant exemption to students front the United Kingdom Government subject may coincide with Mr Car- 

M Thin approach stenw from the membci Mates. will now decide, in its strategy, on Jislo's promised bursary scheme for 

lifllel that all engineering mid Althmigh nn distinction lios pre- the financing of higher education, postgraduate research students oE 


arc ulso considering special 
arrangements for Vietnamese Boat 
People taking up further education 


belief 


Special pre-medical course 
mortally ill at Bart’s 


detailed doigu and incorporation of | Mr Murk Carlisle, Secretary of policies on other categories of over- Paper on public expenditure, 
iiuvrn-circults unit microprocuisors 
into new products uhd procerus." 

However, jlr Parkes adds that 
tliov? mi ule i its speclun/mR in ilic 
design end making of micro- 
■teciioutc devices would be best 
catered lor m only, a law unlvCr- 
il lien (onCfntf sling qn tills subject. 


Time to expand 
adult teaching 
says NATFHE 

by Patricia SantinelU- ' - ' ■ 


VAT. takes millions 
from university 
coffers 

T.ipvt^d ^losure l^ rogr e tta b I e , it 1$ xj ie universities have lost millions 

M poiinrts because of .be increase 


i rm n r- rr. m rrxr. r ^rv rn 


by Mguio Crdqucr ' although closure Is regrettable, it is 

' • . , . inevitable. It denies that the route 

The last pce-medica! course In Lou- for non-science entrants will be 

don .which enables students from a dosed, as students will be able to apiieVal rule thir educational <eV. 
non-science background to train as B0 i n A. requisite qualifications at SfcM aro Stho? educational set- 

doctor* may dose— despite an other institutions. It points out • This h as hnonened because of the 
Sntr* campaig,, i b y * lu( * B,,d Jhm' local education authorities have dHEerenc^ dmiue of 

students. •- ... , hoeu rclitctutlt to give grants for the increase which wen r un From 8 

A 1 decision has been taken by the studon's to attend the course.' It we 11 0 e ’ wmcu went u » tnm -* 

Medical College of St Bnrthoio- ‘ has also raised .the possibility, of 
mow’* Hospital to close the' pre- ' widening entrppco, - requirements, 


i«r» f-V- X-' iini(r7 r:r 


q payment of. ljext year’s recur? 


National -Association for Teachers year’s intake is its lust.': . -vigorous^ cnthDaikh ' to' keen- the 

-• S; ’* he on ^T 8 T meiic ^ ,s ; -course goiilg siJ haVe ^rilfeiw? 

-ia a; policy wiLemijtH released to- conrae enabled successful students, the Royal -Col lege of Surgeons; the 

• ' 1 ■ , ' w,thou * l ^ € 5, *dence A to British Medical Association, Mr 

: NAWHE wants, a strong 'lead W> -up to medical school. It hi cans David Eiinals, M.P, and Hr David 

" j. from (be GaveritniegL to encourage that Arts school-leavers, or mature Owen, MP. • ' ‘ 
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Universities 
withdraw from 
validation 

Two universities nrc poised to 
withdraw from Limit- traditional 
validating role in colleges nf higher 
education, arousing fears that col- 
lege validation might eventually 
become the monopoly of the Coun. 
ill -for National Academic Awards, 
Bradford University lias already 
decided to cause valiant ion at Ilkley 
College as soon as possible after 
this academic year, while London 
University senate is expected to 
approve similar action at its meet- 
ing next month. Six colleges ham 
degrees validated by London, and- 
at least two wisit to continue the 
link. 

The heavy costs of admin Istratta 
have been a major factor in both 
cases, as have doubts over the 
universities’ competence to examine 
in areHS outside their normal scope. 
In London, a committee chaired by 
Professor J. E. Varey has concluded 
that administrative and academic 
difficulties are such that with- 
drawal is the best solution tor bath 
sides. 

The confidential report ha* 
n (ready met with criticism from 
some of tho college principals, wlie 
claim that the report, which is cn- 
tical of some aspects of the colleger 
work, creates the misleading , ™P. r ®J 
slaii that standards me low. Indivi- 
dual assessments' are made of Shore 
ditch and St Mary's College*, 
Rnehampton, Chelmer and wen 
London Institutes. Goldsmiths is «■ 
eluded because its application to bfr 
come a, school of the university H 
.pending. 

Although the report acknowledge* 
that an accurate comparison ot stan- 
dards is difficult to achieve, it note* 
" sorlous concern " about some 
degrees, particularly where three- 

■ subject combinations are coitcenwj 

’ It also criticizes the level of dlwr^ 

1 tion allowed in selecting subjw 

combinations, . considers . soma 

■ lege libraries deficient, and-polflJJ 
put rfiot many staff members, wem 
, recruited to loach certificate qoun» 

and not degrees. Some courses 
sold to bo too pin all to be yfabio. 

. ' • . Professor Varey's • committee-. w® 

'J four options for. dealing wnh. 
•problems it liBts but considers 1 
'ladi?&l' and possibly expensive iwj 
system, b " 
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Carlisle to cut deeper 
into science budgets 


by Robin McKic 
Science Correspondent 

T!ie Government is set to fix next year’s science vote 
— the cash shared out to Britain’s research councils — 
at £298,9ra. The figure represents a 5.7 per cent cut 
in researdt budgets compared with the sum originally 




earmarked for the 1980-81 science vote by the pre 
vlous Education and Science Secretary, Mrs Shirley 
Williams. 


She had fixed the 1979-80 vote at £30S.lm, which 
would have risen to about £31 7m for the 1980-81 
budget. However, in June the Conservatives reduced 
this year’s figure to £301.1m and now they are to cut 
' next year's to £298.9ni, although there is to be a slight 
additional increment of about Elm to go on various : 
measures Including energy conservation. 

Now the Advisory Board for the Research Councils 
has written to the Government outlining its proposals 
for sltariug the burden of these cuts and it is expected 
their figures will soon be accepred by the present 
Education and Science Secretary, Mr Mark Carlisle. 

However, It is clear the reductions will not be made 
an a pro rata basis as some councils were already 
scheduled to take reductions iii their portions of the 
sciencO vote. In porticulor, . rite Science Research 
Council is to have its cut limited to 1 per cent, 
although- it was already expected to tako such a reduc- 
tion before the science vote was slashed. This means 
its grant will only drop from the presOnt figure of 
£167m to .£ 165m next yeur. 

The Social Science Reseerejt,' Council will take a 
cut from £15m. to £14.7m— a drop Of 2 per cent. This 
roughly corresponds wit It tho general per com age drop 
l n Science vote to next year’s level. In 

Jun6 the SSRC took tho largest reduction— B.4 pur 
cent— and HtBre ' were feats 'such a drop would be ■ 
repeated. . . 1 

Howdver, the three remaining research councils— 
the Agricultural Research Council, the Medical Rd- 
se^rclv .CQyv\cUi .and the Natural . Environment Re- 








search CoUtiHl-^have hud tlioltj budgets held to tills 
W although they , wei’e a|r scheduled t6 

racetye increased portions of the. science vote.' This • 
l ^-A}C budget wiUjbe £27m ; tlib. MRC Will' • 
^E?m ; «idtha Ni!RC will get £3(4nt, • " 

*i,« 'a i r ^' science .'vpte wJll be split between 
-Museum — f 5m— duel; tho Royal Society — 
levels ^ * amounts ai‘a imdtuhgqd from this year’s 

fiaur w- will be altered , to take account of 
■ldionoK fr th ° ,?, lal T pf flic next flnandiil year, 
crumHti? H be no effective IncrOuao In t.lie 
cojmclU' apondUig powers. - . : 

can b® little doubt the shnrp reduction in 
i» pB !' d i n8 ,'Y,W coma os a severe body blow 
SiW.£? untr ^? ..abjilty- to flituiice basic resoafcJi at 
ber Ve ii!« e ?uSVi^ sc, °ntific institutions, f^tst Decem- 
addrft« WilHams^ pladued n total of £47mt to - be 
■cionce vote between 1979 and 1983— 
na iii 1 ,L^ ove for many years in end the casli stag- 
I ' e l seU[, ch cottncils. Now this lias buen 
erradicatod By. the Tories. • 

havens finiu»CQ at Uiiilierford may 

— completion date put, bapk from 1982 to 19^-1 


and the Nuclear Structure Facility at Daresbui-y may 
Ipso some . subsidiary instrumentation. The- develop- 
ment of new UK astrouniny and space programmes 
ctijdd , glfip M off aotecl, ’ . ' : ' . 

Howbvef; there Is now t’osr conCerlt - dmonjl the 
Councils about future budgets— for there Is no way 
they can sustain these continuing levels of 'cuts over 
tlio next fetV years. Thoy will now he urging the 
Government to announce its. cash guide lines for 1981 
to 1983 .so fhey can make realistic plans. 

Tf the science vote does not rise., councils will then 
ba forced to axo cogtplota areas of scientific research, 
rather than curry out q complete, range of activities 
inadequately. 

Science budget 

As proposed In December, 1978 . . 1978-79- 1980-81 
(1) in 1978 prices £274ui £284m 

{2J jn 1979 prices £306.1m £317m 

After June, 1979, budget cut £301.1m Not 

given 

After scheduled November, £301.1m £298.9m 

1979, cut 

Percentage drop from original 

December, 1978, guideline 1-G . 5.7 
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Grants system 
could include 
private colleges 

by John O'Ledry 

The mandatory grants system may 
be extended to cover some private 
colleges following a review of 
independent institutions ordered by 



( » it jnT i ; • Iu7iOTl^B Lif I > 


Secretary for Higlter Education. 

Among the first to benefit would 
be University College, Buckinghurti, 
.which was asked by Dr Boy son 
bo submit a formal application for 
inclusion on the mandatory list. 
Three other institutions ware also 
included in a study carried out in 
the awards section of the Depart, 
.meat of Education and Science. 

The paper, completed in the sum- 
mer, listed three options: mainten- 
ance of the status quo, a complete 
reversal of previous policy on priv- 
ate colleges, or consider ttion of 
individual cases. Although a final 
verdict is still to be reached, Dr 
Bovsou lias taken the final notion 

k 

decision. 

N We have been inquiring into 
this whole area’ 1 , he said. “It is 
important to look at tills from time 
to time both in reality and in prin- 
ciple. No decision has been reached 
yet and, of -course, it is -impossible 
to any .what will happen in the 
present financial climate." 

University College, Buckingham, 
which is known to enjoy tlto sup- 
port of both Dr Boyson and the 


mi . m '. i r.rrT 


die most likely to succeed in it* 
application. Professor Max Beioff, 
the principal, sold the new govern- 
ment's more favourable attitude to- 
wards. the college had encouraged 
him to ask for influence to be ex- 
erted on local authorities to grant 
discretionary awards' more freely to 
his students. He bad been advised 
Instead to try for mandatory grant*. 

Professdr Beioff said success 
would removo one of tho final ob- 
stacles facing the college, wliich has 
now been accepted as a suitable in- 
stitution for tlje awarding of re- 
search grants. 

Among the other institutions 
uuder consideration is the Archi- 
tectural Association School of 
Architecture, London, which was 
removed from tho mandatory list; in 
1972 when Mrs Thatcher was Sec- 
retary of State for Education. 

Tile other two colleges to have 
submitted applications are the 
British School of Opienpathy. 
Westminster, and die Gateshead, 
Talmud l cal College. 


ireroit to reopen with 

me strings attached 


W^vidaobbins : 

n f ,aI » JU VHtea ■' 

vear- VniiK : JP to reopen next 

agreement Which 
.With the TUC. 
Vri i b : JWvb UAl.cm is t9 . ; along 

»o begin 
wfntW 

“tjbaid^th a^^^vCommissiptiers 
for. a 51 r per 


Boyle joins protest on 
oVerseas student fees 


.to 90m* 
b'ject|y«jr 
bettveeh 
ity Cbni-" 


-of-thG ; 
nar'Ali* 


coiiunisaibhdrs, ortd lat$r backed by 
' tl lP*R? 1 l?a^'tJ'USteBr7» 
oF:EHu^?at^oft. , 

According to the clmirntan of 
Croft Trustees, Mr -Christopher 
Cadbury, the governing -body will 
consist of nominees of national and 
local educational organizations as 
wall as representatives :of : industry 
> and the gmons. ... , ; 

Sir Dayjd Perris, sccrotai'y of tlie 
TUC West Midlands, rdgibhal coun-. 
cil, said 1 the new constitution 
excluded, trade unionists . per • se, 
although he agreed room , was left 
fdr : the appointment or nominative 
governors tvho iqight in thfi future 
pp. trade unionists. . 

■Although he was pleased - tliq 
cpjlege' was reopening, ‘be wps 
saddened that an opportunity had 
Ueeii lost. ....... 

, ,Slr David confirmed he. had been 
. invited, - to serve on .the new govern- 
ing <body frf a personal .capaoliy but 
had- declined tegretfully because of 
'Ms many oilier commitments.. > 


Former Cpnaervaitivo ; Education 
S&qpKwy. ?Ltrrd., :BoyJa yesterday 
turned ' on his f oinme r 1 colleagues 
to join . a queue of eminent 
probes tecs on the subject of over- 
seas students' fees. He accused the 
Government : of blatant racial and 
sexual discrlmkjatton, , 

Lord Boyle's remarks, made at a 
meedngi ' erf (the Court of 'Leeds 
U-n I verity ,* where.: he , is : Vice-. 
Gluhcellor, followed demands from 
Lord Biillodk for. an inqidry on the 
proposed fee*:. Lord BuUocH end Mr 
Brian; Fender,/ dtairman of the 
Oxford Colleges Admissions Qffiee, 
particularly deplored ! die . impact 
on pastgi-aduatfes from abroad' and 
called for: 1 the. new- fees to, .be 
shelved pending, a full inquiry,:' : 
Further . cut*. lit - pirqvisdqn v for 
ov'ersdas students wore .outlined 
this Wdek when, tihe British Council 1 
publiwlwd ' its anituoi ■ report, 
annaapdmg- the .d'ojsume-of. its offices 


Jobs and would endanger tho 
awlisfli -. jauguatee teaching for 


' libs’ many btlior commitments.. 

The college i$, planned ..to open 
for long-wron courses in .September 
1980. 

Mr Clifford Is to be chalifiiimt/ of 
the niew'govenjtpg hody- " : : '*'■ 


announcing' the .d'MUrte- of its offices 
Ikt Rcatiihg, Sbrntford and Canter- 
bury and. the. withdrawal Of English 
landiiffffe^teachera in sevian.r 'coun- 
tries/ Sir'' John Llewellyn, Director 
General of tilie. Couitdll, warned that 
further cuts would' cost up- to 1,000 


42,OQ0 students: abroad. : ' 

Tlio council’s budget has been 
-, cut lw.. 114 per cent, with thei loss 
, of- 547 .jobs in Britain and overseas. 
Administration had been' aiu to a 
, 'dangerous extent. Sir John said, 

: and future cuts could only ' be 
imposed : directly on service 
. These Jcqtsvwere among:, those 
■ crltldzeid by Lord Boyle yesterday 
in his most Outspoken attack , on 
Government ^biicy, whidt >he said 
was . dominated by: the “ fashionable 
dogma of .monetarism 1 ’. He sup- 
ported professor Ralf DriWan dorrs 
recent statement; that the proposed 
* introduction- of full economic., fees 
.^wQiild create the impression that; 
.Britain was no longer,, interested-, 
in. maintaining- its. intornationql 
' cultural - relations, : 

“I simidy cahnot sfie ; hoW British 
universities 'can, hope, to i go .‘ori 
competing' op die < proposed terms,, 
and the consequences may well 
prove to be not only' profoundly 
regrettable but also irreversible , 

. he said.; • 

continued on back page 
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Sandra Hempel reports from the Open University Conference on the Education of Adults at a Distant 


i 

Lord Perry calls for global 
course bartering system 


‘Greying of 
the campus’ 
in America 


A world-wide system of course 
bartering for distance learning insti- 
tutions has been called for by Lord 
perry, vice chancellor of the Open 
^Jnlvershy. . 

Speaking. . in Birmingham . this 
week «t a conference to mark tlte 
Open University's tenth anniversary, 
. Lord Perry said it was expensive 
to set up □ course and many coun- 
. fries did not have sufficient students 
.,to mnko the cost, per head worth- 
while. Even the Open University 

• could only offer a limited range. 
" Bartering would be done through an 
H international Lnstitqtlon to which nil 

countries involved in distance learn- 
. . ing , would contribute knowledge 

• and skills and from which ull could 
draw help. 

It would ho difficult to find tho 

• money to do it, said Lord Perry, 
and there were other problems such 
'»s academic pride— most nf it falsa 
"-fear of redundancies and problems 


of course coherence and language. "The decision to set up the Open America is experiencing the greying 
Talks were already going on between University in 1969 was received of the nation and, with it, the grey- 
heads of OL institutions, however, with scepticism, scorn and ridicule ing of the campus, said Professor 
to find ways of achieving the aims, by virtually, the whole of the aca- Bernard Luskm, of Coastline Corn- 
Outlining |he achievements of the demic establishment, by the press “ n ‘ . ’ . t h e centurv the 

.Open University during Us 10 years, “d by half the political world. Even medi / n g| e America will lie 35, 
Lord Perry said it had produced many Labour Government sup- and in less than 30 years one person 
38,000 graduates with degrees equal porters had their doubts." . in every five will tie over 65. This 

to those from conventional unlver- The main cause for scepticism !!K£ 

. sides. It had failed,, however,, to - tvns the belief that higher educa- fn^ rhe need^o? older rfart' 

maintain its policy .of easy access tiori was critically dependant on time students.'* * 

in two arcus: face-to-face tuition, he continued. At tlie same time more people 

“ Firstly, we can only admit . *10 Distance learning was not, there- are living in cities. Professor Luskin 


in mu uruus ; tace-to-tace tuition, be continued. At tlie same time more people 

“ Firstly, we can only ndinit . *10 Distance learning was not, there- are living in cities. Professor Luskin 
per cent of applicants due to the foie, expected to happen. " Those s ®^. By the year 2000, 85 per cent 
size of our grant, and secondly fees of us who founded the new insti- Inchon 1 areas ™° D W 


have been farced up so high and tution did so by sharing in the “Technology Is advan 
student gi'ants are so difficult to ..Government's act of faith In-,. dm . .rapldrate^o added " 
get that the poorest people can no teD^i of the scepti^Ism’.of pur for-, ledge is portable. It cai 
longer afford to be students K ' niar colleagues’." ; . through tne air. We noi 


is advancing at a 
added “,-and krtpw- 
le. It can even fly 
. We now' pwn 400 


■- Nevertheless Sold Lord Porrv nn. ; , L ■ i : • million radios,- ,-.121 million- tfile- 

wi. Forry ' task had bean daunting and 'visions and &. million , peoplr’aub- 

the Open Unlversl^f had been an.,iitopy of tho'se lnVblyed unsure . of scribe to newspapers ".In die past 
act of fuith that almost amounted . success. ‘Looking -hack after 10 education was like measles— you 


in n miracle. It. was a gigantic years, however. Lord Perry believed t0[>k It and It was over, now die 
gamble by a government not noted' that, in large measure, they had United States is in the era of life- 
lor its educational adventurousness. • succeeded. °og education apd _fhe 50^year 

‘ -. college. • * 

Adult education had- to include 


. 'coursee arid programmes for living. 

Grossing the communications gap 

“ * ing locations, including banks and 

centres, primary schools and small- A large training programme to ai?a ^[qS Vas 

l£hnJ " dU * ries Bre 811 boi,, « cstab ' r ro ^ de T ®n 2 ania with <1,000. extra a new dhneXt fa cbmraLto* 

They need trained tenchers, doc- om^by the* N^nal ^ cfones^rm based 1R distanc0 , i€ar “%- Anyone 
tors, engineers, technic Ians' and enco Viftutl^ A SJSi' 

managers, Mr ^uhnnea said. There course* combined cnrrp»nonHpn£ *1^*^ *^ * ^9. One of. bis 19,000 
Is. (or cxaninlc. onw one * .Wrm- *** «B*d Ml. and she was 


Dare loping countries muse reduce 
their dependence on overseas train- 
ing, Tanzania's Minister of Educa- 
tion, Nicholas Kubango, told tha 
conference. 

The, help given by friendly 
countries . in manpower training 
went a long way towards bridging 
too gap between manpower require- 
■ raeuti and iu supply in davelopktg 
countries, he sold, and would remain 
important for some time to come, 
bw It was becoming wa Increasingly 
difficult proposition. 

; While developing, countries used 
to receive scholarships to help train 
pftiple abroad, the trend now was 
Just to give places-— leaving iho 
developing countries to pay all the 


ms prwyra s-as ^Ta^-sssS 


agricultural expert fdr every 3,000 teaching, 
farming families. 

."This la because there U ' • Tho •’.! 


Sin* ^ ond facerfo-face * The aim of Cqutiliie.-ftofessor 

Lnsldn’said, was -to take education 
The .; performance of students to toe people. • The administration 
as comparable, and ip some ways grow roots level, to remain 

mer, than that- of college students,' “* responsive as.pOsribLe to student 
ir Xuhlhga said. Institutions like lie ® d f* . T* 1 ® curriculum was vast, 
ie NCI could, therefore, play their fln<1 included- Ufa. interests, Such as 


It Is no Iwiger Cheaper to (rain 
a student abroad", he - said. "It 
- $0t ts Tanzania just as much to keep 
• student at the University of 
London as ft does at Dor m Salaam.'’ 
Tanzania -desperately needs 
trained People of . alt kinds; Al- 
i«augh the country je one of the 
least developed , In the world— with 
^^,£^ l *' | s , cam« of. OS $166 a 
T«* r . BIp expectancy at 50 years, 
and » per cent of people' litfhg in 


ments must look for cheaper and ■MPPOrt, leantinje occurs M , Professor Luskin 

more flexible ways of eSucatfig lass ^!# 5 d do%V%££ 

JK d *■*«** thSm tot 2*#[ 


PfP'B » d training them for cem' then ' ' r t institutions ’ which are sen- 

J2ihW T Hl.i7 a? w r re JUtancS fSSV" W ^ forta - m be - ft* ^wellWuM be^Tdacedrit 

«nm|KeMiU- c«im- Jai >( to supple- , ■ .imot^ dtoieosion “ 

mShoda th ” Ieplae ® traditional \ 1 A good tothmiiniiftddtatf - System^ was 

' To^ d dWdon : dhtnh^ i M ' a. J Should S 1? 


mmmwmmmim 





by David Jobbins 


5? 6 . poljrtechnics’ . hidden , sKire T 6f n araou | lt ‘ “ , much 1 us 

gnjjost ,of coursj vajidati6h‘ jiy. the 'J ? terl [vX £ / cow 5«« ; visits 

% - National ' Acade'mic- » lull* ^.by -CNAA 
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Thailand tab 
leaves from 
the UK book 

It is Impossible* to adopt any 
in B system fur distance icanfai 
kadi iustuuhmi must find Its or* 
model tit suit its country’s j m 
vcoiinniic imckgruund. These w 1 
tlie coiiclusiniut of educationalist] f 
Tliuilnnd during tlie rfecdnt stt&i 
. up of the country's Open Urtltemr. 
Professor With it Srisa-Att t 
Sukliollialthumnuithirat Univcntai 
Bangkok, told the conference, 't 
" We have recently changed W 
intended doers in OU to begM 
At tliu start of the project we 
to look for u satisfactory bluqxp' 
or successful precedent to foK 
We studied such universities ut{ 
tain's OU, trying to learn fromiiq. 
long experience ill teaching 
distance?’ ■ 

In developing coumries. jfiovrA 
mass communications were, r 
advanced enough,- said Profes 
Wiohit. The use of radio dnd td 
vision was limited and there hdi 
be more reliance on correspond^ 
methods. As local educational a 
vices wero scarce and inaccetfl 
it meant independent learning U 1 . 
to be supplemented by more tmd! 
ling staff and more travelllog ltd! 

Another problem was potty 
ttons in foreign languages. ''Aik 
mother tongue is used as i 
medium of instruction In ihb 
coun tries, it is virtually impost - 
to make use of existing tea#! 
materials from other Open Uidvtii 
sides in developed countries 
fessor WicWt continued. Trafl*l= 
rion obviouriy helped but til! 
instructional mnteriql still bad tekj 
developed. Professor WicWt 
Ueved that tho possibilities for *- 
exchange of ton china materials b; ' 
tween distance learning institutka; 
were limited. I 

Whnt could bo exchanged rctit!. 
instead, however, was M a i W - 
know-4 row. *; 

Tito main key to succbss lay ti*. 
-tlhe staff nvaJlablo, sdd Prof»^. 
Wichlt, and in developing countm; . 
there was . already a lack of W* 
qualified staff In conventional 
versitie*. . A new Open UiJ(v»J- 
added furtiier to the staff shod#- 
Even If well-quaUfied 
• recruited, they still haa to 
orientated from the tradiiAoniu t®. 
tationol system and transform^*;, 
to enthusiasts and experts » 
now. . t- 

"Distance leamlng lias . rgfgJJ . 
tionized Walter odu cation wlucb "J; 
for centuries a sacred rite prt £ N*: 
behind -closed doors”, M r 
"Academics hivolvoU Jn on 
University tided to undergo 0 ”|r. 
version or tho soul”. 


’ of £10m 


by TEC, EEC and a "plotlwro^j 
other bodios. ■ • '1 


“AJ! this process, costs' * 
deal of money. Tlie system • 

simpli^ing, end : tha ■ instimwj ; 
made to undertake rosponeHnWy 
their oEpei-ation;. mid; then be , • 
more accoumqble to. the public ’. , . 

. Mr^ethol.hos consistently^^ t 
that polytechnics i should !; ' 

Independently * of the stfl# 'PU j|‘: 
control to become chartejjcd ^o^' r ; 

oHefliur ^adtme accredited ®fni if 


or worn - London ^ • 1. 1 

Suppo^ts tha proposition «,*“ r 

ered. polytechnics, . '■ • . £•• 
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Pension funds demand more 


by Ngaio Crequer 

University finances are to suffer 
another blow as u result of n short- 
fall of more than £100m hi their 
staff pension fund. Individual 
institutions have been asked to 
raise their contribution to the 
national superannuation scheme. 

The first valuation of the Uni- 
versities Superannuation Scheme 
(USS) since it was introduced iu 
1975 has found that liabilities are 
likely to exceed assets by £102 
million. 

The universities have thereforo 
agreed to a recommendation by con- 
sulting actuaries that their contri- 
butions should rise front 12 to 14 
per cent of salaries. This will tnko 
effect from April 1980. The em- 
ployees’ contribution of 6} per cent 
of salary will remain the some. 

The USS scheme, for academic 
related staff, was originally intro- 
duced because the existing scheme, 
the Federated Superannuation 

Clegg hears 
special plea 
for Polys 

by David Jobbins 
Polytechnic teachers' pay should be 
considered separately from the rest 
of the further education sector, the 
Clegg Commission has bceu told. 

Id Its second submission the Asso- 
ciation of Polytechnic Teachers, 
admits it may prove impossible to 
do this but argues that Clegg cannot 
make a satisfactory recommendation 
unless It is, 

The APT submission adds further 
evidence to support Its longstanding 
claim that polytechnic teachers have 
fared badly in comparison with 
university lecturers. 

The Houghton report In 1975 
defined the career grade in the 
polytechnics qs Lecturer II /Senior 
.Lecturer add set this ogoiiist tho 
university lecturer grado. - The 

tnVfi «S ca & W ru i ,s . front. £4,470 
to £8,253 while tlie claim for a unl- 


System for Universities (FSSU) was 
felt to he inadequate. Twice liur fi- 
sh ip schemes had to be introduced 
nnd iu the sixties the universities 
had to ton up the benefits to keep 
them in line. 

An advantage of the USS scheme 
is that widows’ and dependants’ 
pensions arc automatically increased 
in line with the cost of living. 

It was generally expected that 
at the first valuation there would 
be some kind of a shortfall because 
tho great majority of members of 
USS transferred from FSSU and 
their year-for-yoar credit is higher 
than could have been expected 
under tlie previous scheme. 

The deficiency has been increased 
for a number of reasons. The valua- 
tion, which disclosed an initial 
shortfall of E86m, did not take Into 
account the . substantial number of 
members 3,569, who- joined the 
scheme after April 1978. 

Secondly, iu the short term, 
assumptions about rates of interest 


and sulary inflation have been made 
on the low side, although in the 
long term this may not prove to 
be the case. 

In the future it is assumed that 
overall, new members to tlte scheme 
will provide surplus assets, probably 
in the region of £10m a year. This 
hus been taken into account in the 
decision to increase contributions. 
That decision will be reviewed at 
tlie next valuation. 

The remaining question is whether 
the University Grants Committee 
will make up' the universities’ lost 
revenue caused by the increased 
levy. 

At the outset of the scheme the 
UGC said that uny Increase above 
10 por cent demanded from the uni- 
versities as employers would be met. 
If such a sum wore on earmarked 
grant then tlie universities would be 
reassured. But if the sum is simply 
held to be part of a general supple- 
mentary allocation then universities 
feel it may get ,f lost " in the overall 
amount. 


society 9 s celebrations 







■re as tbiioWs ; Civil Service college 
lecturer £8,130 to £12,530 ; Civil Ser- 
vice scientist £6,332 to £11,343 j hps- 
pltai pharmacist £6,711 to. £12.800} 
hospital- scientist £6,^11 to £12,036. 
**** . rirU service .startfug 
honours graduates were 
£5,035 to more than £7,300 
B ™° y ® ar8, s ^rvlci. . 

' u pro ®P.*S.to neyv accoim- 
InT u aaa 5aloi 1° a between £6,000 
.. *8 . nulte normal for 

^i, Uc “ o rP*|yl*chni c dopftrtmo»t*'j 
mL^APT^'" tat 

Blueprint to end 
binary system 

by John O'Leary • 
w polytechnics and some col* 
15* “bould be given university 

^ ^Mtus in order to end tho binary 
. in higher education,, a 
bract published this ; week 
recommends. 

wjfr p *tor Scott, editor of The, 

:®8?'er. Education Supply 

mShii i*" 1 ■ toe present orirange* 
wHator continuing to serve mainly 
* 'Joung, male, and middle-close. 
uipL^iP^Phlet,' tyhat Future for 
Education?.' he calls for; 


Science Correspondent 
Robin McKie traces the 
history of the British 
Society for Social Respon- 
sibility in Science which 
today celebrates its tenth 
anniversary. 


A special meeting of the British 
Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science was being held at the Lon- 
don School of Economics today to 
mark the 10th anniversary of the 
foundation of one of Britain's best 
known radical science organizations. 

Tlie speakers were to include die 
society's president Professor Maurice 
Wilkins, of the biophysics chair at 
King's College, London, and joint 
winner of the 1962 Nobel prize for 
medicine, and Mike Cooley, of the 
Lucas Aerospace Combine shop 
stewards committee, and various 
BSSRS members. 

- They were due to discuss their 
involvement in tlie radical science 
movement, assessing the present 
role of the society and discussing 
its future policy — a process provid- 
ing a timely opportunity for re- 
assessing an organization that has 
fundamentally altered its direction 
and aims since its inception.- 
Formed from the remnants of the 
early left-wing scientists' move- 
ments, the BSSRS developed from a 


lUbo international conrerence on 
chemical and biological warfare. An 
inaugural meeting followed in 1969 
at the Royal Society when the foun- 
dation of the BSSRS was supported 
by many leading scientists including 
44 RS fellows. 

At first the society closely 
followed the traditions of the radical 
policies of its predecessors — particu- 
larly In opposing the uses of tech- 
nology Winch it felt to. bo anti- 
human. For instance, In 1970, the 
society sent a team to the Bogslde 
to Investigate the use of CS gas by 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary— con* 


succeeding years, the BSSRS has 
slowly regained credibility ilirausH 
some well researched and carefully 
prepared reports. 

Fur instance, it carried out effec- 
tive work when reporting to the 
Parker inquiry into Army-RUC 
interrogation methods in Ireland — 
concluding from only theoretical 
psychological material tliut sensory 
deprivation interrogation techniques 


traumas in Its victims. 

Other ureas of Involvement have 
included reports attacking those 
Who link race and 3Q on genetic 
grounds ; on sociobiology, the 

Df'iOn^A nf 1 I i i 


eluding that the gas had produced 
far more serious and - widespread 
effects than had been previously 


King Olav, of Norway arriving at the llcrlot-VVatt University irt Edlri- 
• btfrgli last week on a private visit, lie was greeted by tho university's 
chancellor, Lord Thomson of Monlfletli (left) . 


Wider student counselling Urged 


HbA«r , .-wPlMi snouia oe 

lpott' authority qnd . 
Ue\v imi Wotild' service the 

-septor, which would' 
* dozen 1 collage^ of 
Scottish cen. 


tral ocoinsu cen 

Jaj^totions The/ remaining. col 
. could ba lintcoR to upWfersitiea 


successive Labour 


oawuusn themselves, as point,- 


V & ' control. 
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by Patricia Santinelli 

A call for comprehensive student 
Counselling arrangements ' to he set 
up in all Institutions of. further* and 
higher sducrabn'hw cdafle ffoiri thlo 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education this 

'week. * ■ ■ i 

Speaking about the new policy 
statement, Mr Peter Dawson, general 
secretary of t NATFHE "said ' 'that it- 
was tiipely , in View of tjife increasing 
pressures upon students arising from 
the Government's economic- policies. 

. ^ As discretionary grants are cut 
and mandatory grants fail to’ keep 
pac'd with : inflation, ^students fpce 
more' and 1 more financial- problems. 
Increasing unemployment- causes 
great ' uncertainly tao* anxiety 

absolutely critical m this very diffi- 
cult period", Mr Dawson said. . ■ 

* The association arguesi' that such 
services are also .'.extremely i import- 
ant because the growth rih size 0* 
institutions, in the rSrigd of, courses, 
and- the inci-easing pressure' being 
put -on 1 those students and academic 
staff Who hitherto undortook much 


of the counselling functions. 

It recommeuds that In the larger 
institutions there should, be a 
department or unit which integrates 
counselling , -with,, .for, example, 
-careers ,ad vice, f . medical ; services; 
and acconunodation. In smeller 
institutions such a. service could 
well . be the . responsibility of. ..ona 
person iu conjunction with a team: 
of tutors. 

; .The association wants both tea- 
chers and. .professionally trained 
staff to be involved.. It recommends 
a ratio of at least '.oiie student 
counsellor per,' 700 full time equiva- 
lent students. * . 

It suggests- that course tutors' on 
wliom. the main burden of counsel- 
ling will; still fall should hate their 
time tables altered and- be given 
-appropriate ■ - training: ' Personal , 
tutors in the other band should hot- 
ptteinpi to discipline, students, but' 
concentrate . ' on . -helping 'them 
academically. . ! ' ' ' " 

Moreover It .suggests, 'that pro-' 
fassional counsellors should’ be full 
members of' the^ academic staff opd 
additional tb the teaching establish- 
ment. They' should be involved in 
planning at departmental and other 
levels and . be-. cqnsuUda 1 . about 
admission procedures, ■ 1’ 


admitted. 

It was soon evident that there was 
also a growing movement within the 
group opposed to what it considered 
die elitist nature of much of Its 
personnel of established scientists. 

At the 1?70 annual meeting of the 
British Association for tlie Advance- 
ment of Science, tills element made 
Its presence felt through n series of 
street theutre shows, demonstrations, 
pamphlets and “awkward /ques- 
tions ' at BA lectuves. 

The following year, the growing 
polarizatiou-^-QlThouBli not actually 
producing an official split — resulted 
in q rapid vrithdrawal of tho less 
radical, and ,tnortf senior members. 
Many of those peoplo wero later to 
regroup to form tho traditionally 
based Council for Scioucp ana 
Society. , ; ! .- 

Tho move left tlie BSSRS isolated 
far tp the left of most scientists 
who wero antagonistic towards tlio 
group? s essential militant socialism 
and anti-establishment posture. 
Many of its activities (it tills time 
were decidedly those of a fringe, 
activist organization although In 


. ; ■ mwi pMikhwwvii vm 

me science research councils which 
the group saw as an unacceptable 
Bttempt by pie Government to 
tighten its control of science and 
technology. 

Perhaps its most useful work 
has concentrated on the thorny 
problems of work hazards and to- 

f iether with trade unions, the society 
las carried out detailed work on 
problems of noise, oil, vibration 
and, most recently, asbestos. In 
each case tills has resulted in a 
book-length pamphlet published in 
conjunction with the group's bi- 
monthly journal Hazaras Bulletin. 

This breadth of involvement 
reveals the wide interests resulting 
from the group’s definition of 
science as any legitimate theory 
backed bv nnv * -* -■ 
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basic science and tech nolo 
areas sue 

operations research and planning?" 

Under such a definition, the 
society maintains it is 'impossible’ to 
separate science from politick. As 
an inherently socialist group ft 
stresses that technology and science 
must be seen as a cooperative action 
stretching from the shop-floor to 
the scientist's laboratory. Science, 
at_ the moment, Is far too much an 
elitist practice carried out by an 
establishment grouping, it argues. 

But this approach suffers from, 
being essentially negative and high- 
lights a basic ideological flaw which 
undermines BSSRS policy — that it 
cannot find a truly credible altemn. 
tivfi to the- smug, unaccountable 
'•world of' establishment ' Science to 
which .it is opposed. 

Of course, the lack of- a reason- 
able Utopia to hold-up as a model 
is a problem that afflicts all social- 
ist groups but a more positive role 
for tii e' BSSRS could have been 
found perhaps if It linked itself 
.more strongly Willi tile issues now 
being raised by environmental pres* 
sura groups. 

At the moment, its militant social- 
ism still Leaves it relatively Isolated 
lit tho sciontific community. Its 
membership ol about 600 is mainly 
mado up of . young . postgraduate 
students with moro senior scientists 
co nt lulling to avoid Involvoment. 

However, a truly radical science 
-.group is necessary for any society 
that wishes -to question tlie, direc- 
tion and aims of its technology. For 
all its faults, BSSRS has acbieviod a 
, great deal in carrying out that fuuu- 
. tlon and after, 10 years, can look 
.-forward with Some confidence that 
it is J 11 a stronger condition than in 
many previous years. ■ , *\ 


Cuts opposed hi adult service 


A: major national campaign group, 
to fight- local education authorities 
bent. .on cutting the adult jeducatioq; 
service, was established this week. 

Set up. under die National AsSdci- ’ 
etlon bf Teachers in Further and 
Hleheir, Education's aegis, the cam- 
paign group represents no less than 
20 ' oi’ganizadona including tb8 
main • tether /student bodies and 
unions, -.adult education' groups ana 
bodies such as the TUC and thh- 
.Workers’’ Educational A$so elation. 

, Speaking nbout the campaign, the 
newly appointed . chairman. M r 
Robin Gray, president of the Associ- 
ation for 1 Adult ; and. : Continuing' 
Education said that % Representing " 
such a wide range of interests they 
hdped 1 ;o make "'a ■ much, greater : 
impact than . an adult education 


. “ We .ore, going,. to . make it; cleyar 
to local, education htithoflti^s 'that 
adult' education; gcbupAv tiro - not 
.going to stand aside ttii He- the ser- 
vice is being .Cut?, -Mr 'Gray said, 
■v every time they : take f a .step to 
cut thoy will Hnd -th^ gi'ttup, poXuic- 
Ing oil diem .’v v.- 

1 . The ’second is the longer tehp aiiu 


body fighting on its own: 

-Tlie campaign will have two main 
thrusts j". Tnq first and, most' immUdl- 
ate is tp oppose Cpts in adull; eduda- . 
tlon • being perpetrated by local, 
education authorities. 


'. 6f: getting public recognj-tiottiiu the' 

' importance of adult - education. ‘ for 
-this country. The : group; Intends to. 
devoid p. fiu. aU-nqrty parliamentary' 
committee \vhl«h will put adult Edu- 
cation ah' a regular agenda and help 
to forge, links with legislators.' . 

; hWiE group .should . be Jiblped in ■ 
^ theit- fight by a publication febta the 
. Adyisory , Council for Adult , and 
-' ; Con Uniting Edupatibivf. glihng : infoiu 
matlon on, the ordsCpt state of pub? 

‘ lit’ adult ; education pvovlsioh. ’’ Tliii . 

• will, enable: tl}e asseaSirteht of the 
1 over pi] ; .effects , of .' the ’ recent 
flriandal detisloiti and niake widely 
'kr.bWu the - Ways in''* which local 
authorities dva u $6bkipg,£b cope. 
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y David bobbins | 
he Polytechnic of Woles may have 
i drop 'plans which would have 
ffectlyely segregated male and 
mnile students on two campuses 
8 miles apart., 

A scheme to move the pfc ; 
iomlnantly female arts and social 
deuce courses from the main Tre- 


prest site to Barry, the poly- 
ethnic's teacher training base, had 
■cen drown up by the director, Dr. 


ohn Davies. 

But it 1$ understood that Mid' 
Glamorgan county council, which 
»wns both sites, is actively consider- 
ng selling; oft 1 assets outside Its 
aotinriarie^ tfhicli. Barry, la one 


of the largest. v " ■ "V 

Teacher training- at Barry, wheYe 
there are about 5o students, is due 
to end In 1981. . Under the transfer 
scheme, courses would begin to 
move from Treforest . next Septem- 
ber. » 

Eycn if tho .plan is not thwarted 
by the sole of the ■ Barry site to 
South .Glamorgan,, which is believed 
to be interested .in buying it, public 
spending constraints, may at least 
delay it. ' 

Polytechnic sources say that the- 

E lan approved by the governing 
ody and academic board was not 
costed. But die cost of a transfer-, 
would obviously be large. It Is 


'cjahrjedthal it Would- cost £50,0&D 
Just' to movb -the: jietessaty books. 
The library staff ‘.and faculty, heads 
are believed to. feel that the move 
can nor be' achieved satisfactorily 
la the time envisaged- by the plan. 

The students - have drawn -.up 
major, objections to the plan, and 
are vigorously cnmpaagndog in 
favour of selling Barry to: con- 
centrate resources on Tieforest. 

Their case is that the isolated 
courses would become prime targets 
for education ctitf ; the arts and 
social science courses contributed 


impoverishment of the main cam- 
pus ; die costs would be enormous, 
travelling time excessive, and there 
would be poor academic results 
.because of me psychological effects 
of transfer. 

They also point out that while- the 
polytechnic retains Barry, which has 
excellent sports and recreational 
facilities, It is difficult to justify 
improvements at the main site, 
wbifh is poorly served. 

In support of the argument that 
Treforest would assume all the 
external characteristics of a monas- 
tery, the student union president 
Mr Julian Ifamiitoit-Fisiier. pointed 
out that the polytechnic’s male/ 


female I’Jlin »f 5fl i 1 dropped., 
about 7: I tviili ihc introduction a 
the courses. " 

It is understood that the Council 
for Nationu! Academic Awards ouk 
qiiennial visiting team also expressed 
a view that one site whs preferable 
This view is shared by the leader 
of the Labour majority on the Mid 
Glamorgan enmurif, Councillor Philin 
Squire. u 1 think it would be 
better during this period to concen. 
irate our resources oil one comput 
rather Ilian two," he said, "it j. r 
ratlicr unsatisfactory to say the least f 
to operuic on two different sites, 11 I 
Councillor Squire has storied con. 
sultailom witlf the governing body. ? 


Northern Ireland 
wins fees concession 


by Paul McGill 

Foreign students attending courses 
in Northern Ireland in the L'JflQ-Sl 
uciulumb; year will continue to hene- 
fir from lower fees tlum their cnl- 
lengue.s in. Britain, the Undei-Secre- 
Inry nf Suite fetpmidhle for eihica- 
liuii in the prut luce, i.md Ml ton, 
li.fi auuouncril. 

"Mi* vitrtiMiui of tin* rdiicessinn 
for n (in tlicr yen tv, is u piece nf 
go i nl news ill >i iMck.ua' nf CHIiii 
mis lUiiioiiiiLTii by ilk* Norilierii 
Iiclcniil iiiluivsci' i:iM week. The 
ghiQmy tiiiu nf the slitli'iiii-tit is that 
»«■ commit nil'll l uiv, givun Iteynnd 
nest year. 

At tho m litre ot, 14 overseas " mii- 
drnts In. Northern Irci.uni pay the 
ajhw fees ns loc.il 'indents — around 
tfi<K) mi average for uiiiiergrariitatci, 
and about E9(HJ for postgrj dilates. 

l ord Eltoa noted that the Gov- 
ernment tiad decided that new 
overseas students in Britain would 
hav-Q in poy the full cost of tuition 
from next year, "In 1 Nor (Item 
Ireland, where there are propor- 
tionally fewer overseas students, it 
has net .been the practice to havo 
« differential fit l lie fee , for home 
and tjserseas students. I am pleased 
to say. that this arrangement will 
codfinu* for a further year”, he 
said. 

On the face of it, the concession 
should make Queen’s University 
a "d . fhe flew University 
w Ulster mote attractive to wplt- 
cant* from .other countries. lit- tact., 
most . of , the socmlied *“ overseas ■ 


planned onrolcmeitt targets if the 
I .nek wood report (the local equival- 
ent of Robbins) had been right 
uboui the balance of imparts and 
exports. What. Actually happens at 
the moment ii$ , thut thousands of 
Ni ir ilium Ireland students go else- 
wl i era for higher education, out few 
move in rite opposite direction, 
u heritor from oversells or from' 
lUiUiin. 

I-'ar from CfuitcmplutiuR huge feo 
rises, die At IT evidence urged posi- 
tive steps to remedy the imbalance. 
“ Rut it is us essential for titc future 
of the province os for the balanco 
of the universities that there should 


be a much larger import," Lt said. 
“ Tito present 6 par cent from out- 
side is not enough. 

" There ure influences outside the 


Ilkley saved 
from threat 


by -John O'Leary . . 

Threats to the . independent exis- 
tence of Ilkley College have 'receded 
following the announcement of next 
year's Bate Support Grant. . The 
option of merging the college with 
Bradford College, raised in q local 
authority officers' discussion . paper, 
is now unlikoly to be taken up. 

Bradford education authority 
called for a reassessment of its 
furiiiei- education provision in the 
light of throe possible levels of cut, 
despite the fact that the last dis- 
cussion on this topic took place only 
in 1977. Iu the event of the inose 
extreme cut envisaged. 12$ per cent, 
being necessary, the oif leers' recom- 
mendation was that Bradford and 
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u ni vorai ties’ control, llut one of 
the icntedios is better provision of 
finunce, both returned and capital, 
to make tho universities for attrac- 
tive to students from Britain". 

• The submission argued that it 
would also mako sense to attract to 
Northern - Ireland some of tho for- 
eign students, who were being 
turned away from British universi- 
ties. “ Thf* • might Incidentally 
improve > the slightly tarnished image 
„of (he United Kingdom, and would 
certainly accord with' Ulster's tradi- 
tion of personal links with the 
Commonwealth and growing interest 
in the Common Market. But it 
would also add another stream of 
thought :• to :thtf province and Itr 

; universities." 1 

One specific: recommendation was 


ilkley Colleges sliou Id amalgamate, 
However, witli the RSG pinned at 
61 per cent, such drastic action 
would appear to be ruled out and 






r 
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lesser economies likely to be 
adopted. Had the merger proposal 

g one abend, academic strengths at 
oth the colleges would have been 
endangered because of the different 
facilities available. 

Teacher education would probably 
nave been concentrated on Ilkley. 
threatening Bradford's multi-racial 
expertise, while. Ilk ley's performing 
arts course* would have been diffi- 
cult to provide in Bradford, 

Bradford BducntJon Committee over 
«“« h er it or Bmgle^ College should 




Wendy Budden is one of three women wlio have joined a graduate 
engineering training scheme at Trent Polytechnic. The scheme puts 
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course by Ple^sey, the electronics company.. . 

Quango closure ‘brings DES 
credibility into question’ 

-l^ Pa^cib Sa^tine^il ' : • Tho bbolltkm of the Youth Service 

Angiy reactions to the orobosad Fo i,V m wos Oonouncod in July, 
closure of the Contra for ?nEotm5 n J he J® ntrc * basc * In Mancbeiw 
tion and Advice op Educational S,l lth a current K ranl . ,°i 
Disadvantages have come from die- i vaa aet , W 10 

National: Association -for Teachers higether the results of reaearcli 
1 eacnera. aevoIopmeilt 01 . eduCoriOuiU 


closure pE the Centre for InEotma- 
' Advice oq Educational 

Disadvantages have come from the 
National: Association for Teachers. 

NATEHE hopes; that', the Govern- 
ment vrtii reverse its decision, an- 
We l k * which it claims 
m - taken by. the Department df 
Education 1 without anji attempt by 
uentrtfs work. 

TMs bode*' U1 for. the depart- 
mep^s. credibility amongst Uie 
disadvantaged" , NATPHE says. 

wllL have a' 
e ,“ ect . efforts to 
estobll^ i a fair /and just, nuird- 
society in Britain^’ 
rCED established in 197S will be 
{Jl? .-educadprial quapgo To 
be dbbandBd by the, pov^rument. 


|U B CI|)01 LIIB I UoUKo ill 

and development on educational 
disadvantage undertaken by other 
bodies, to disseminate advice to 
teaching staff, mid to encourage 
new developments in schools aw» 

• colleges. ' • 

The Govwinnmit's view is the] 
.the contro has not wholly fuHWlco 
. expectations, and that n continuaa 
■ grout would not provide vnluo for; 
: monoy. ' 

.. But NATFllE nrguos that W 
closure is a particularly spitetu* 
measure Which will mean little 
money Terms but cost a great deal 
■In terms of avollabtlUy of help f° r 
. the educationally disadvantaged. 


NATBHE warning over 16- 19s 



pimdrient pnd Traidihg Act. - . 

■ fMoriation stresses that. w® 


^ BTOWtatiw, docu-’ ™cume local govermnent m 
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rise over five years 


front Clive CoOkson 


Shrugging aside calls to restrain 
die growth In Government expendi- 
ture, the House of Representntivus 
has authorized a substantial In- 
crease in federal aid to higher edu- 
cation over tho next five years, 

By an impressive 385-15 vme, the 
House passed a Bill expanding umi 
extending until 1985 the higher edu- 
cation programmes adminlstorod by 
die Department ' of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (and soon to bo- 
rne part of the new Department' 
Education). Congress hns to re- 
authorise these programmes every 
five years. 

College and university lobbyists 
were generally pleased with thu 
way the House treated the Higher 
Education Bill, even though' the 
version finally passed wns scaled 
down slightly from the generous 
legislation approved by the House 
Education and Labour Committee. ' 

The Carter administration’s more 
modest proposals had been rejected 
by the House sub-committeo on 
post-secondary education several 
months ago at an earlier stage in 
die legislative process, and adminis- 
tration spokesmen said eveu - the 
scaled-down Bill passed by' the 
House was too expensive. 

Now tho Bill goes on to the 
Senate, whose Education, Arts and 
Humanities Sub-Committee is likely 
to start drafting Its own version 
next mop til. The Senate is gener- 
ally ’expected to approve a less 
costly bill, and' some time next 
year the two houses will' got 
together to" - agree a final com- 
promise re-autiioiuzotion. 

Although the 50 per cent increase 
la higher education funds author- 
ized by the House wax regarded as 
quite generous by most peoplo 
Involved, two -factors would -make 
the Bill less extravagant: In prac- 
tice. 

The • first 4 Is ■■ simply inflation. 
Many Americans retain a touching 
j 1 . , , . *" e country’s curroiu 
double-digit inflation rato- Is only 
a wort-term phenomenon, but ff 
they aro wrong and inflation aver 
the next nvd years averages 10 par 
hicpenslng aiitaunlzotkms 
win be reduced to a standstill In 
real terms. 

. Tho second point to raniembor is 
mat may arc just authorisations, 
not binding commitments— they 
represent the maximum that could 
he spent Tho money lias to be 
appropnaied'* each yettr oa part 
®* the nnuiKil budget process, «nd 
t-ongiess may choose then not to 
unid tho programmos fully ., ■ 

Dr Baratz leaves 
professors’ union 
after ‘differences ’ 

The' American. Association of Uni- 
versUy. Prpfessprg has lost its gen- 
_«ai secretary Yorton Baratz, who 
resigued niter a’ vow about the 
Msochulon'a npHcies. The AA.UP 
\? u , 1 appointed its prbsldent, 
Marfha Pried man, as Interim .geu- 
erfll • secretary.' ' 1 ■ '• J ; / ; •; ' ■ T ;; 

« lor dip sodsons behind, Dr 
duddeir resignation and 
spqkeswomair for the 
(i: ,? n . ber organisation, which 
i*.*/*^ 'Unirad. - States’ largest pro- 
S n *I. • .association end ' trade 
ng- college 1 and’ uni- 
-ld a chei'a i rsplied: j " I cdh 
‘ l&fS jtbere 1 Were? some 
- er . dlffdtences aboiit the, 

wav thft aionp .JVI .L...1.1 I 1.1 


t Ninety per cent of the $45,000m. 

WASHINGTON expenditure authorized . oven- the 
- next five years represents student 

ills to restrain financial aid. (Research grants, 
nment expend!- which are the biggest source of 
Representatives federal income for the major uni- 
substantial In- veraitics, arc not part of this 
l to higher edu- I’O-uudicrlzuLipii process. 

;t five years. The various grant and loan pro- 

385-15 vme the grammes Involved are described in 
txpimdPng' unit “««'<■ 8. 

the higher edu- The maximum vdlue of a basic 
adminlstorod by educatloiml opportunity grant will 
Health, Educa- rise in four stages from the present 
uid soon to be- $1,800 or 50 per cent of educational 
lew Department' costs, to $2,560 or 70 per cent of 
gress has to re- eduoationaTci 
igranmies every The Increase in the dollar colling 
particularly pleases the high-cost 
ersity lobbyists private colleges and universities, 
msed with thu while raising the percentage level 
ited the Higher la Important, to the low-cost public 
en though' the institutions. 

sed wns scaled The maximum awards under the 
l the generous other two -grant programmes, the 

I by the House Supplementary Educational • Oppor- 
rnr Committee, tunity Grant and State Student In- 

mni-fi cen tl ve • Grant, are increased from 
db en lec 51,500 to $2,000 and the minimum 
b-comnnftee on ^Ing level for each is increased, 
ication several The two loan programmes, the 
earlier stage in National Direct Student Loans and 
tss, and adminis- Guaranteed Student' Loans will also 
said eveu the grow- The maximum loon over four 
passed by' the Undergraduate years is increased to 
pensive. $15,000 at 7 per cent interest for 

. each son or daughter attending col- 
oes on to Hie | e g 0 or university. A move to raise 
ration, Arts and t | ie 3. per cent subsidized interest 
unit tee is likely vnle on NDSLS was defeated, 
ts own version , 

Senate is gener- Another interesting amendment, 

approve a less wliich the full House adopted against 
ome time next the advice of Representative Ford, 

juses will' get would nllow former students to 

a final com- write off 20 per cent or $1,000 

anion, of a federal loon — whichever, is 

greater — for each year spent in the 
jer cent increase al -med forces. 

II funds author- ■ , . . 

wex regarded as Outside the area of student aid, 

/ most peoplo the Bill would: authorize $380m.a 
irs would -make year iu grants and $200m in loans 
vagant in pruc- to universities and collogcs to mnko 
buildings more energy efficient^ 
^ - 1 .o, remove urclii^ectural barriers to die 

imply inflation, handicapped, and Improve research 
? touching futilities — start a new “urban unl- 
uuurys cuiTont VC iaity grant programme”, that 
’“2 i,,,? 11 ft wopldT' ; give insfltutloiw fedoril.' 

funds to help cities Cockle urban 
<1 inflation a vei p ro bi C m 8 — change Che oxlsdng Com- 
ayeraces 10 pot in unity Sei-vice and ConnnuliiB 
I 1 .? Education programme . into an 
a standstill in « educational outreach *’ protycammo 
concentrating on adults who havo 
to romeiubor is nover been to college or . uuivqr- 
t ouLliorisatioiis, sity — increase the basic grunt that 
nmltments— they the federal govornmout gives all 
mum that could college and university libraries 
oney lias to bu from tho prosent $4,000 a year to 
oh ywu’ as part $10,000, and sot up a National, 
get process, wild Periodicals: -Con tre as a national 
Dso then not to depository accessible to all private 
los fully.,- mid pub lic libraries > • • . 

leaves Research scheme 

unibn will aid racial 

irerices ’ minority students 

relation of Uni- President Carter has announced a 
hhs lost its ion- n °w Research AppreUtlCesliips Pro- 






Hostages being released from the US embassy in Iran, where they had been held by student*. Now Presi- 
dent Carter has ordered a crackdown on Iranian students in America. 

Immigration crackdown 
on Iranian students 


from our North American editor 

Tiie 5Q.000 Iranian students in the 
United States have become the vic- 
tims of an unprecedented immigra- 
tion crack-down, following Presi- 
dent Carter’s order to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization service 
(INS) to deport all of them \yho 
are here illegally, 

The, Attorney General, Benjamin 
Civilctli, hoe issued emergency 
regulations requiring every Iranian 
student to report to the INS within 
a month. He or site wiU then be 
photographed and interviewed by 
an immigration officer and will 
have to prove that lie is in dm 
United States legally, has complied 
with the terms of his student visa, 
aud has not comuilttecd any crime 
of violence! 

In addition, die student must 
certify Ills local address and show 
that bis finances are still in order 
and that ho is attending college or 
university full time. Deportation 
proceedings wiU be taken against 
students ' who fell the test and 
against those who do not report 
to the INS— if tho immigration, 
agents can find them. 

These rules, issued **iu responso 
do tlio international crisis created 
by the unlawful detonrioA of Ameri- 
can citizens in the American em- 
bassy in Tehran," will require co- 
operation from the 1,200 educational 
Institutions at which Iranians are, 
enrolled. Tho INS Is asking Colloges 
with significant numbers of Iranian 
student* to give its agents space on 
comp us to interview anu photo- 
graph them. All tho institutions will 
lmvo M provide their Iranian stu- 
dents with certificates showing that 
they are in good financial aiuV aca- 
demic standing. 

Unlvorslties are not sure how to 
respond to the INS 1 regulations, 
which were Issued «t least partly to 


fies the violation of their civil 
liberties? The extent to which 
foreign visitors aro protected ' by 
the United States Constitution 
which prohibits discrimination 
against a group because of Us Tacial 
or national origin has not been 
defined by the Supreme Court 

Even citizens’ constitutional 
rights can be overridden - in the 
event of a grave crisis or a war — the 
Supreme Court sanctioned the in- 
ternment of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry during the Second World 
War — but does the immigration 
status of Iranians studying in the 
United States have any direct con- 
nection with the fate of the Ameri- 
can hostages in Toliran ? 

The legal questions may be 
auswered by a court challenge to 
the INS regulations which the 
American Civil Liberties Uuiou 
(ACLU) has been preparing. The 
resulting lawsuit could • delay the 
doportadon of any- Iranians, caught 


Emory goes 
better 
with Coke 

Emory University in Atlanta has 
been (given three million shares in 
the Coca-Cola Company, worbh more 
than $100nt, by tho corporation’s 
cornier chairman, Robert Woodruff. 
The gift is believed to bb the big- 

f iest single philanthropic donation 
n American history, and it is cer- 
tainly • ths -most valuable ever 
received by a university. 

Mr Woodruff, who Is 90, liad 


by tho review for months, by which 
time the embassy sioge should (God 


inns Who waut to use the local sys- 
tem to challeuge their own deporta- 
tion orders could still stay iu the 
United States for several more 
months. 

No one In tiie INS or elsewhere 
knows even roughly how inany of 
the 50,000 Iranians 1 supposedly 
studying in the United States may 
bo Habib for deportation. If minor 
technical violations of tho immigra- 
tion requirements nro taken as 
grounds for deportation tho percen- 
tage would be quite higji, For 
oxaniple, according to one estimate, 
more than one- third have failed to 
mall ihoir annual postcard registra* 
tions to the TNS. Perhaps "the 
vjvivutmimu will taka a lenient 
view of genuine students who hnve 
mado a technical mistake, but man- 


gcarturte 1 (RAP) no give oecoqdwry 
school , pupils , who belopR. to racwl 
minorities experience in scientific 


other non-white famines apprentice- 
ships next summer, helping research 
scientists. Front . X981, tiie pro- 
gramme will be expanded t»o 2,000 

Pl $Tbe objectives a vfi to stipmJaie 
broader interest ip minority, com- 
munities In; tereers hi"sdence and 
origin aeiing and to' Establish indi- 
vidual working- 'relationships be- 
tween students and' active feseaf- 


UI&iiiiH* ’LiSS ' philosophy 

•eerfey general 

' AJSltjP , search 

K ;i "-; permaneiifc re ' 


resented In semnee Said engiaee^ng., 
Scientists with 'want td takq paut 
In the RAP wiU send a rtquja.fo*. 


sbiatod ' in 'support of theb' ,cdmp 
tr lots’ actions .in Tehran. 

Some college adn^indstrators think 
the emergency regulations, may 
themselves be lUegai or unconstdtu* 
biorial, aud some see them «s a 
mindless xenophobic reaction Which 
is as likely to Intensify as -to reduce 
United States-Irariian tensions. ■’ 1 

' Othdrs approve . :of dip Govfern- 
merit's action. “I think it: Is lozlg 
oVerdue. There have 'beCn soma 
real 'abuses,” said D:‘ Jef vlS Millerj 
tiie president of Texas A and M 


UadAMihkki'f-L- “t- vwuttumui- i a: 

® % ytom. He had 

J iril doniiriittod 
to 

\r ' P,4 l ^ restgngdon. 

hd-Vtiia' «h*Rfeqiate. fut((re, 

Ians' 

field?’: 


Department of Energy), | 



etui be tho routes throtSU 

whidv in terested ' Students.' ml be 
sought iti local or other high sdtoolf. 
ancKthe special activities .that will 


added tiiat the 75 L>anians at Texas 
A' and Mr a 1 leading Southern 
research dnivercityj- ivere all In good 
standing and- trying to oouumie 
studying quietiy, although Iranian 
student agitators from, elsewhere 
bad . tried to, stir, them up. 

Doubts about' tiie legality of tiie 
INS review 6f Train an fitudept^ 
revolVes a,rp un d, the' qdest }° n } Js 
there a rieal emergency which justi- 


because their lives , mlgfir - be . in 

t aopardy if they were forced to go 
lack. Iranians will still be able to 
ask for .political asylum ip tiie, 
.United Stafes if they would be in 
danger at home, but the tyurden ..of 
proof is now bn them, . '- k 

American organisations concerned 
with foreign students, and interna- 
tional education : exchanges are' wor- 
ried that the wholfe affair Will turn 
people' against overseas ' students; 
particularly those from tho Middle 
Bast. “It is essential that all foreign 
students jd .the. United States do' not ' 
become the scapegoat far United 
States indignation Hid fads tra don,” 
; they said in q joint statement. ■■ 


dive Cook son, ‘‘ ' 

North yVniertca Editor, '• : v 
The- Thnte Higher Bducailon- 


guppluticnt, 

Nanonol Press Bidldlng, • 
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university’s $270m total endowment. 
Because of his generosity Emory 
lias probably tho eleventh or twelfth 
biggest endowment fund in the 
United States, and the benefaction 
gives tiie university the capacity to 
emerge as one of the principal insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the 
United States in the next decade, 
according to Emory’s president, Mr 
James Laney. It is already one of 
the leading universities in the 
south, thanks to Robert Woodruff’s 

K ast gifts, such as the Woodruff 
ledlca! Centro. 

The publicity-shy Mr Woodruff, . 
who is ono 1 of tlio least known 
American philanthropists, is not an 
alumnus of Emory, said a university 
spokeswoman. Ho ts not a collage 
graduate. But Emory was a natural 
university for him to support, since 
Atlanta is b.oth its home city and 
time of the Coca-Coin Company. 
Odior Coca-Cola executives have 
also given Emory significant gifts. ' 
Emory, wltich Is affiliated to the 
United Methodist Church, now owns 
'■ ' five million Coca-Cole 

Tying more, tlum over its 
1 Cocn-Cola University ”, 
ho spokesman said tho 
lad no intention of soll- 
tlio Coca-Cola stock and 
tho proceeds hi so-mo- 
inust fool ti,ie 
a 'linked un- 
Itli . those of 
1. 

Hk 


mV 

jorpbratiouA, foupdati 
(iiA organizations. , 
iotii 1977/78 arid 197fi 
vard .Undyerslty Receive] 

(about $6+nj >ach yfear), followed 
‘ ‘ Stanford 1 University (about 


Last, month Harvard mitiouai 
sar fund-raising drive, to bi 

ibi 

Tim university president Mr-. Derek 
Bek said • adv»inw . Contributions 


ceived, including 1 
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ment iq wprtii. near 
aboiit -ns miicfx as 
richest .«nWer?rtifiSr 
,and,.Colvlfnm -PlH . 
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Scientists get union support in 
opposing new recruitment plans 


Reform plan in limbo as 
governments come and go 


from Guy Neavo 

' . PARIS 

A major confrontation botweon tho 
research world and tho government 
it shaping up in Franco over pro- 
posed changes In scientific recruit- 
merit policy, ' 

Over past yew; the govern- 
ment has been rethinking its re- 
tstfch’ priorities. One of die coit- 
elutions to emerge from cabinet 
• matings has been the need to stimu- 
late greater mobility between re- 
search staff la governmerttrrun insti- 
tutes and privato industry. Another 
has been tho dcslgnarion—often by 
default— of a series of research 
priority arose, 1 

1 Tito middle of last month sew 
more dwu 2,000 researchers demon- 
strating in the capital with tho back- 
log of eb* main (rad* unions— the 
communist-led Confederation Gfin- 
irjde dn Travail, the Federation do 
1'Rducation . Nation «W, . peri laps 
FrSnco** most powerful teachers* 
orfruiimtlon, and die left-wing 
■ Conffiddrailon Frantalse nu Travail 
Democrat Iq.iic« . " 

Such support was tn bo' expected. 
More significant by far in raved- 
lag the depth of hostility to govern* 
mem policy was lb* presence of the 


meat policy was um presence of the 
Syndtcat National rmlApandant do la 
Recherche SctautUique affiliated to 
the Confederation GfnfraJe des 
Cadres. The latter represents top 
management and executives in bout 
the public and private sectors of in- 
dustry. It is not known for Its 
outstanding militancy. 

Medical and health service re- 
search promt if* to be particularly 
s/ferred. In put, thfe> it because 
the French National Health Service 


is massively in the red Estimates 
show no chance of improvement 
over tho next three years. Changes 
In 6taff recruitment policy, although 
presented by tho Secretary of State 
for Scientific Affairs, Pierre 
Alcraln, as a necessary boost to 
French industry’s ■ research said 
development base, are really part 
of the wider and unpopular 
austerity policy of the Prime 
Minister* Raymond Naive.- 

At the centre of the storm is the 
proposal that,, in future, junior 
• research staff; who have - some 
inoasure of tenure, should be taken 
on only as Scientific attaches and 
then only for r stipulated period, 
la addition, there is to be an age 
limit. According to the government 
directive, .already drawn up despite 
bitter opposition from all quarters, 
applicants for the post of research 
fallow (attachi tfe recherche) must, 
in future, bo younger than 27 — or 
30 in the case of medical research 
. staff. 

Young rcsoalchors starting out on 
their career in govern atent- research 
agencies' will face n four-year pro- 
bationary period instead of the six 
to eight years laid down by current 
practice. At tho end of the proba- 
tionary period, there is still no 
guarantee of tenure. Young hope- 
fuls will be attached to a “recruit- 
ing laboratory” and undergo fur- 
ther selection before reselling die 
promised lend of a permanent post. 

Even less palatable Is the pro- 


posal that promotion to senior 
research fellow will depend in 
future on holding r DSc (doctorae 
d'etat). Furthermore, applicants 
mutt be working in on area cor- 
responding to tbo government's 
priority programme. 


Lee 
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Reactions to dies* proposals, 
based on the Massenet report, pub- 
lished last year, have not been slow 
In making themselves felt. Younger 
members of the research fraternity 
have launched the slogan " Giscard, 
our research needs your dtamouds ”, 
an allusion tn tho guts the President 
is alleged to have received from die 
Emperor Botassa, late of the Cen- 
tral African Empire. 

Senior members have responded 
in an open letter to (he Prime 
Minister, Raymond Barra. Signed 
by more than 2,000' -professors, re- 
search directors, four members of 
the College de France mid one 
Nobel prizewinner, it pointed out 
that research policy based on simple 
administrative manipulations is un- 
likely to bo fruitful. 41 Any attempt 
to 4 guide* research Shnply on die 
principle of immediate utility ", it 
said* * is short-sighted, leading CO 
stagnation In the development of 
the national research effort. 1 * 

As if to make matters worse, 
M A fgraln announced during 
the past month's debate in 
tho National A&sembly on tho re- 
search budget that the new reforms 
had gained tho approval of most 
of the leading members of the 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Sdentlflque, France's foremost re- 
search agency 1 . This was promptly 
denied in stinging terms fry seven 
members of the CNRS liaison com- 
mittee, 

'* To talk of. consultation in condi- 
tions such as these”, the liaison, 
committee said in a letter to Le 
Monde, '* merely shows the lack of 
Consideration with which our minis- 
ters and their advisers handle' the 
country’s scientific future.’*' 


Students face 
shortage of 


by GUnther. Kloss 

Hie shortage of accommodation in' 
West- Germany's university 'towns 
has reached 'crisis. point tills 
autumn; . 

; . Ih Cologne, around 7,000 college 
and university students ore .'re- 
ported to be loo king for gcconmi6- 
datton* and at : the University of. 
Munich the figure quoted If 3,000. 

Only one In 10 of . West, Germany’s 
students has the -chance to' live’ jo 
■ university residence,, and there 
is sometimes a tfiteo-yew waiting 
list All accommodation provided by 
universities or other public or' iebd- 
public organizations is self-catering 
and tends, to be extremely popular 
because it Is relatively cheap. ; . 

Although higher education insti- 
tutions still do .not accept any for- 
mal • - responsibility " fat- ' . housing 
studerihl, student welfare offices 
now at least/i^.to help: them find 
somewhere «r'iUvp, .r . A - : ?■ 

■jJS Gerniany Jt is more -coinmoh 
than In i. Britain, for students to 


from A. S. Abraham 

NEW DELHI 

Par several months now, higher edu- 
cation in India, like so much else, 
has been in limbo. The last sign 
of some purposeful activity was m 


its draft national education policy, 
which had been two years in the 
making. 

Since then, - much turbulent water 
has flowed under die bridge. Not 
one but two national governments 
have fallen, Parliament has been 
dissolved, a fresh general election 
has been ordered for early January 
and a caretaker administration with 
no popular sanction is in office. 

Parties have died or split, new 
ones have been formed, politicians 
have changed sides with an eye to 
the main chance, alignments and. 
alliances have been made, unmade 
and made again in the wild pursuit 
of power. 

As all this feverish activity goes 
on, India is like a giant kaleidoscope 
in which any number of pieces form 
and re-form into myriad patterns. 
The only difference is mat they 
are not shaken about by an external 
agency but move around of their 
own volition. 

In this’ welter of confusion, who 
has time far education ? The draft, 
which should by now have been 
thoroughly debated, approved by the 
cabinet, endorsed oy me provincial 
governments and legislated by Par- 
liament, remains a draft. 

The federal education minister 
in the previous, short-lived govern- 
ment which succeeded the Janata 
did write a: latter to university 
student unions seeking their views 
on a -second draft he claimed to 
have drawn up. But since this draft 
sCarcely-differed from the' first-one, 
since the minister’s letter evoked 
no response whatever and since the 
government Itself fell immediately 
after (only to take office again on 
a caretaker basis), this move, widely 
dlsmlwod.sa a gimmick, has come 
fa nothing. 7* • • ' • ■ • ‘ 

• The draft envisages - two higher 
education streams. One will bp the 
formal collegia te/univeralty struc- 
ture with individual colleges 'affili- 
ated to a university that is mainly 
an examining but also a teaching 
body. The first-degree ‘Honours 
course •• ynll last ' years, . 

although universities have -fte 
| option Qf offering - a two-year - pass ’ 
! ?ourse. -There will bo i one' public 
examination at the end of -three 
yearn, instead of one at the edd of 
each year. 

‘' Course* an to be reorganised on 
an interdiscip nary basis. What is 

part of' undergraduate study so as 
bo..- link learning with development. 
Applicants' for Jobs at the lower 
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Mr Dual s responsible for draft 
reforms 

levels of the bureaucracy will no 
longer have to be university gradu- 
ates (this is a move to ease die 


pressure of numbers on universi- 
ties). 

The second stream comprises 
correspondence, past-time and home 
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study amines as well as allowing 
candidates to work privately for 
regular university examinations, 
Faculties In adl these areas are to 
be expanded at the same rime as 
tile founding of new universities and 
colleges is to be severely curbed 
while admissions to existing ones ire 
to be made rigorously selective, 

The draft is not, far the most 
part, a new or revolutionary docu- 
ment. Apert; from same minor, 
token concessions to Gendhian edu- 
cational philosophy included at die 
insistence of Mr Morarii Dm*!, a 
Gendhian himself, it follows the 
direction taken by the proyldus 
Congress government under Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. 

This is wh^ many of the items in 
the draft had 'already begun to be 
implemented 1 by 'liniferrities. ' For 
instance. the interdisciplinary 
approach is being tried out by 
breaking up oncemonoUthic courses 
Into foundation Segments, applied 
components, and so ou. ' 

Nevertheless, since the draft pro* 
Yldos an overall national policy 
framework' and since it contains 
abide innovations' which have yet to 
be spelt out; like die integration 
of SUPW into tho regular under- 


.at the -end of dire* graduate Curriculum ond tho delink- 
one at die end of ing of a wido range of government 
am. L . -i . . degrees, it is essential for 

an in5Sis!Sii?»£f °, n '* t0 , ** accepted as i‘opro- 

,s siting a countrywide consonsue so 
' Mirk” I'snpwf . Pt^ctlva tiiat Individual fnetltiiHons can go 
s. ^ be «u integral ahead with oxccuting it on tlie 
S Unk £K a JSSh a *S,1 y 80 M tho fading time 
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South African campus press 
defiant under official siege 

by. Martin Feinstein . • ; what wo believe fa be true ” 

. .. JOHANNESBURG ; “We will continue fa publish 

Student journalists , have com^ out what W tiripk '.is right, and some 
iffahgljr- against - the -banning of' fSS.V* ol Gofernment wjfa 
““other two campus nawsp^pofa! : Ie f«I «fafas wiU not stop u .1 , 

SlteSM Ssf-inohth a Rhodes Uuivtrsity 


sS'itW m «a*ai m Durban *airi ■: *r?“v* pw™ Di«o t iuia uw j*^***" -- 
Publications may be sSe^i^bn f iP® - radica l AfrUoans fiVeyfaQ 

protBst a^ain^t K^ernib6iif^nri2i AcaordiHg,tti tfm- National , tialoa 

' oC/South AfrlSii Students (NUSAS), 
if,: Twp 'issues of tome : were bartui-rfi 35 student publications bpve 

fclJfhw' this; y^ } ’• been.banned- tills ycw^l5_»I°ne*t 
, nlng. hiay • mean w«* ■ «nn ^nlv&rrity . of Cape . Town, &° d 


fr'TWp'.isjuea df Dome wM«fl baring i ^ 35 student pubUcatiohs hpve 

jnlng hipy' • mean We -wil L have tinlv&raliy, o£ Cape. Town, a° d 

] a w. "but"! andmv ^ Union’s publications dfHj-er, 

rn Ibf rigifi^ Kcff nmi? , W au Gardihefi* said bafmlngs lmd 

.become . faore , numerous as * J 
‘tbadwill'. hot allow ^ t&^ : PMSs W beconfa' ihe 

ife^oTomfan ■: •k^teut-dt-of'ciompiis arnltism; 
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Overseas students are being forced out of Britain . but Russia greets them with open arms 


UMIST meets the fees slump 
with a British stiff upper lip 


A .suitably British stiff upper lip students is Malaysia, which sends 
characterizes the reaction r hy -senior 33 per cent of the university's over- 
'- administrative and academic, staff seas undergraduates, and 7 per cent 
At' (he University of Manchester In- of postgraduates, 
stit'utc of Science and Technology Turkey provides 9 pel* cent and 
• in. the fuce of catastrophe if rhey t jie figures for other niuin countries 
are unable to wild enough overseas ure (including undergraduates and 
students to puy the new high fees, postgraduates) Greece; 7 per cent, 
.. :just under u third of all UMIST Hong Kong : 7 per cent, Iran ; 6 
. students conie from overseas and per cent, Iraq: 4 per cent, Singu- 

■ the Govern me lit 1ms sanl the uni- pare: 4 per cent and Nigeria: 3 

, verities must chargu them ilic full p Cr cent. 

economic cost. They du not know ^ rca j f ear j s ihut countries in 

pnd have no means oi knowing g 0U (jj America or the Middle East 

.whether those students will con- w m jj e d ie on jy ones that will he 


'ciiiue to come. 

- They have decided to place all 


able to afford the new fees and 
the picture will . irretrievably 


la fact, over the last few vears, 
the percentage of udmissiuns of 
overseas students has started to 
slow down. In the session 1976/77 
there were just over half as many 
overseas inulergi-dmue applications 
as home applications for places at 

UML5-T. There were 5,243 applica- 
tions by British students, of whom 
828 secured admission, compared 
with 2,687 overseas applications, 
which resulted hi 236 new admis- 
sions. 

The British hac! 66 per cent of 
tho applications and 78 per cent of 
the new admissions. The overseas 
students had 34 pur cent of the 
applications and 22 per cent of the 
new admissions. 

By 197S/E0 of all applications, 74 
per cent were British and 26 per 
cent were overseas : of all admis- 
sions 82 per cent wore British and 
18 ner cent were overseas. 
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■ their eggs fa the basket of sweet changeT applications anu « per cent os mu 

: roasoa. The Government's proposals rrtvrr«:T kl-p nthnr universities ne 5 1 „ 

Mfctiwy say, so ill-tli might our, so wh ich fuidents wtil be able to com I97fl / ?0 °f mUMtiog^ 74 

obviously worked out on tlie Imck to SSSS mid which will bo por cei,t were British and 26 per 

o! an envelope, so harmful to tech- “S “ B?t all notions c ? nt ^ re ovei-seus : of all odmis- 

noWgical research, to the academic bring e^mfaod P ?L ons 82 per cetir wcre Britlsb and 

community, to pi-os peruy of the Professor Haszeldine said : “ Let ‘gjjf E 0 JS e |JS?'tbe resiilt 

napon at large that once this be- us assumc (hat the aamo proportion .c oolicv chanHe more tlio 

comes apparent sanity will preva 1. of Stude nts come back. Our UGC iilter rafapetJSo fa? 

grant would thep account for 57 per ££ es . NeverSeleS M the md- 

appeals to reasonable men and ce nt of our income and we would versifies have been advised to make 

e 40 p0r fr0m faes * S? ** rPS5 cSS S? fa tome student 
P flr cout ’ 80 per cent would come mim f prSt tfien dUs means of chang- 

» the demands of Government from overseas students* fees. ; nE h. e ’ nroDortion of overseas 

ex 5§f- n ^ ® r J?J " We would be financially sol- i^ents l£SmU a less likely 
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eency or to political force. 


(< We would be financially sol- 


ing the 
students 


Government's stated aim is V ont but wo would be poised on the mjHmi 

./*• 1 3 TW 1 » lunr fmin flia im . _ J _ l_l T_ L . 1 . wyuull- 





to deduct 13 per cent from the uni- edge of a razor blade. A change in p“V tidal*, that 32 

vcrsi ties’ income by 1983 on the a foreign government pr sometlilng J™ n tof Student /Sim ovcJseas 
baas that 13 per cent; of all students similar would have a major gearing ff hc ito not S 

are from overseas. In this way the 01l 0 iir income. We would be living ” IdaU ^ auallw ^tadSifaTS 

Goverumeiit will be able to lop off hand to mouth. It would be chaos.” of low cSibra One 

about UbSm from the education Prof. Hasiridine accepts that : the X X >« iSSt. SB 
bu 3 et - . ... , , . universities ■ should not be exempt i..,.. w j iP - p ,, 0 ^, n^inand 

The uni verities have been told from spending cuts but he is critical ^ euormous not 

that they must recoup the lost of the ways proposed to go about it. enouiffitish sMdn^^eMrtM 
income by increasing overseas stu- He savs that the Government flwnstt SUl me 00111118 
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Overseas students at UMIST In happier times. 


sinti ar' would have a maior^ gearing ? eT cen , t ^ t ? l,dc " ts V* 111 ovensea ! ara put up to foil economic costs. 

onour CmeWfl woridbl KriSl J? ^Sll^iidSJT! ®ol h.. tad » dip fate .Its 

hand to mouth. It would be chaos.” iiib™ na?£? One P 0 *^ to tune ° £ ^ £7<5>Q P 0 

n e it ^u:h. .u- torour ot i»_w coiiure payers, une ; n _ n _, t sessions to he h) 


income by lncreaamg overseas stu- He says time the Government 
dent fees, pio present fees for should accept that a certain num- 
overseas students are £940 for her of overseas students are essen- 


,- undergraduates and £1,230 for post- fra,] ft* 

' Rr ^. uatea ' , , . . reasons, 

• The new recommended minimum Thev 


enough British students are coming 
along. 

The UGC has given each univer- 
sity three possible future allooa- 


tity three pOssifoe future fliloca- 
fai good, sound educational money> ranging from a 2 

„,.i j cent groorth tn level funding In 

ey could suggest a target * T »„ ® fe «*- 


• iiie new racoromended minimum They could suggest a target 5 ^ ™ 

ter&r&z aura S'rtSrS'S 

£5,000 per annum for medicine, den- . cont. But It would still have to re- rffiSS th 1 ” “ d 

Wtryond veterinary’ aciouca courses, main tho right of the university to „ ■ , . . , ^ . 

® .%S* nm SS ha * .timt it sniect those who came. Aud such a a 

will consider r sdieme of bursaries system would still lead no a finaii- accepts a place at UMIST must sign 


verriw. Moonlighting, although 
strict'fy dJsallotvied, goes on but no- 
body Knows to what extent. A num- 
ber of students at UMIST have suc- 
cessfully applied for the restriction 
against allowing them fa take job? 
he removed. 

There is always the fast car In 
the car park, but til ere is also the 
student working in a Chinese res- 
taurant at ulglit. 

Another myth is that overseas stu- 


will consider a sdieme of bursaries system would still lead fa a finaii- * ^ “HSS-fiS . Anotlier myth is fhal 

, lor powgrodvafa overseas students .dal fehoztSaUi • • • 5 statement tiiat he has sufficient dents are keeping hi 

generahy acknowledged mat* Or ho suggests that i£ ihere must luw ^ ou » e . . _ 

its scale will bo small cuul it has be changes,, and if time Is short, f. h P rofessor Modan Sit 
done l*ttle to roasaure the universl- then tliero could be tm acceptance produce |, siitticiont .evidence that 0 P control engineering, 

■ tiiat some named institutions could “WY will M ' pmd . by , pn pffidaa an overseas student w 


oui it is generally acknowledged 
its scale will bo small cuul it 
done little to roasaure tho unlv 


According fa the universities, the go higher than the basclino sot for M«cy Sfant awm'dii 
new fcos wU uraka British institu- overseas studont numbors. Not tiiat UM'IST estimates tiiat 


a statement tJhat he has sufficient dents are keeping home students 
funds. At registration lie must ©ut. 

either pay their fees in full or Professor Madan Singh, professor 
produco sufficient evidence that 0 P control engineering, was formerly 
they will be paid by an official an overseas student wbo graduated 
agency or grant awax'dittg body. ot Cambridge. Hig students, at the 
UMIST estimates tiiat an oversoas Control System Centime, «xa aU post- 


*‘ C,T *cos w»iu nuara uriusu institu- overseas studont numbors. wot tiiat L , l , u V* LOS “ ,ut ■» ^onpui aysrem winuc, mi i»uai- 

tiong Amoqg tho most expensive in UMIST wants, to lose its .overseas . student would face nonmal mainten- graduates, many from overseas. 8*™ aepieasea «na monaio is 
• • ' ‘students, espedafiy as they arc of aheo costa of £3,ljg> for « fall The centre, among other things. Is One overseas student sj«jd her 

The UMIST University Grants such high calibre. calendar year fa 1979/80. ■ Tills resoarcblng tlie dovclopihent oflift fees had gopo twdeo while shu 

Committee allocation far 1979/80 is Another possibiiily is tlmt tho »‘d»des (far an undergraduate) fees a y stom8 m T n g mlcroprocespom. Most Imd been on flio course, 

toe Income amounrs to university should begin to cut its 
moro than £1,500,000 front numbers of overseas students and 


corrosion at such intensity and 
rouge. 

■He is doubtful whether industry 
could share more of university re- 
search. coats. 

The Corrosion and Protection 
Centre needs £354,000 a year.. Just- 
over half of that money comes from 
the UGC. A further 21 per cent 
comes from Government depart- 
ments (for research work), 12.7 per 
cent comes from research councils. 
8.9 per cent from 1 industry und 0.G 
per cent from others. 

The option of increasing the num- 
ber of home students seems to lie a 
non-starter. First it would load to 
deterioration in staff-student ratios. 
It would mean a reduction In the 
unit of resource and no doubt the 
reaction would be that the UGC 
would respond by .cutting 1 recurrent 
income, So the problem gets worse. 
" Mre Christine Hayes. who 
organizes the students’ In ter notional 
Socfeiy, ft welfare body, says they 
are depressed «nd morale is low. 

One - overseas, student sold . her 
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noma studwrh and about £int from take more British once, 
eycfsoas students. In 1978/79 the Why docs UMIST have such a 
uinycriit y acquired £2,810,000 in hlglior perceiifagc of overseas 
researdn nrants and contracts. students? Tho first answer Is that 

u i lt ot Hint totnl income 85 per an a technological university its 
■ 5 fra 1 long hofore it courses have a greater appeal to 

'mriJS 1, i 2110 e J r3C ? 5 por cet,c fi0oa students from tho developing world, 
on ra lanes And 10 per cent Is spoilt Soma heavily technical courses can 
X ««, llglit, power, rates, poft- . only be.bukcit at places like UMIST 
WO a ai,din suruuce. . aud Imporial Colicge, London. 


includes (for an undergraduate) fees 
of £988, including student and 
athletic union levies, hoard and 


iduate) fees .- systems using microprocessors. Most 
udent and 0 p the work lias been doiie by over- 
board and sens students and it would grind 


lodging, books, clothes, cleaning, to n h«k without tfliem. 

Why docs UMIST hnvo such a ® tCi . . The Corrosion and Protection 

higher perccutogc of overseas UMIST has no means of knowing Centra at UMIST is currently, in- 
students? Tlio first answer Is that whether overseas students aro volvcd with 81 places of separate 
as <i technological university Its " rich ” or M poor Tlie majority research. The cost of coixosioti In 
courses have a greater appeal to (54 per cent) are either suipported Britain Is £l,000in a year. The 
student from tlio developing world, oy Wiemsolves or tliefr parents, and centre investigates cerrorion failure 


[ * long hofore it coursos have a greater appeal to 

s. iho first 75 por cent goes students from tho developing world. 


tha figure for nndergruduates is 76 
por cent. 

At UMIST foreign governments 


(such as in oil rigs) and tests and 
invents means or materials which 
would prevent it happening. 

Lost year of tlio 70 postgraduate 

t _ j _ nA 


According to Professor Robert N, which also hns a high proportion or pay for 1G per cent of the students, Lost year of tlio 70 postgraduate 
neszewine, tlio principal of UMIST, overseas students, tlio British Council for 4 por cent, students ml course, 30 were British 

► pe c i ; ce, !i l ’ a 8G of money spout on ' it Is also drauod that If UMIST the university far 5 per cent, mis- und 40 were from overseas. A 
j ■ , C09ts co-ul<l possibly he provided far arts courses ad other colIflncn.iis nod industry far 13 per Wgraficwit propoiiloii or tlie work 
zrngft a, but. on j y Qvei . B ‘ fixed unlveralti'w do, men overseas num- cent, and tltoro is n small liumber done at the centre is funded re- 


. e j ■ * -- universiUM uo, inen overseas num- - — — — - - 

P mile v tJ ' lin0, bers would bo sn spread ns to pro- for whom tho sources of fee support search. 

em pl°y a 1.GI4 full-time duce a percentage. in lino wltli tlie aro unclear. Dr Vic AshworiTi, 

• Sri part-frnle staff. But redutl* national average. But nlso they . There Is no evidence to show how III corrosion ’ sclenct 

™ncy is not, he stresses, an optloiii came because of UMlST’s high in- many of the poorer students will was tho ouly place v 

Apart from the fact that Staff do tcrnatloiud reputation.. decide nut to come when the fees could carry out ful 

d* let £j e ' redunduifay is !. ; i 

A warm welcome behind the. Iron < 

;w,800iper 6v«rte«s s tilde lit; ' ■ . a total student population .of- about lateral cultural agreements. British restore one of tilto Jv 

•JfeestinWd that about 60-65 per 10 million. The bulk of than come students, for example, get 175 in the cenfre of Ts 
ovarseaa students would from third world countries end roubles a mouth. Tim Fren«u Cana-. njtH -capitol. Sped* 
1 -optttiaue to want fa .come to UMIST 1 those having cH»« - political ties dians and Americans get more, die xAumry are «I» 

.' gn tijose fees. A that wore the case with the Russians,--, v. J HosteJ fees are either very Ww or foreign sttidente in 

“'en tifa university would, not be. ■ But In the best Soviet universities -free. • : • . ' . , ' ' Tlie chief drawbuc 

abie tp pay lits.flxed costs. . - there - are -also postgraduates and Most foreign students ore concen- Russia is the langi 

• 1 '.The; pew ^proposals on overseas a few undergraduates, from Western trated in the big- towns: Moscow; year of all courses 
Student, fee*, come, -aarinst a back- countries. Tne Russians wast that Leningrad,, Kiev, Tashkent, Odessa is spent 6x1 w hil 


for whom tlio sources of fee support search. 


aro unclear. 


Dr Vic Ashworth, senior lec Mirer 


. There Is no evidence to show how in corrosion ' science, said UMIST 
many of the poorer students will was the ouly place wliefe a sruilont 
decide nut to come when the fees could Garry out - full-time work in 


■ The UMIST students union have 
produced a detailed report on tuition 
tees In which they try to countov 
tlie argument that tlio British tax- 
payer subsidizes the overseas 
students, 

According to Prof ass or Haszcldine, 
the proposed Increase' in fees wilt 
load to o largo drop in overseas 
numbers. “Some universities will 
thereby lose a critical proportion of 
tlicii- Income nvor a very short time 

} ierlod, and will bo brought to tlirir 
iimnclal knees, or will col lops 6. 
“Many others, such as UMIST, 
will steadily be brought to a state 
where they should no loti gar com- 
pote (is teaching and research estab- 
lishments of the highest quality oil 
tiiu required international basis.'* 

Ngnio Crfcquer 


A warm welcome behind the Iron Curtain 

Tliero era .about 5S,0Q0 foreign stu- made far Soviet students In the A group of Finnish postgraduates, dialectical .materialism, the history 


' Ovarseo* students would 

1 -06 We to: want to .come fa UMIST 1 
■’8? feea : ®f that were the case 
university would, not be. 
IS *9 pay i its . fixed costs. 

’ Vf.. j ' i proposals on overseas 
’’firoi n i-- t 6 * 1 cotoe , -against a back- 


particular country, apcbrdlaig- fa; bi- . ifriis siunuier.ffor *«nmn*lej helpbd- . of- Soviet socioty tuid .“fund omen- 
lateral cultural agreements. British restore one of tiho historic' churches tttls of nature and society '*. 
students, for example, get 175 Jn tlie centra, Of TsUlnJi, tlio Esto- Foreign students are free - : l« 
roubles a mouth. Tim French, Cana-. jilq« . capital. SiiecUl tours around 1 travel td pud from the West .win le 
1 Americans get more, the qOumry are tiso organized for studying in tlie Soviet Union, end 
is are either very 16w or foreign sttrdents fa frve vacations. many do during the winter aeft domic 
• ‘ . . ■' . ! • " Tlie chief drawback to Studying in break' in JaJiuary. Britain,^ Prance 

— !-u Vi ■_ > f - a. i-„ miri_ ansi flftiMriutio dra ilia. fAvm ■i'll P 


countries. 


iissions boast that Leningrad,, Kiev, Tashkent, 

HI ■ ■ w tr^Ti I ^1 ' ml. - J , 


to studying In Drank' m January, jititain, rrauce 
r e> The ' nrst rail Germany ore the favourite 
or foreigners places : shopping seems to -be the 


^■otipdVof eputinued^nweases. Dls- altogetiier students, come from 137 arid TbLisI. 'The hardest ! 


, ..' 1 were first Infro- different > 

■ -^ 7 {- There have been, .- 

■ .1975 arid .- this scledce . pra» es ~ 

?bw,t * .sfc.igss 

,;'v ikjj % ofteit polpted out that as the ties. for studY in the Wwjmp 
**»* tiie , ntan- ff ted 6r die ; course ls/fan 
j ,■ i.Ujv ‘ But the' “mik ** bt , expensive. - : . .'• 

■ ’’ ' ■ Kitlon far. •n i lonttBi it 

pobt'w rirou o fries, .is free, and in addition ithey ,i 
^ . .titled; to grants. For *iird 

they used countries, tito a juttount Is. Wj 

. * ro-^ui* n . • Saw SntnAf fltuc 


different countries. • • i- ,, 

Most fofalgh;. .students -follow 


science . oouraes-^si/erialiy medJ- 
clixe. agriculture, engineering and 
otiler . fields where Jie ppporr^j- 
ties for study in the West era eitiier 
jUnJtcd 6r the roursd is/lpng n\d 

far all forelra students 


is Moscow. State University.' Stu- _ 

dente live in iiostels, shasfag. rooms some Russian In advance helps, but ^eU-. tiieir westm'n vurcnasas toi' 
with Soriet.students.-spdareert' ft Is not (expected at ifadergjraddafa .. nf 

couraged to take part in all student level. The RifapbinS ^nkojraabplay of 

activities. .’-AWr letups of^ ^ experience.. Soviet -- 


union ot uiock marxet goods, ana 
ijell , tli oil" Western pui'chascs 'fai' 
many times their value. . 


though . they 




dents -from, his country. 


Cooversetlori and « Si 
■ lined approach bring .8t 

fc-vm- worifos -.min 



■ uuuaa wp ' vio c 

tASn' Foreign.; studehte' 


icaUe^Uqdtion-jco 


the -poutm-y receive more, tiie amount dep^d- 

P-, 1 , itajvrbmi '-'lng‘ one- reciprocal' ■ anaogemWB 


^tei take gu 
trees .litgt r-ito 


pkiy softpk to 
i ho$veVeri aud 
le vritile ^tiiey 
fefcr to get io 
iwis- hntf . visit 
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- Will the British method of financing students ever. become more like the American ? 

I'.-Hlji';- • W-- '! "1 h • ,• f ' • . ' - 


Fears that loans 
may replace grants 


‘Jerry-built’ system reflects 
diversity of college life 


bureaucratic complexity. 


The combination of a triennial purporting to show that the cost of WASHINGTON 

review of the grants system, and debt collection in the United States , , . 

the presence of a Conservative is as high ns the present grants The most striking feature of the 
government prepared to introduce burden in this country. United States government’s arruy 

radical reforms, has set off alarms One solution, which Dr fioyson of student finandal aid programmes 
in some quarters about one of the has said he would like to see hi- is its bureaucratic complexity, 
groat fears of successive generations Yesti gated, would be to farm out During the 20 years since Washing- 
of students. It is that some elements the problem to private enterprise ton first provided cheap loans ta 
of loan might, after all, be brought and allow the banks to administer needy students, the federal commit- 
in to supplement the grant and student finance. However, although ment to help students pay their way 
eventually to replace it the Midland Book has Introduced through college has grown into a 

Such a possibility hug remained B scheme whereby pareuts con bor- $4, 500m a year combination of 
dormant since it was considered row “P £4,000 to assist with grants, loans and subsidized jobs, 
and rejected by the Robbins Coin- their contributions to grants and This “jerry-built structure” Is 
mlttce 16 years ago reanoeariiia the National Westminster Bank has "irrational, confusing and cumber- 


umciaiiy, tne proposition u not a »««i too ,Hr * “"Jr u *ss whihuhuii, 

“ livo" ono now, but this has not case, with the Midland scheme The complexity reflects the extra- 

eliminated the suspicion that a loan operating mi an interest rate of 4 ordinary diversity of American 

system would fit in comfortably {Jf c t ® nt rf£ Sf higher education, which makes it 

with lory philosophy and could bo *“® 3tudenc would bo pro- difficult to construct a sample system 

pushed through in tho current n o VD ^ t , , which would work fairlv for all the 

political climate. „ ?v«i at low interest rates, it is different Itom of LratiStionV A 

Whllo sympathy with loans lias f 0 \ns Sem ° fd life vimblv 1 lead rev i ew of the poHtical debates about 

oreviouslv been asci ihcd milv tn »oan system would inavimoiy lead student financial eat stun** 


previously' been ascribed only to £ % fdllin srudent IS? Si s £ ude " t Mendel assistance shows 
tlioso of extreme views, support for EL dv t |i SsS wS” J hat , competing interests of the 

a change i 8 rapidly becoming kmture sJudS Som ^orWacki not *e needs, of the 

respectable again after public utter- g ra , nds to Kronm TtiHcwcer to ^ determined the shape 

anceg on the subject by Ministers, fffired^ of the nrqerammps. The most 

Dr. Rhodes Boyson, Under-Secre- system works a dwjuaSi in mnnv ob X lou5 division is between the state 
tm-y for Higher l-ducuilou, 1ms said cither countries die impact wlwrfl “"l 1 ? 868 a,ld universities, with low 
that he would favour at least a par- grants Iwive been trad&ally avail. n il tlQU , £e ??' “d *® expensive 
,'? U “' cb y stmlent Sble would b^nriderable. private institutions. 

froJS 1 ^?he granfa n^gemeSS*?^ With ** incidence of graduate Congress has always Found It 

iUR Only ^ unemployment rising and the link easler to keep adding new pro- 

by t°m s a£ Although he rannS j ,etweon ^sher education and earn- grammes than to take the political 
ujr UK. aiaxc. /tiTiioiign ne cannot i nc 1V1WA - Lmm no risk of reforming nnrf r* 



tlio Industry Secretary Sir Seith a iengtliy period of repayment. An jjjsher education programmes for Loan is also a campus-based 

?Mefd 0 n va “ “» ke £%£!? fi** y ff s (s ? e * is * dlrccrJcscon- 

Rran'h KSKrgspsrapi! s me of z 

■ - s-» A —-a-ws- -** » 


give nott.uno students jobtihi 
nt a cost to tho EovaiM 
$SriUm. 

Tho State Student kg 
Grant scheme is designed i 
courage state government* hi 
their own grant programm 
federal government prorifa 
dollar for every dollar prtmk 
tho state. The SSIG png 
will cost Washington 
year. Most state grand nt 
pendent of the SSIG propu 
altogether the states spew# 
year un student grants ndd 

ilway, found It I M ® h C*” 6 " 10 ! «P» rt Cow™ F^tunu.c*,, indMM k 
ddluc new nra- do not to chart M 

ake the political mam SE0G is 51.500 and 570,000 ttw-ougli the nwra of fedtnb 
and ration all zina ““dents will receive grams at a a!J d private pro gramma, 1 
igress is in the tatal cost of 5340m a year. university and college has « 

ing all federal #The National Direct Student 

programmes for Loan is also a campus-based n ,yone 11 ,wed °* 
s (see the story programme. It is a direct descon- The student’s life is ipi 

again failing to dam of the original 1956 loan easier because most grittifap 
ty to reform the scheme. Tho government provides clcs, Including the fedenlp 
coil leges and universities witli 90 incut, use tho same uflKldft 
Ziilficant eenor si VW cent of the aipital they need to cial Aid Form. It is a cnw 


Theodore Rosaak is a West Coast 
prophet who once edited Pence 
O’! . News, the newspaper of the British 

reflects tfe « 

* * has a recipe for cultural rervolutbn 

I a in the eighties. Here is a text from 

i A- ^-v lus newly published gospel, entitled 

I I M Person /Planet : The Creative- du- 

LJ. V^ 1 integration of Industrial Society. ■ 

“And so. quite suddenly, in tlie 

, - ... , , very heartland of urban-industrial 

. . e . ‘ Uf ** ,lltc « «° tintejt • society, a generation appears that 
rupay proccedbigs, i%t '■ instinctively yearns for a quality of 
‘“‘l l»«y »P, rebi» 3 •• ijfe wholly incompatible with the 
Inefficiency of tho «!!«$,* gigantlcism of our economic and 

(m-r the post couple o( £ technologioal structures. And the 

Government has taken km. cry of personal pain which tliat 

tn strengthen the debt X generation utters is the planet’s 

nice hail ism mid iho defuJS own cry for rescue, her protest 

beginning in fall. * against the bigness of things be- 

Thc College WoAAsJ, coming one with ours." 
gramme provides pait.twL! The passionate tone has chongod 
mem for low andn&SS 8 J nc ® Hunka clasrifi 

student i. Tito covernnStl book * The Making of a Counter Ctd- 

80 iK*r cent nf iho m««rL5 ture, won hearts and minds on col- 

miy ihilr wltt. .MS- ™ 8e campuses in the late 1960s. 

-Ji, ItoV « 1.0 ciflloS hi * ^test epistle is addressed 

mnfit .m. i.fi»i l,fn« *‘ l - • vto the cynical seventies, to tlie en ? 
? d« K « n,,^ “ronmentaHsts, whala^av.r. 

“young scientists who are well 
giVL notl.itfX) students job* drill at vay into Tantric sndhuras”, to 

err/?,, Ll,sl 10 tbo g0V£n * 1 evei-yone unhappy with the me* 

■>.i.iOni. ... decode. Mr Roszak writes: “The 


•India 'Visions, Ife .hpcfc dj^ 


time when drug-induced 


honour in own country 


Witli the incidence of graduate Congress has always found It 
unemployment rising and the link easler to keep adding new pro- „„„ , ^ 

between higher education and earn* Brammes than to take the political mu ? 1 SEOG Is $1,500 and 570,000 

Ing L>ower becoming more question- r f sk of reforming and rationalizing stud . ent8 receive grams at a 

able, one could hardly expect a the structure. Congress is In the 11048,1 cost of 5340m a year. 


environmental anguish of the earth 
has entered our lives. The needs 
of the planet and tlie needs of the 
person are one.” 

The style of writing, and of con- 
versation, is . hortatory. But Mr 
Roszak hates to be celled a prea- 
cher, even though his rangy, gaunt 
appearance puts him, in looks at 
least, somewhere between Clint 
Eastwood and John the Baptist. 
He is a serious writer who 
supports the habit by a professor- 
ship iiv history at California State 
University campus at Hayward, not 
far from his home in the academic 
hills Df Berkeley. 



Whether Theodore Roszak is a faded sixties.flower or a 
perennial ready to blossom into the eighties, he manages to 
command attention with such declamations as 1 The needs of 
the planet and the needs of the person are one \ 


amed house are sweeping views David Walker assesses his work. . 

savs both he and the visionary perlence, for a broader sense of Britain, than (a the Unirad States CwWdh is h e left Peace New ■ 

Swlisra h" offwed were tikei Sie perionality. for tlie things I Tie Urtjnw , gare Pereon/Ptotet > Bnd tile C nd 5. He cannot etomnch 

up bv the East Coast intelligentsia, call ‘ personhood ’ hi the book Is full, If on deal, page. the idea of a movement: no need 

Then “ ... in the mid-1970s it was very Btrong and wldelyrepresentea ouite right, for die work of inter- for one. 

as if somebody pushed a button, throughout society right down ore line a culture unto itself is diffi- “ In our time, a secret manifesto 

Some kind of decision was made In blue-collar workers and tlie woife- H ^ Roraa i c has a failing. It Is being written, fflt /wiU not go out 

tlie upper reaches of the American ing poor. It is a highly intecntwa ^ ^ j n j^e words -of one to tllie world as print on the page, 

intellectual establisiin^ent that me desire to grow and expand one a reviewer, a promiscuous enthusiasm No mass movement will ever, raise 

time had come to repeal everything sensibility. , to award tlie future to die nearest it as a banner. Rather, its language 

that the sixties had supposedly “ Often, I dunk, it presents its™ group of insurgent youth at hand, Is u longing we read In one anodiera 

come to represent, that the time in the form of discontent, e een«j oi QTDn ^ were at times in, the eyes, the *onmng to know our 

had coniG to get back to sound being sold an identity mat isnr jgsos merely {The New York Times authentic vocation In the worid.to 

logic and scientific orthodoxy. true. I think that a again) “noses of ninnies playing find the work and the way that 

".The sort of issues I was raising, gocdal ;inove^t. Itia timply lhat grab^ss around the hash pipe.’ belong uniquely to NAtin 


siam * oouleges and universities with 90 

yfous proponents of loans,’ is That PJ» rer People. The six most significant general PW jent of the aipital they need to Aid Form. It isaconv 

those who gain tho advantages of j S lae . most favnured system under programmes by which the federal nead y students witli sub- form, requiring full detsflt* 

higher education should pay some- supporters of government finances uudereradu- « d,zetl loans, the institutions them- student’s and ilia parttitf* 

thing for it, radicr than expecting VwS ^ ul i ate ® « described below. (I shall , selve f .^ve to come un with the capital assets mid expedite! 

the less fortunate members of tlia vl “ tbe P % A f,X 0U Earn ignore the many programmes aliued F e ™? n,, » 10 «ut. Tho loan is at least it only has to bej 

community to subsidize them. Far {fjfjr J hl 18 «J u * d ^thor be a at . special groups such as army totereat-froe' while tlia borrower 0 »c®. The College Sc^ole^ 1 
from being an un justifiable impost- nL ncomefor n set veterans, and all the grants and attcnds college. After graduation vice, which is Appijd 

• tion, a Icons ; system would actually Sf inw* ^ fe iep . a J d l 0Br “ p °r postgraduate and pro- begins and 3 per cent schools, colleges and into, 

be p refer h bio morally as well as nn VQ If 0 feaslonal ■ P /Jntar^t^ cUargwi on tho ouutand-. , i] \ Q 

financially, its supporters claim. SSnre once the ^ b , Fd H . _ • ’ ingcapltti. Thi maximum loan is each TAF nnd tolls Ate** 

Two pages of tho Robbins Report and ^SS5 nt niiM 0U J tunity Grant fBE0^3n^L»9 P 5 ??°°5 0ver fo1ir This vear university how much I to* 

. ^p-^/SBESL": S&JfiS'fSS! 5Ufc» 
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framed house are sweeping views * I Ja VI Q VV cliivd ClooK 
of the San Fransico Bay. But Mr both hfl and the visionar 

Roszak, looking out, does not much ■“??’ .j c _ v n ffpred were take 
like trie world of the 1970s : a nitaS? InSuUTfi 

world, he writes, for “monopolistic iff “ y „ j. e mid-1970s it we 

and multinational corporations for ii^V5hedTl£lS 

the maniacal middle-class rell^on g, d o{ Jecfsion was made 1 

of merdiandlze, for genocidal f.r™* l^VT rnu-he* of the America 
military establishments, for con- Sj^nPJ^.al^Mtnhllislimant t^at th 
toed ’urban expamlon' for «ate 

socialism for overbaaring public Sat the sixties had supposedl 
for tech ‘ come To represent, that tho titr 

A„rth°™rld of the 1970 . doe. ft* ‘j> 0 JL VrftodSxy’ 0 "" 

not much like agoing ltippiea. One logjc and sclendtic orfoonoxy 
of tiie arguments in his new book, " The i sort nf issues I was wuln 

said a reviewer in The New Yori ones diat dug into ' foe cultur 


book on underground classic. 
Whether, the hippie* read the root, 
notes is another noattep. Eypr. Uign. 
minded, Mr Rospak on<& ivwte: 

“ None' df us who teach in the uni. 
vorsitnes would want to consider a 
student fully educated who had not 
been asked to ponder tihe examples 
of Socrates, and Abelard, Galileo and 
Spinoza, Voltaire and Pasteur." Few 
students indeed. 

When a BBC television craw 'came 
to northern California to film for 
The Long Search, the epic account 
of religion the world over, they 
turned to Mr Roszak as a consul- 
tant. Mr Roszak knows his way 
round the cults; their very popu- 
larity is a sign of the times. 

Self-discovery, he is saying, 
whether through Tfranscoudental) 
M(edltatloo), “ est **, humanistic 
psychology, yoga or whatever, is a 
noble quest. At a recent confer. 
' once Mr Roszak offered a w mani- 
festo of the person ", spontaneously 
composed, urging escape from poli- 
tics and public institutions in a 
search for personal fulfilment in att 
unprefabricated identity. 

The student movement .of tho 
1960s seemed tn be a harbinger of 
such visionary change. The student 
god failed. But Mr Roszak, ever 
hopeful, sees in the 1970s a new 
coalition of cultural dissidents 
being formed: as the planet eartii 
heaves "a mighty sigh", indi- 
viduals increasingly feel themselves 
inadequate in the gargantuan 
society that has beest built in the 
United States faiid, Mr Roszak 
adds, the socialist East as well). 

Does be have a practical recipe 
for tills new brand oE politics ? No, 
Mr Roszak is no Jerry Brown to 
turn “planet earth ” fin to a catchy 


Times was “ as confusing ' a piece 


of radical liberalism as ever came society : »» os 
out of Haight Ashbury: Mr Roszak, bB shut down.’ 


foundation of American industrial 
society: all of this simply bad to 


Mr Roszak is easy to guy. Fw ture Mr Rosaa! 
one thiag. he Is the archetypal Cali- glow to or 


intellectual 5!2Er®” 


■5, lias a 
itlnue to 


of the uni- 


write end lecture for many years. 
This man of the sixties will 'be 


r it: 4 


itnanciai- advantages of higher ■ "r n J "‘ , “r , ^ ona , romam °ver iho posl- 
education -were Thought to have ^.? 1 ? arrled . ^“® n ®“d emf- 
been exaggerated^ end do tibia were |rtJwtoh^ Ut V 1 w, «- a S adei l lIc SfnSt 
raked about the practicability of w ^ f Ve. agencies and *' 

collecting loans after students had £„ a - students theipselyes ranged 


but is typically a net annual income ror Z ? c mcanMJ coll n « tor the 
cadei Qf $ 25 A, The grant cm*£S£ 'eSe/nff^ ?u dC ?t ,H,W 
Ses 6 ffil *•'»« of attending RlS V 


graduated... . .. ; ... . aganist anv new scheme, claims that ®*Pects to spend $2, 400m on basic GW *- 

Since then R number of studies fc ans wpld actually rtudiSS - graflts for ^700.000 students. to * LfiS i i 

found loans • to be feasible f are , un ^eiy to '■’•The^ Suppkmentfl^’ Eduoa-. and th 0 pr^rmimrwiil cTst'Tlio 

sgNteiyative^-bui die argunfonts ■ ?. ,<mal Omidrtunl^ Grant .is g‘ OivtmATffi™ 1 ” llw 

linger on. • , Students, campus "based” programme. That One much m.hi 


'linger on. * . 

How 1 would a new. system work 1 , 
and would it actually save money? 
True, Britain U- in a minority iji 
not having some element of Loan 


programme. That One niucli 


• /l*® SEOG - the need and the and Wdfaro raid rfi 1 ® ,tac 5™ Slnff MSas 

• suspicions' remain that the bureau- bSjfe , * PPP 0 ™ 5 ®^ of loans, of- the grant are determined by notional avSnni Congress the rf 

erfl cy entailed in a new system “winced that warkirt K die institution.- In contrast; tha : *ISS*f* _ r ^° default oil ?7 R) CVV ! fi jT> 


cracy entailed in a new system h . 75 s convinced that working ^institution.- In contrast, tha : die HDS « rnxo or dcuuilt on 
• would be prohibitive. It is said that ® l .^studerits wouId be st\]\ further B J ?29 determined by the Office and n?a«^S.„T ^ fi y 20 P 1 * 
legions qf debt-collecting civil ser- •5£P l, f afie i a I*^ ^ at grants, are -a pf 'Education in Washi^tioh end the lflrpa nt «rn V ® ra f c ° ? 8es onrolllng a 
••'***• vAlfW’tt-ff:SajtoJ2d- .”+* to* the in dividual ’ ^ Wtution has nb “y Fntfi iSJtfor S AaTC ?^° f i- P00P ****'* 
» purnia former students around . ... , , » t f ' ^ough fw WeWc^ BEQGs SK «? r ^ wors w °t® 

the wo rld, and figures are gubted ' John 0*lifeaty P®/ d to students Gfflfta? a better 1 rtiS an8, i ? 10 

- . 1 ' ' ■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ y lasri tutfan. The .tat.T^dSy 


Hen* Is an example prw*. .. 
tiio Collugo Rdio/prship .»* . 
Cmlus is ii mldulMlW:®! 
vrtmw ik i mi Is earn S23.SOO.*? 
ni(d own u small busbesj. : 
has n bnuher also 
Ills pmonis aro expected. 
bum $1,180, « year w <* : 
col lego ox pen sos, and i Cffl** , : 
self Is uRKinnoil M conuibuii*' 
from Ills auvlnAR and by jw, 
summer job. Tliarefcr* i 
family c:<iiitribtillon If *rlv 
Carina intends a priv«»j“ : ; 
where his total ■ BPtw w S! .. 
(nil fees nnd essential iwjr, ■. 
pemlltm-Q) mo $5,500 Jie 
n fiiumriul pneknft© 

$2,920 n yonr. This nS#JS>, 
nosed of u $225 BF.OG, 

even rilAIC OCIWI 8(815 W. : 


JLSS' ls “ “ llow “ 

.At tiie mention of The New York ^argua that the 
Times, the great arbiter of what is mont had got out of st ®P ^ 
right and proper In American cul- lar thinking. My 
ture. Mr Roszak bridles. Once, he the .appetite for non-in tdlecuve 


At the dose of tills year's Euro- 
pean Science Foundation assembly, 
president Lord Flowers described 
the organisation’s activities - as 
“half academy ; and half European 
research council*. 

It was • neat assessment of an 
Institution that has .become increas- 
ingly’ confused- about its role since 
its inception five - years ago., In 
particular this. Is revealed in the. . 


$751) CWS job, $500 stsM:*®*: . p^cular mUJ^jevealed 1 In the. 
ship, and $245 grant fro® ■' ESF*s annual r»w, in which secre- 
lotto's own funds. • tary; general Df ,F V , Sclmeidor com- 

Now vnu see how v.-:-J®ga 


Now van see how 
afford tlioso seemii' 
tuition foes, 


flaws in the European science i 

In its annual report the five-year-old ESF laments the 
lack of liaison betwee n itself and the governments of 

i. ^ I* 

Europe. Science correspondent Robin McKie examines the 
body’s self-doubts stemming from its changing role 


This ivas done to promote ESA's 
applications programme — including 
proposed telecommunication satel- 
lites, rocket launchers end other 
projected ventures of commercial 
valuer including part of the Space - 
Mb programme. . 

" However, It Is-now apparent that - 
this was wrong because the savings j 
were not more .than about 10 per, 
cent' df the whole space budget . 
• while the reductions, tt tho satnq . 
tirfia seriously . crippled space 
science in Europe the report adds. 

It proposes that the only solution 


HS5S&d«* right man to run a., T% ^ 
polytfejhnic .fa obviously nor just n/.K/ 
qnoetiod of ;l)utting Jen udvertiao- ' wJ 
moot In , the' fetal paper, . -t '■ 
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rectors 
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has . recently 
two other .poly* 




£ to pe for the second 
Bank, has fixed date8 ,. I ^yi 
Interviews and eweett 

; Rpnouncemant 
, At tho Polyteehnic : , 

London there w$re-- ® SU:'. 


Space Agency's Contribution', ta Y8F* :wie- nas enmm. nw: wna., w a dded; 1 1 " ‘-.7 . , 

'making' *weclfic^j^fiomm®ndsnbda . EwwImi ; JOsoei^'-MWol ^.7** ua- nrorided 'tfu-tHneh. ; 

for a Ewrdpean hitepse X-fay ‘ iuas involved setting up additional ^ t» o^mambera by 

facility— ara in no way guaranteed activities of specrflc sdentHic mo: «k> not rew 

a decisive hearing at vital levels; grammes to wmch par trap ati 

“It is- perfectly possible for member countres c&n conoioute 
members to take up these pro- These activities coYecr |a wi 
posals and bring diem to their varietv of totoics. including t p 


■'^■JSSSSt i 


could augment, 


activities of spectffo stientgc ^Ssntt 

grammes to wldch partidphtipg . 
member counties o&n contribute- . 

These activities covet wide . Eord FloW 
variety of topics, including. * pro; ; 


■ more briUiattt tqan wmw measure, optional programmes 

inr. W sMe r»nd - Ajte • ^ S«Sd Wgmpnt 7. the , "toamWr , 

di funds rfSearc* ki JJff budget because ^iey allow more 

by their . sdpnces, . flexible . fundlng r *ltliougli the - 

eMuBftfltif '.tw flJlri \ iUlH MlM i lH fl l pfiyfilCS ■ tfTAtsM lllfdl nfOiGCtS VfQUld 


7; to®nt, ttith the 

: • ■ over inqhy tnonthsi oven \riicn the . Vk; 
need to - fill a g&n: has been onti-j - 


5rB 


to return to 
‘ coordinating 


' views early in Decsmw^ • . . wi^ decislon-snnklng processes in- 
Tiiero comptiBn* the United States.' i • ■ 

midcing 0 i ‘ '' ."We. probably wiH ngt reach a 

Birbiinghiah tiie ' simtiar mechanism In Europe for 

Rov ltainmontb ; ^l®«e investment^ in the near 

future., In cases where concerted 


to ■ i'ase»T^ 7hitilt.,';:B^ oV»u ^ dirNt advisory and coprdiiiating 

gfSSS tT , ™?.' 4wadwi ” 


rationalize- 

other: cepes 


least ah altern- 
> for -the organ- 
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|t . Jwntuinliam tlie new.»^ 
11 Roy ifainmondj 

a teaaaaFSSS 
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Headers — , presidentelect . Hubert 
Curien. presently in charge of 
Frances Centra National d Etudes 


robMms pf aoiqe: poly* decide* to t .-Kiitfier than' XT 10 18 ko it on. to. .thq local c 

led widv. tite complex ,’offer. becaus^ "'dewn^ the >!, person on S Q the 'next likely - 'to epswe ' r 

^ w .'r 1 ^ raSiO* s ' 


r than" as 1m active greteofod to 4he .assombfa on. xbe its criticism r of nnottier 1 European 
its search, ^ jjjf 

stie dnd positive ixde. tor W® orgdp- 


ita criticism of another' European 
scientific • organ izatioiv— the Euro- 

pean Space A«eticy. : Tho dociuuent re 


for Research, on , Intern ationol .Insti- 
tutions in- Geuevar-Whp will-t be 
resroonslblo. for . , choosing' which 


Tiiowers m Ws_prwi<iennai izalb ip— as the co-ordinating body aut 0 f mdstlng European On ta this has bei 

'*4 Jf * 1 tSatour * rt-k * m »»' 5( ^ Y ®» r *W ; ^ce organizations in I972,iunds the fouiidntiou con 

activities nwt our WD , K ,,7f war bine. .. fjTT - researr^ - wbfe draS- -sattla into, a role-' 

dation will. Btaud or fall . -{W ^ . ftiH gener- tlcally reduced *aSS were confined sperifically selected 

brilliance and' to- less than 15 jpof cent- of; the • -. . 


opet^tiofl inbasic researdi.tmd to f ... “The European ring wifi'-gener-'. 'tlcally reduced *auu w 

Mwdinate the activities of Biiropes ue eem. n< | nilt jj. of greater brilliance and’ to- less than 15 jpof 

J553Sii.WS «— » ^ ‘“ on ^“ “ td ' bu ^ t ’ 


e- European Once this has been determined, 
1972 , funds the foundation can ; then at -last 
wOfe dr os- settle into a role->tbat lias' boon 
re confined - specifically selected fiw itXjo best 
-ent of tlie -carry out its work < and make most 
i-. . use of- ite talanr. and » expertise, ■ 
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|ijf On eon's University,. Belfast, in a tiiicnuu, 
Rf/fjtiftlitknit cmiiniuniiy, a friendly island in 
i//lvu Hmihlixl wnrld. I’cnple nmy tear rhc-in- 
/,£i selves up.irr uiit-sidi: l lie elegant (loot's lull 
m" inside the disputes ure the itsu.il iitudeniic 
r kind. 

T ' Queen's is responsive to i lie special circiim- 
l siri net s in which it finds iisejf and Iius hud 
li M face ui> to a laige nunilicr of difficulties, 
l hut it tries to provide an element uf imr- 
malily iu a very iihiniriiiai situation. 

Tile ■nrivirviiy ivas founded in i R45> as tlie 
Queen’s ChIU-rc, Belfast, mid whs granted its 
charter in 1 908. Us main huilciiuu, uhniit a 
mile from the city centre, accord in t> in the 
unm'i >ity prospecliis, ” refieci.s the Vic- 
toi'inu view that. higher learning roouirud nn 
nriiute am) imposing liuilding of historical 
aspect' for the inculcation of well-defined 
ureas of kiioivlcdgu and of certain attitudes 
widen were the murk of the educated mail.” 
There are nine [iii-pkies and 758 full-time, 
academic staff, plus 57 stuff in agriculture 
mid food science who ure not financed from 
general University funds, and 10 full-time 
academic staff in the Department of Extra- 
Mural studies, 

In 1960/1 there Were 3,871 students and 
nui]ibers_ steadily increased to reach 6.836 
in 1969/7(1. They hovered around the 6,800 
mark tor three years and then went down : 
-fS^-ii! 72 ^' 1,1 ”73/4 6,336 in 

197+/5. They are now slowly climbing back 
and -hi 1977/8 were 6,741,. which 'la expected 
l ? •i? lJs W ort I0fal as well. The effects of 
■"*' .Troubles’' are clearly seen. In 1960/1* 
too percent afie of .women students was 23 
per cent and is now' 35.2 per cent. - ■ ■ 

The average staff-siuden t - ratio in 1977/8 
was 9.9j Tfqr all departments excluding clini- 
* C T e - t! Uld i^tvhry* Tfte Best' rath 


Toler ant island in 
a troubled world 

Sectarian differences and violence are left 
outside the doors of Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Ngaio Crequer reports 


they may simply get a puss, without classifi- 
cation. 

The system of general and honours degrees 
lias a growing band of critics and the general 
degree is becoming more vulnerable. 
Although some staff value a slightly shorter 
course .with a broader range, the. student with 


linn mid an end to the violence. 

Last year it was thought that the small 
rise in the numbers of overseas students 
might have proved to be significant. The 
vice-chancellor. Dr Peter Pi'oggutt, said ; 
“ What might happen is that more nnd move 
overseas students are pushed West. There 


course .with a broader range, the. student with overseas students are pushed West. 'There 
die honours degree is likely to win the com- may well be 'a slow upturn 1 heVfe which fcouid* 
petition for jobs and research awards. become a real trend for the next four or five 

. The students point out. that, in arts, a ner- years.” 


1 .n, , J r . me next luui or nve 

. The students point out. that, in arts, a per- years.” 

son who has a ..lazy ,f list year (and it may r ■ ' , ' 

simply be that he or she is slow to adapt tb 1 

SmZrjSSSt*' W&'L&fiS? jS ‘ We are looking for certainty in 

suits pf university life) will not be able to go np» ■ , 

on; ..to honours, and spends the rest of rhp UnCCl iBJIlty* 1116 QUlDQQCIl]tIUI)l ; 
course regretting k.', ' . , ... !'..f ■ 

On. the other hand, if-N and P exanilna- n«S nOt ueen replaced* ' , ■' * 

tfoiis or some thing like them, vtefe intro- • 

duced British universities will be looking “ — ■ 

tq -Belfast. aiid.not tite .bthec^way round. But he" was spenkipg before the recent 

£ Siudehtl fere admkted tb |a<Wtaes v father ' anpouficeipept qiT increased fees for gvofsens 


great streaguia. is- that Students are lvot.tbo 
pimicd dovtrt by tlialc original IICCA choices. 

: : transfer of. courses,:, often wdH into the 
fim’ 1 tettn, ds ntJt Aid tfaumoriC exerdse.it 
Has beCortie in some'tmiver^ties; Queen’s-' - 
sqcipa.tq have recognised more thpn most the 
uccentfiinty' apd; lack of .kfiowled^o jUjthe-wu-i ; 


Things work very iitfonually at pma 
Officially the university comes under toes 
pices of the NENI. the Northern Ireland Di 
pnrtmcnt of Education, hut the deportra 
consults the University Grants Commiliwi 
all relevant matters nnd is presumed to ok 
its guidance. The polytechnic Is also direct!; 
funded by the DENI so there is a feeling 
competition. 

The DENI, in December, had notaareeds 
discussed with Queen's Mudent nuratxn f» 
1981/82 Winn huppvn.s is that Queen’s i* 
the Hriiish growth rate, based on the Dfc 
1981/82 target figure and then correct!* 
according to differences itt demagnph. 
migration and projected trends. 

The oge participation rate differs 
in the province, for example a rate of sppttt 
i-m it u>]y 18.5 per cent for Northern I mot 
natives eiHeriug higher education instituilw 
in 1976 compared with an estimated 13.5 W 
cent in Britain for the same year. 

As neither numbers nor grants ar« 
known, and cash limits are set annually.^ 1 
hnud-io-niouili existence keenly felt ty 
administrators. Dr Eroggatt said f " We pt 
tho letter telling us about mu' grant for l»v 
79 on July -22.” He was due W start speafflll 
ft nn August 1. 

One forms the iniprussion that the wjf 
way of finding out how many student!,™ 
arrive at Queen 'a is by counting theri. I* 
id' an indictment not of the staff butw, 
system under which they work. 

Dr Fmgguit suit! : 14 Wo iU '0 looldnijj ' 
cOi'tniuty in uncerruinty. llto uenorai ffjj- 
loin is .that wu arc asked to plait long in* 
tho DENI treating us short, Tito 
Wiini 1ms Rime and it has not been wpl*g 
by uny thing." Ho is anxious to avoid tW. 
of "suspended animation " bpuvoeit itw?* 
wit on tho review body reports. ■ * ’• ■ *' 


duced British universities will be looking T" 7 mum nas Rime and it has not been repifr/ 

( 9 -Belfast, and, not Htfl. btharjway round. But he tvas spenkiqg before the recent .mtylhing.” He is anxious to avoid * 

SiudBhtS kfre- admkted tb faculties^ rather ’ angouijceipept qiT increased fees for Ovoi-soas sl,s P c Bded unimutlou " bptwoeit nw ^ 
Ahan -<leparaiiertts : afQueon‘sHiidoua Of the studpnts, .7 ; ■ . when tho reviuw body reports, * A. 

great streagUia.is ^mt Students are ivot-tdo ^Before that decision, Queen's felt time as Dr Proggatt is cmisdoilfl of A 
plmied dowrt by tliair original UCCA choices, -other establishments were under pressure to rol ° *« lh« present situation but 

^ oveseas intake it might have quickly make a distinction bowoeu ffi 

[11^ tettn, dfe ndt fhS treurtariC exerdse. it added- up ta iucreascd hppiiwirtoijs foi- tlto ntembcis of the uitlverjfity do ns tadbHP 
hex lie Co riii- In same'unlverxWesi Oueen’s. . universitv. SiirVi cnnn..i..i * ... . »...y ...i .»._ k«j.. Omu 


t6 ° Before that decision, Queen's' felt that as pr Proggatt is conscious of A 
u' '? j “JfWUiiaents were under pressure to ro ^°, , in the present Hituntion but wwj 
toe reauco their oveseas intakn h nulcklv nuike n (lUilnrilnn betweeu K** 


nrer renn, ns not ma trautwmc exercise- u www- up ca_ lucreHsed hpplicartons fm- tlio ' members of the university do ns IndiVKW- 
has become in some naive rjrities. Queens- -university... Such speculation is now In tho ^tteens and what tho ourpountO body • 

.knows whether «q oxnl, lined his ideas filly !».« ^ 


explained his ideas fully III. an 
:d, " The univorslty us an 'I n ® tri Su! 


-up the supply- of .students from tie rest o 
Britain, Eire aqd overseas to almost a trickle. „„ v „, 1 , 

’■ In* '1979-9, ■ 9546 t»r- Cent- of aljl Queen’s stu- ■ But ad 
dents were Worn Northern Ireland/ compared-, ‘pirticula 
with 862 p6r cent in 1968-9r -There are no^-. scarred 1 
fewer than 100 malnfend iitudarita at Queen’s, BrifaatOi 
* Tn 1967-68 . there Were 387 from^Great BH-' Xbls is 
tain. • Tho figure rose to 545 in the following of &radM 
unw till eon 1 * w-W” 
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‘QUeen^s has tried to make 
as attractive as ■ 
HO^ible (or »(odents % j 


»uv>u-iAiimcRi: issues wnicn racx u-«. 
edesye of Society , does not 


fall slightly and -then reached 
t. Then there was . a, steady <ta 




hJJiuffi 0 ' , tJtV' decision 'is 


' cqn , take ; 

'■iWLfKb ,J W®9 B P/,bonfiure,(ir ?pasA levbl 
;W -UtWtoj/ear^.-. -l9ocjhl-/actencd- students., con 1 
c ?r,' BSSc ■ It 0 ! j 0 ur'a 'd cgtGB. . or « 

r.-jif.jfouje 'facuUleSi s^uch ns. J (nqdic6ta ( agri- 
to ^MAv'«TOiiMcLUre,. ,; .Tav(r -ahd some of- the 
.engineering ■ depar nupn ts ell . sttidcn ts auto- , 
imulcally iti'ke tho honours course, Bljhuugn 


staff than it .1 
eftd niedicluc 
recruited. . ■ 
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member of the public once complained that 
the students had started all these troubles 
in Northern Ireland.” . . . . . 

Universities which are starting to think 
about mature students and part-time degree 
courses would do no harm by looking at 
Oueen’s. • . The five-year part-time degree 
coUrse In the faculty of economics nnd socia 
science/ although a one-off and nearly 50 
years' old, offers a useful example to how it 

could b® dofie. , , . 

About. 30 students register each year and 
most are in their late 20s, 30s or 40s. Of last 
vear’s intake about a third had at least as 
' g66d qualifications as ordinary full-time stu- 
dents', and some already had degrees, 

•Another third ' had got somewhere close, 
with either one A level 01 an HnC quallii 
cation. Tho other third had no qualifications 
beyond O level, and some not that. 

All potential students are interviewed and 
must show some kind of ability to study, ah 
students take examinations at the ep.d of Che 
yew but for those in die Second two owe* . 
gorles referred to above, .if. after <re-sJts, 
they have still' failed their first year, they 
are asked M Withdraw, It is made very clear 
right from the beginning chat they will be 
BSKefd to’ leave at the end of the first year 
if they are not going to make the grade. 

‘People . . - wanted to stay and 
see things out. They did 
not want to leave a 
sinking ship * 

About 25 per cent of students drop out at 
• the end of the first year, not all of them 
■ because of academic reasons- , 

About seven or eight years ago, when num- 
bers began to fall from 50 a year, and with 
the adyent of the Open University, there was 
some pressure to abandon the course. But 
this was resisted by Professor R. C. D. Black, 
head of the department of economic and 

- social history. 

He said: “If we had given up, as people 
wanted us to, it would have been like selling 
vour shares at the bottom of the market. I 
championed keeping the nurse- We were get- 
ting good students. Motivation was very 
high. About 50 per cent of the students 
were paying their own fees. _ , , , 

“There are chairs in UK universities 
occupied by people who were on our part- 

- time course. I -had a feeling that part-time 
education was going to be a tiling of the 

4f Of course there have been problem^ but 
they are all soluble. Some people have 
moved and suspended their enrolment but 
this is not a serious difficulty. - Our experi- 
ence ■ shoves that you can get round all of' 
the problems.” . . , , . 

One of the issues facing Queen’s under tlie 
last Government which caused concern in 



-r-\ : t , 


Queen’s SOOcc - motorcycle, developed in Ihe Department oE Mechanical nnd 
Industrial Engineering. 


on Reorganization of Secondary Education 
io Northern Ireland that it was concerned 
to prevent a reduction i-ti the attainment dI 
more able pupils. If fewer subjects were 
available at sixth form level, or study of 
some subjects at school started later than 
it does now, the university might have to 
add a year on to the length of degree courses 
to maintain standards. , „ . 

It expressed concern about tlie efEects of 
mixed ability classes on mofe able pupils ; 
it notes that die assumption is made tltat 
the present GCE examination system is likely 
to stay, which may not prove to be so ; it 
wants more evidence from Britain about the 
workings of its comprehensives. 

Comprehensive education is still a live Issue 
in Northern Ireland. With the change in gov- 
ernment there is no compulsion on local 
authorities to reduce schemes. It ds up to 
the individual education and library boards. 
The Southern Board had gone some way 
with its plans and the North West is believed 
still to be in favour. Others are likely to be 
against. The pro-comprehensive lobby feels 
that the momentum has been lost but Is trying 
to maintain interest. , . . 

Clearly Queen’s joins a long list of institu- 
tions which would need to he reassured if 
the parti is to be cleared of thorns. 

Graduate unemployment is slightly worse 
at Queen’s than in the rest of the United 
Kingdom. In 1976-77 the Queen’s graduate 
unemployment figure was 8.1 per cent, com- * 
pared with the United Kingdom 5.6 per cent, 
although the United Kingdom figure lias a 
much higher rote -erf " unknowns”, . 

Of the graduates known to have obtained 
employment in the United Kingdom, 87.4 per 


many quarters was ((he department^ lengthy 
and painstaking attempt to introduce compre- 
hensive education in the province. Jn Nor; 


them Ireland there is the added problem of 
religious segregation of schools and a feeling 
that education is being used as an attempt to 
solve the province’s wider political gnd socia* 

^1^1” statistically' unreliable but neverthe- 
less interesting gnaw poll .of about s dozen 

members :i of the 1 Association jif University 
Teachers, conducted by The TES last Decem- 
ber, not one person was in favour of - tlie 
department’s -proposals. ' Although a minority 
stressed they were 'no‘t against -compre- 
hensives per se, simply tho Labour Govern - 
merit’s way of going about it, feeling . against, 
the whole . idea was strong and Iiqnly 
opposed/-- ■> 

The university has made no statement .on 
comprehensive edition, but made.. it ri ea ? 
ip its respiMseflo the Consultative Document 


m '"s 4 ' 


cent of them got Jobs in Northern Ireland. 
Mr D. R. Clifford, the appointments officer, 
said : “ We have never felt that people had 
to go across the water to get Jobs. In the 
height of the emergency they wanted to stay 
and see things out. They did not want to 
leave a sinking ship 

He has, of course, difficulties not faced by 
his colleagues on. the mainland, in attracting 
visiting employer^.- .They average 80 a year 
Compared with more than 300 at, say, Man- 
chester University. Firms on the mainland 
do not casually ask him to visit them and 
rarely pay Ws travel costs. 

A severe blow to employment prospects 
has been the reduction in the number, of 
grants allocated for, postgraduate teacher 
training. In 1977 Loid Mejchert said .that 
frqm 1978 arrangements will provide 
for awards to be made .only to students 
admitted to courses In. Great Bri»m wbsch 
are not- Available In. Northern Ireland AND 
where rhero .& a j teed. in . Northern Irelsud 


for teachers who take such coiirses 
In fact a loophole in the roguttabions 
enabled a number of Northern Ireland stu- 
dents to apply for mandatory teacher train- 
ing grants from English and Welsh local 
authorities but the regulations were tightened 
up in January 1979, to effectively restrict 
applications for* grenw/places to the province. 

' According to Queen’s, next to no such 
awards as defined above were made by tlie 
Northern Ireland Department of Education 
for 1978-79 and the same looks likely ror 
1979-80. . 

In 1971-72 317 Northern Ireland graduates 
went into teaching or teacher training but iu 
1976-77 the figure was 137. There will be Hie 
severest competition for the 140 or so places 
in the province. 

Belfast is not the place to go for a hectic 
social life. - There are' two main theatres, a 
number of cinemas and hatls and Innumer- 
able public houses. But attempts to revive 
social, cultural ■ and artistic life seem to 
emanate from Queen’s. 

The Belfast Festival, university-based, 
which celebrated its 16th year In 1978, gets 
bigger and, by all accouuts, better every 
year. Although it does not have the universal 
recognition, and the great financial sponsor- 
ship of the Edinburgh Festival, its success 
is still remarkable. ... - . ■ 

Queen’s also has the only firll-tinie univer- 
sity-based film theatre, in the British Islea, 
and an appeal has been launched for a univer- 
sity theatre. 

Most of tUe students at Queen’s cqme mm 
a conscious desire not to get involved with 
any kind of political activity. They prefer 
to leave tlie politics behind them, wherever 
they come from. _ • 

After Film Society, the biggest student 
group is Christian Union. There are relatively 
few student political organizations and. those 
that there are have smell memberships. Pos- 
sibly the- biggest of these is the Democratic 
Unionist Party, with about 14 active members. 

But the union itself thrives and sabbatical 
elections have had' turnouts of up COv50 per 
cent, high by UK standards, : . 

Demonstrations, occupations and otner- 
farms of direct action would havono support 
among the students of Queen's. The current 


A student housing association, Vhicli will 
look at the .special needs of students for. 
accommodation,' has recently been formed, 
but it is estimated thut it will be 10 yeais 
before it begins to have an impact. 

From ihe bricked- up terraces and scarred 
walls of Belfast, the coiiflcrvut ionises are 
trying to reclaim their.. city and maintain as 
much os they can. Buildings winch would 
'not normally be listed in London stand d 
nuich greater] chance pf being so iii Beliast. 

• The Utstet Architectural Heritage Society 
was formed in 1967 and drew up -a list of 
buildings of architectural- importance -at 
Queen's, but it is constantly being, revised. 
One hundred and twenty-eigkr more buildings 
in the university precinct were due to be 
listed. It places . a terrible burden on the Uni- 
versity -if a bomb-damaged building has to be 
restored to Its previous condition because it 
was listed. 

' In one case a privately rented house owned 
by Hie university was blown up I 11 1973.. The 
university repaired it and it was mown up 
again . in 1974. -Tlie university wanted’ to 
: ' demolish it as It considered the house 1 unsafe, 
. but permission was refused. '■ ■" • 

. Queen's can have a very positive part to 
play In trying to alleviate some of the effects 
of the "Troubles”. ‘ , 

The medical add dental schools. In .conjunc- 
tion with the teaching hospitals,, have, been 
able to carry out some extrefiiely advanced 
work in treating bomb injuries. Research .into 
smashed knee-joints and new plates for frac- 
tured jaws will eventually help sutfaret’s 
all over tlie world. 


‘ I think we are much 
closer to industry because 
we are only just down 
the road 9 


union” leadership finds- that charm and diplo- 
macy. both with their own members hip ana 
tbe University authorities are every , bit ns 
effective as the usual studen t_ weapons. ._ 


Accommodation .Is one of tWe student s 
problems. The university has just oyer l.oUU 
places available in halls, houses or apartments 
although a -new bloqk of residences is on: the.' 
way. The situation is ntadd- more.- difficult 
because ‘ many pdly tOdbn fc stu dents live ill 
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Uiide^gr^duat^s at work In the physics teaching laboratory 



The dean of the medical school, Professor 
I. C. Roddie, is very modost about tlie 
achievements that have been made and points 
to the appalling toll of road accidents lit the 
province as another reason for the necessary 
excellence of health skills. 

Queen’s medical school has been able to 
carry out new studies in traumatic surgery. 
In conventional war a person would be Hit 
by a bullet. But in Belfast many of the 
injuries art caused by blunt instruments 
such as stones. 

The only Illnesses they see few of are 
mental ones. Northern Ireland has the lowest 
incidence of psychiatric IHitess ip. the United 
Kingdom.. 

Queen’s hat also ' attracted a great .deal 
of research- money to study .r-he Northern 
Ireland situation, including a recent grant 
of half a million dollars to study conflict 
in Ireland. : . ■ . . 

It feeJs a responsibility to tho region, botlr 
because of its size and Its aggregation , of . 
skills, that an English university would , not 

^Professor Bernard Crossland, head of tlie 
department' :Of mechanical and .industrial 
engineering, - says : ** I think we are. much 
closer to industry, because we are only just 
down tlie road.” ■ ; . 

He is particularly proud .of the Low Cost 
Automation Centre, on advisory scrviefi operi 
ated by the university and supported by til o 
Department of Industry, and the Northern 
Ireland Department, of Commerce, 

The centre provides a variety of. services, 
essentially aimed at the small firm., It- gives 
practical advice and assistance on the use of 
lew -cost automation end lists suppliers, of' 
specialist equipment. ; ■ 

A selection of , equipment, and. systems, 
which may be of potential, use tp * small 
Firm, is on permanent dispiMVand may. .be 
, borrowed for short-term evaluation. . 

Businesses can also bring partioalar .qjrDs, 
duction problems to the centre for ..the uni- 
versity staff to try to solve. The centre can 

.niDiiufqrliirA nnd litlSiAll. *SDfiCi8liVt: 
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-But this can dtove difficult for some students 
jf'itriieanfl having ;to tray el 
the nlty to ^another., traversing, both prb tea taut 1 
add CathAUd areas?. '• , 1 - . . \ 


'One local company made a 4Q t per cent sav- 
ing in its costs after the ift MaHafion ‘ o f twd 
quality control m3cfliilies Ivhirii were designed 
and madd by the centre, which elsi) runs.'pbgt*: 
experience courses for staff. • . ' 

Some of the he/lp given by the univoreity .to. 
local firms began. almost by acctdoat. A weo- 
dolite was dsiqtaged. I* could be repaired only 1 


may ,be, necessary 0 
not to llvd. at pome 
a higher grant. , 

ft view ind 


tion’ authority, wldiout- giving- a.ymy iJte rtA* 
sons, '.and tW authority.. Vrflhftay. t|ib. higher 

ffrantl ! -'- . i '■'■it' -. A- . . ... * 


, found that tills Wnd of service was also upa- 
fid. to industry. There was * danger at one 
dme that -this kind’ of work , was; becoming 
: too much .like a business and- so a; company, 
wa$. formed and; .then hived io « 1 .1 
Professor W. Lewis Warren j head of the 
modern- history department, says oAe -Of the 
.. problems ■ is that Queen's is introverted. 
- " About 1 eight’ ‘years ago, before ihe 

« !.i __ 1 L. j.La«a anaro dfiAiit . 


sity otma^soiiie, which \ ate Jeft to Iffr 

students have: a. deposit before^they 

^ w hi* 

the highest proportion Of : S^ehts,; 34 ;i per 
a full Brant* . 1 1 


; . even 1 ‘Englfrii J fade^" ; 0hTy 
: his department bae-lefrih che pasf20 y afire. 1 " 
• But ohe v of ,: lh6;..thlhgs.:ttpt jftriW 
the remarkable/ loflfAtty^.crf ’ al^fC Mg’ 
to the institutions. , " Tho Jty}?* 

show ih&t M is; ^eriectty p6«iWB^ for. 'toe 
■ community' to get on tcfgqtfbev. 1 Thbt'ls -His 
. 'w i., 











But what would happen in a uni- 
vrrs.ty ,,f alr ? \Vnbo" s 

2ut «rf e i„ t0 11 WO " ld “™ in| y be 

ben proportion to the num- 

iicrs that stayed the course. Can 

rn-,, r Th y uffo , r , d the f“'"astic cost 
tfiat Lius would email ? The Gov- 
ernment j*ive no estimate, i t is 
.lust as well. This is onB of r , 10 J* 
gruiitliose schemes that does not 
R'“ r . in *P*c*»n while so much else 

rinnn ( boguii remains half 

done. Wo shall need to be very 
«*.iro that it is necessary be£ore we 
commit ourselves to the expense." 

■ "»* splendid quotation taken 
hom a leader in The Times F.diica- 
fjoiiui Supplement in 1966 imtlur 
ihe heading "Pip B Dream " whs 

erected life i h *i s , cepriclsrn that 
greeted the original proposals for 

“oo^n V im ?,ty ? f * l,c Air- or an 

came T | VSrSity - , aS “ 'a‘«r be- 
S m 5* , „, r , his scepticism was shared 
by a wide range ui educationists, 

IwlES* 11 * or botfl purties "«d in- 
formed commentators. Amomf 

*{*« scepticism was acconv 
by hostility, clearly dociu 
men ted by Walter Perry in Id? 

years nt j?Jn» li '? l5,,iversI ty , s first 
years. Demand was not prove n 

students would not stay the corns. ! 

?Sf' eTd r rk »»w 12 

taught In such n wav, there wax a 
vast array of existing ciltici 
opportunities; the criticisms WCIU 
nu Micro us, and strongly uigueil. 
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Q obtained its First in perseverance 


Thi 

l«*rs increasing 

port . I nun LKAsTiTIS 
iMuvisuut nf 
n,,t .hj'iuc-b.ised ^ 
l*ioriNii.ii t immcdhSt 6 

- !'« miZt 


tvh phuiu s. v 1 foundation course level. Even Satur- 
i- cunu s at atinjj,,. *“* 

ip public transport will uxacerbate 
these problems. 

There are two parts to this irre- 
concilable dilemma. There has been 
great pressure from some students 
to have more tutorials and personal 
contact and great pressure from 


and number of students, making use 
of whatever mix and match of teach- 
ing resources fit that particular set 
of circumstances. Sometimes face-to 
face tuition will be possible, some 


munity and of . belonging to a 
"revered Institution ” will never be 
easy to quantify, but it is til ere. Stu- 
dents feel they know their faculty 
and vice-chancellor in a very gcr- 


tiines day or weekend sdtoals will sonal way when they see him a on 

I. J 1. ■■ TUi. .... Lnn,.. Fpn.n 


duns hui li in jZ9ti 
list... a.tls fur fmindaiKJ* 


<bs-v.-..s| i In.nis.ind siudaH regional full and part-time staff to 
‘'- l i L ‘ ve, y Sl “ihca 5 increase the emphasis on local 
iiiiimssdd'V 1 1 s " ,oli nui ^fii tutorials. The more this provision 
In iiursiiir j, ' *» increased and pressure is put on 
vi-rsiiv Liiiitinues’ta Si people . t0 attend the more like 
iiri'L-diiriliihl.. dili.mm/. l' 4 attending a conventional institution 
I’lmii ilte bust mmA *■*-“—***-* 

prcvi-nts it seif 


... potentially 

son si bill and worrinc 


the OU becomes, and therefore 
less accessible, and 


. . . - «.>muai>-| more expensive. Although there are 

wi.icli would help lodbifor .more than 250 study centres, many 


be more realistic, sometimes 
specially written course units may 
be necessary ; but more use of text- 
books or individually negotiated 
learning contracts may be more 
appropriate. Some small population 
courses should be dispatched in one 
go and tutored at a distance by one 
or two central or regional aca- 
demics. Failing that they should be 
discontinued. 

The commitment to distance learn- 
ing is critical both because it affects 
the way in which the learning 
materials are developed and ensures 
that people who could not get 
access to existing institutions -can s 


the box r \ This we know from 
the many phone calls and 
letters we get, using first names. 

However, the dreaded policy of 
" equal deprivation and shared 
misery” has also affected broadcast- 
ing. Broadcas is cannot be used 
for compulsory work, a a some 
people may not see the broadcasts. 
Time is spent on elaborate broadcast 
notes as a fail-back, which cost 
money and allow people to use them 
as 'a substitute. The proliferation 
of courses means that many courses 
have no repeats and are put out at 
incredibly anti-social hours. 

must -be taken of die 


n isfnxh u V niv f a ity has r*« double figures «* w. 

..sHfaa il?cio^^ ?T’ ? T y once thought be,on * ed 

'if 1 ffr'on . th= . 00 and ’ now has 77,000 students. 

x^vinU^T. fbluCfS Naomi McInt °sh, Professor of Applied Social Research at 

z\ for' 1 . sftsj* 1 0U Iooks back °n a decade that made the sceotics 
S£ .» si? swallow their words. ptlcs 


I ..a -|.i — _ ""’i* mujTlCL - iUU 1 6 luau *<tAi uiuuj umnj — - - - - _■ — - a - . - - , - - - 

* «e form in B »a n i A -till have oulte a iournev still study. In particular the OU has' arrival of lTV 2 to rethink the use 

.niummii in often oifi' While It ^ po^ibl^ broken ^ ^ 0UDd *? P™vidlng of broadcasting. It would be better, 

cnhc-il laconically as «|aui, *° 8 et ™ ’•" Ue a \ s opportunities to a variety of dis- m my view, to concentrate tele- 

v 'ilnm ami shared P rovl “® television and radio in advantaged groups: those with a vision ; on foundation. 'courses and 

Usually argued in rclatkg > - 1 study centres, it js no longer range of disabilities, the mentally larger population second level 

tuition ii| siudout crofter Mi possible to provide replay facilities ill, prisoners, the armed forces ana courses end continuing education, 

of Mull, and is exnre&ilhi Ih all of them, and computer ter- merchant seamen. Although - small Courses could then have regular 

that it is not equitable («. mllia i s „ ow needed for 30 courses numerically, these students have weekly programmes which stud 

r,»:ii*nii«n — e u ' l( " u v . important continuing needs. n,»mwivM m p«,n- 


yunrs 
mcnccd 
to mako 
far the 
the pi 
and how 


teaching services for sost n 
if you cannot also piorii 
for that crofter. 

Most people believe that ik 
attempt to resolve this dike 
resolved correctly. Oritinil, 
did not Include the prow 
regular face-io-face luhJui 
When it wus realized thatii 
would permit some fj«i 
tun ion, the science fenhyb 
oiol" -* ' • ' 


are only installed in 200 study 
centres. Many poople just do with- 
out them and do their computing 
assignments theoretically by post I 
At the same time as students and 
tutors want more tutorial contact, 
so. students and faculty demand 
and want to provide a wider range 
of course choice. Although the ori- 
■ginal intention was to provide a 
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ject areas has been great, and one 
of the main problems involved in 
external recognition of the degree 
Is not its academic quality, but the 


Fff'iSvf - MiXS 

which stiff exists. But Jennie I en 


Mrki " g 

CCIltJy, anr' l.~r — « - V'l'y ,e 


■ - .. - '**1 helped forward by the 

foMrt on Con- 
tinuing Education, i s the universitv 


icrsuy, 
tiling 

standards. Her 
emerged dourly 




wS? t ^ n i at ^'^nUow-lewl 1 ^ he ^Wvlour of the 1972-74 

vocational, professional or- basic ^. p<>w so stable that it does T, »'**‘ 3 **‘y uu 

education. or Dasic ^ if we con predict safelv ™iicdialT u in i: 

S Tho ^cif hat are studying have 'cohorc^Sf 4 5 °i |,ep ce,,t of iadff n } V, 1 ,J1q tili « has 

more difficult time studvfrii? nl -SjSj , *^L^ ril fe? te < P f course this P LOplu , w ? re » 0 I 
sy nave ■ HS Puts ■ On one xidn th* pu& Uu 


moving to stiirtto fulfil its second ft? SStiJS T W uKUES - SS 3 B 

and wider Charter remit “. n rJ J?" less rime erff* S,kSS OU 1 „ L' vh ° dro ff. 0llt from thf voiulng uiiorlafs from .Ua 
promote the educational wall-bein!- supp o rt ' etc - P yK ?o U n i n -“. dor to utilise their croditx fn ? ».vslem«tic and integral 


. . , - intention was to _ 

toiv dcniHiidud that this in general degree, the pressure to pro- 
made compulsory. It rodi vide specialist courses -in many sub- 
of arguing to persuade Hi ' ' 

this: that wo would dm! 
more accessible than ode 
graphically fixed iosthuiion 
that a might adverse! “ 
quality of the seif- 
learning materials since 
would be able to hssuim 
inadequacies could be. 
tho safety net of tu 
early decision, across ell 
was that tutorials should 
compulsory but opdo«i 
in uaiure.i ' 

_ ensured 
not diwdrai 


The publication of the course 
units .and book has also enabled 
thousands of academics, both 
overtly and covertly, in this country 
and else where, to use the materials 
to help their teaching. 

Of course the OU has also 
" flowed ” beyond the United King- 


1CI1LS 

can' organise themselves tu remem- 
ber, with repeats. Otlier courses 
could have more radio but no tele- 
vision. Broadcast audio vis ion Is a 
real alternative which must be con- 
sidered seriously. I accept that ther-e 
will be some courses, particularly 
in science, with small populations, 
where a moving video signal is 
necessary. These can exceptionally 
be given air tint? if a case is made. 
Provided we' can afford it, die 
greater use of video cassettes for 
small population courses has to 
come. 


necessarily involve at some levels 
standardized content and a mass 
product. 

However, Open University stu- 
dents are more heterogeneous in 
their background and needs than 
conventional students. .The Open 
University has been criticized for 
reducing the educational experi- 
ence received by its students 
through the combined use of 
Independent learning and highly 
structured materials. It Is true 
that the Open University has 
been set up for independent learn- 
ing and not for individualized 
learning. What can be individual- 
ized is the student’s pattern of 
study ; how they choose to use tho 
variety of learning resources, how 
long they spend over their studies, 
over what time period, and the 
pattern ,ol subjects they choqse- 
They cannot ind ividually "negotiate 
and develop their learning experi- 
ences directly with their tutors. The 
- academics stand at a distance from 
them. The tutors who mark Lhelr 
work are given guidelines and often 
model answers eo assisf’ them both 
in maintaining standards and 'In 
ensuring equitable treatment across 
the country. This is uu other 
example of n dilemma- which stems 
from educational policies adopted 
from tho best of mdtives. 

The argument goes like this. 
Adult disadvantaged sLudems 
should not be assessed once and for 
all through one examination, con- 
tinuous assessment is much fairer. 
Once, continuous assessment forms 
part of the grade which makes up a 
credit it must bo equitable and 
.valid across all students. Tutors 
must therefore mark according to 
nationally agreed guidelines. 




creating courses and teaching them. 
Creating courses is usually called 
production, and teaching Courses is 
called maintenance. Academics go 
through a long gestation and painful 
birth to produce a course, but then 
do not " rear M it themselves. They 
pass it on as it were to foster 
parents to maintain it and imme- 
diate]? move on to their next preg- 
nancy. While teaching a course 
should be die most imporlaut func- 
tion the university engages in, the 
very term "maintenance" down- 
grades it, and It is usually taken 
over by any coarse assistant, co- 
ordinator, staff tutor, new academic 
who Iwppens to be around irre- 
spective of whether or not they 
have been involved in it, or expect 
to be involved in Its successor. 



It Is no wonder that there is less 
Interest in improving or remaking 
parts of courses than there Is in 
making new ones. Tho glory 
attaches to the new course. As we 
move towards the completion of the 
course profile the teaching of 
courses must assume a more Impor- 
tant role, and- central academics 
will need L> be more Involved In it 
as "a central' teaching team” on u 
continuing basis ’if they ef6 dot to 
be increasingly, divorced from stu- 
dents. Tutoring a course you have 
written lias never been built into 
workload, mid increasingly aca- 
demics do not even get to summer 


nationally agreed guidelines. 

What is clear is that with the 'Nationally agreed guidelines .do not schools. This needs to change 
decision to have ITV 2 rather than ' allow space for individual tutors The Open University has had to 


ip-s iu rclution to e 
»unu limitation affi 


# However, given that « tl ^ ^‘vetthie? o? 

S« c ;^7£i. 

project inferior in quality to nthpr 
universities. That wn.MH 




Formative faces of the Open University : left to right, Lord Crowther, Sir Harold Wilson, Lady Lee, and Lord Perry. The Identity of the next vice-chancellor Is unknowrt.' 


5“8 committee’s report £ lL 
thf *. ,e Principles on Wliicli 
the university was based. In fact 
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Posterity ha spoke 


been l, n 7f, wh J ch nniversi 
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* student of th 
should be open to 
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Enrol- 
e university 
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students perceive brondcuw 
inis similarly been cansklw' 
pnxsiblu tu ' experiment 
iillv with different typos 
»r support that different 
ttrr on n coursu In case *#*!' 
dents Iiiadvcriomly got a nn™ 1 
than mhurs, . . ■ 





lack of' specialist courses. Thus 
while the British Psychological 
Society has agreed a set of 
approved courses for recognition, 
little progress has been made with 
the Council for Engineering Insti- 
tutions In the engineering field. 

It would not matter , so much, as MAC|iMUWC «U 11U6 UUIU6U UtBbVM 
; one part-time tutor recently said, if where the idea is considered fasci- 
1 we v did not persist in pursuing nating, but academics seem unable 
1 the model of the face-to-face tutorial 
although it Is no longer applicable 
We ought, she said, to scrap the 
ld&a and plan something else (such 
telephone . tuition) creative): 


dom, both through the use of its 
materials and the application of its 
system. There ere now at least 
sneezed at, and courses have been 
translated for example into Spanish 
for South America. What has been 
disappointing is the half-hearted 
acceptance In the United States 


nating, 

to get over the “ not invented here 


•$. _ . - , 

from the start. She found herself 
this, year tutoring all the students 


syndrome." It is to be hoped that 
ce promo! 

possibility of coUaboratio: 


syne 

this 


week's conference 


omotes die 
n in 


course production an 
can f t afford to let sue! 
tnents go to waste, 

3. “ We are open as to methods. 


d sharing. We 
large invest- 



the fourth channel, the luxury of 
sterilising large chunks of BBC 
time for minute population courses 
will not he acceptable. Neither will 
ITV 2 be particularly interested in 
our more esoteric offerings. They, 
as the BBC, are more interested 
In the wider field of continuing 
education, the education of adults. 

4. We are open, finally, to ideas. 
It has been said mat there are t\Vo 
aspects to education, both, necessary. 
One regards the individual human 
mind as a vessel of varying capa- 
city, into which is to be poured as 
much as it will hold of the know- 
ledge and experience by which 
‘ ty fives and moves. This 


human society 
Is the Martha .< . 

shall have plenty of these tasks to 


perform. But the Mary regards Hie 


tinio. wh2q. senfeo J&UViVJ had ; afc 


‘ developed for foundation courses 


of the university's output. 


■ sources ; '* At d 
capita], resources 
national in tores 


must, 


V ‘ .hS sS!K:,‘s w V« ld ' 


■ gsgs&m tssEsag^. 


thahi 

: .witf 


carefully developed beautifully de 
signed texts, regular television and 
radio, reasonably frequent foce-io- 
face tuition, compulsory' summer 
schools— continued to bo applied 
until very recently to all courses 
irrespective of content, and student 
numbers. The investment and sef- 
VQj> cost of writing, designing and 
' Je-setting course units, or mHkiag 
erision programmes, is the same 
about. £500,000 regardless of 
ther or not there are ZOO, 2,000 
20,000 students. 

balance has clearly shifted 
courses are remade 
academics continue 




and students to develop new areas 
beyond those laid down in the text 
and recommended reading. Educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students may 
have other life experience which 
they could bring to their studies lo 
advantage, if tutors were able indi- 
vidually to take account of it. 

Disadvantaged students above all 
need to have a degree which is 
recognized outside as being of a 
common standard and as good as 
other degrees. There is little doubt 
that many of them find it easier to 
play the grade game and stick to 
the recommended text. There are 
also student stOrlas of tutors who 
are known to discourage ' indepen- 
dent study 1 initiatives dnd mark 
people down If they depart too 
much from the text.' The new 
social science foundation course is 
being planned* as. an integrated 
whole -with no set' books or recom- 
mended reading to speak of at aU. 
If ‘they have it right, we mil 
have a brilliant nevy generation, of 
1 they have got 


has suf- 


grow fast, and inevitably 
Cored from growing pains, it is 
often described os a vast bureau- 
cracy, fossilized. Impossible to 
change. It Is again here a victim 
of its own ideals. 2t is axiomatic 
that it is run democratically and 
that everybody must be able to 
participate in decision-making. The 
labyrinthine complexity of the 
committee structure and : the 
mounds of paper, this produces are 
horrific. The time It rakes to make 
decisions which involve consulta- 
tion and Senate approval runs into 
years, not months. 

Ordinary universities fall' to 'find 
n solution to the problem of bow 
to govern efficiently and demp- 

cratfcally, /i 



... Every new form of human com- 
munication will be examined to see 
how it can be used to raise and 
broaden the level of human undet 1 - 
standing. 

It is currently fashionable in! the 


itman mind more as a Are that has 
lo be set alight and blown with the 
divine 1 afflatus. That also we take 
. Os our ambltiqiL » • . 

Although -many' people expected it 
to and suggested it should, the Open 
University did hot initially set out social scientists, 
to rewrite the curriculum of higher it wrong. . 

education. As Norman Birnbaum One jtuich vaunted benefit of me 
so aptly put it, "the Open Univer- QU is.tho way in winch tua acade- 
sity has begun with a fairly straight- bile contort la put together. At 
forward notion of subject matter, best Ih a synergistic way a team 
which asMUpes that students have can cooperate to make high quality 
much to’learn from an intact cul* materhus tridph are .far more than 
tural' tradition”. ’ ' • tile sum of the Individual parts. At 

But it has set out to make tiie worot, working In course seams is a 
subject matter much more; widely cHfficutt and weerlng, and some- 
end explicitly available rlidfl/kere- times threatening, task. Academics 
It is currently tastuoneoie in tna tofore. It has determined to' .oped aye being jsked to ply their trade 
OU to disparage the broadoattiKg . up to the public gaze jnotfa .that In a new way, by. writing rather tiiarr 

dement, partly as it costs a lot (ft has hitherto gone on in private rfn jepWring*, and: are haring, to. do it 

now comprises more . than one-fifth, cloisters, and therhy demystify - it. in a very public way. . : 

academics continue of the university’s , teabag budget And' if has set itfeK hififa InttUec- Li Creasing ly... : courses aro . now 

rge number, of smaU. and tiie OU bits no cpntrpi over. tho, tual, .design and. production, stand- taking ihraQ .yeurs to make: the 

dalist courses.,; they' BBC's i and. ! partly : since| bn W .ds.in,tbe process. ,,u., ■ current: oemaka Of, the new spool 

' ,tbat these/shpuld many counses ■ Orient , cpnimib. , : HfWfiver, tba Upah University, is ^^cq. foundation,; course is due in 

" - *— 'ts,' I- in, tWbirtiDess ^tfierprorisien .of 1982.. Th e-. main contertt.. then .-has 

ray- ^ mis*: mass education, and Is u«ng. to hjatufor seowol years. .More 

Selieve that Jt tt'tte- guided ' and thkf the, partnerriiip bothn flip , mass media . and. o*ef specialists courses are often mainly 

’to ptick.by its wi£ the BBC Iwp : been a critical- mediate aid - lt in the tosk- The. written by ; ode or two academics 

on of nroridini dis- factor „io .making the .OU ...well, reason ;iQr,.tliis is dlie obvious one either on .their own or with external 

olan each' known, esteblishod and accessible that though .the madia are not consultants. 

h . — *— - e *•— - 1 — when What we 

ley also is the division o 




The problems involved in nuuiag> 
ing a university which also has to 
be a production plant, mail order 
and publishing house, .and . research 
centre; ere magnified A hundred 
times. One problem is the continued 
confusion between using democracy 
to determine policy and using 
democracy as a method of making 
day-to-day management decisions. It 
Is no secret tint Walter Perry feels 
that' a Sedate of more than 700 
members la ungovernable. Pew 
aeaioi''’ Staff Are now prepared 


cel 16m 
assume 

wkfc , 

Whiter P.erfy 


>’ Course creative^, ta^ag Account" of to the vast majority' of the cheap, they become cheap 

— used for large numbers. Tin 


flits content, subject matter, scatter country. The Feeling of com- 


What we have got totally wrong 
>F labour between 


of iWng the 1 fot .rice -disuKiifpi: m 
i^nusyal pom bip ation.pt qpu^ag«,aud 
iateUfictual . and ontfopreiteuriaj 

ahHlty. The task of , setting up ! such 
an insututioq, required ,all thgag 

Continued on page 14 , 
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At a time when most of tiic " 
advanced countries of the world „ 

have hfld very little economic Wilfred Becker man discusses 
KTVr ‘he aub of Rome and other 

s?g£ sUftJi njsssst f rit i cis ( m of e / onomic ? rowth 

movement which emerged in the in the first of an occasional 

late 19G0s and reached a climax in c*»rir>c 

tho early iD70s. series on. influential pressure 

Doubts ns lq the desirability, or groups 
feasibility, of coll Lin uod economic 

growth have, 6f course, been — 


ever, and all " goods ”, such as tech- 
niques to reduce pollution per unit 
of output, or supplies of food and 
raw materials, could only increase 
by finite amounts. Clearly, however 

S enerous are these finite amounts, it 
oes not need a computer to show 
that, one day, on these assumptions, 
the “ bads “ must exceed the 
"goods”. Indeed, the report did 
not even follow out the logic of its 
own computer when these assump- 
tions were inconvenient. For 
example, when it is clear that, given 
the assumptions, even zero growth 
wiU. of course, not prevent the 
world from running out of resources 
some day, the diagram showing the 
computer printout is cut off at the. 
awkward point where this result 
would have been too obvious. 

Fortunately the glaring weak- 
nesses, factual error? god. mistaken 
methodology of the report were' 
soon exposed by numerous author!- 
tative bodies and individual experts, • 
Including some eminent scientists. 
Furthermore, at the 1972 United 
Nations Conference on the Human 
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and very little real knowledge are necessary 


was written by a professional econo- 
mist, the late E. F. Schumacher. 
Few professional economists read- 
ing it, however, would recognize 
Schumacher's occasional references 
to the content und assumptions uf 
economics as bearing any relation to 
reality. His references, for example, 
to the economist’s pursuit of niHxi- 
mlzation of economic growth, or 
denial of any " qualitative differ- 
ence between mindless atoms and 
men made iu the Image of God ”, or 
failure to distinguish between re- 
newable and non-renewable re- 
sources, pr valuation of means 
above ends, not merely showed an 
inexcusable Ignorance of the litera- 
ture of economics but was uiso a 
travesty of that part of the subject 
which the author ought to have 
known. 

Like Mislian, however, 
Schumacher was clearly inspired by 
-a very personal sense of discontent 
— if not despair — which, like many 
people, he tried to project on to 
the outside world. Unlike Mishau's 
book, however, Schumacher's is 
coloured by n mysticism which 
seems tn have -cloudcd his thought, 
ns when he writes that ** we grill 
have to learn how to live peace- 
fully, not only with our fellow men 
but also with nature and. above all, 
with Lhasa Higher Powers which 
have mode nature and have made 


A very Important characteristic 
of the hook, -end one which i? 
shared by much of the anti-growth 
movement, -is its anti-life altitude, 
in the sense that it saw salvation 
largely in terms of die proposition 
that "the cultivation and- expansion 
of needs is the antithesis of wis- 
dom. . . . Every increase of needs 
tends to increase one's dependence 
on outside forces over which one 
cannot have control, and therefore 
increases existential fear In 
short, the characteristic of the anti- 
gtowth philosophy has been that 
society’s welfare, or happiness, can 
be ensured not by expanding the 
extent to which our needs are satis- 
fied but by reducing our needs. 

Whether one regards this as n 
defeatist and petty view of man or 
b noble, iaspiriug insight into the 
true nature of happiness, • is no 
doubt largely a riiatter of tempera- 
ment. But at least it does raise a 
philosophical issue which is worth 
considering, namely the extent to 
ivhtch welfare Is a matter of the 
satisfaction of- needs' which are 
given, as distinct from the satisfac- 
tion of needs Which may vary. . For 
example, in the coutext of utill- 
tarianismi are utilities, the sura of 
which is to be maximized, conceived 
of os being solely in terms of the 
satisfaction Of given needs, or could 


they be maximized by increasing 
needs as well, and hence increasing 
the stupe fur their satisfaction ? Or, 
tu put it nnuiher way, is welfare 
simply a matter of reducing “ pains '* 
(eg. of unsatisfied needs), in which 
case it could be desinible to con- 
centrate an reducing needs, or could 
it olsu be a positive matter of ex- 
panding man's needs nruvided that 
the level of need -satist action is also 
raised to some extent ? 

Furthermore, it may well be thnl 
certain "needs” add to man’s wel- 
fare, irrespective of how fur they 
can lie satisfied, such as the need 
for education, or human contact, or 
aesthetic enjoyments, or even for 
religion. One might even go fur- 
ther and adopt the view, of which 
Nietzsche was the oustanding advo- 
cate, that the “good life” is the 
active life of those who do not deny 
their needs and impulses butt-.. in- 
stead, try to harness them and orga- 
nize them in a creative manner. Of 
course, the choice between the 
opposing schools of thought may 
depend on which needs one is talk- 
ing about, und much of rite confu- 
sion in the discussion of this issue 
springs from -the' tendency either to 
regard all needs ns bad, or to make 
untenable - distinctions between 
*• natural.” needs und "artificial” 
needs. 

It was not au account of philoso- 
phical doubts, however, that the 
steam began to go out of the anti- 
' growth movement a few years ago. 
This was partly the result of the In- 
creasing recognition of the gross 
errors in the Club of Rome position, 
end partly the result of its obvious 
unpalatable implications both for 
the Third World and for democratic 
institutions In such countries where 
democratic institutions still survive. 
Indeed, the Club of Rome soon 
shifted its ground. First, it comis- 
sioned a report by Mesarovic and 
Pestel, Monkind at the Turning 
Point, which confessed that the first 
report had, perhaps, been open to 
objection on account of its aggre- 
gation, on to a world-wide basis, of 
all pie phenomena it studied. Hence 
the authors of Mankind at the Turn- 
ing Point divided the world up into 
major regions. This enabled them 
to show, for example, that soma 
areas of the world would face in- 
creasing gaps between their own 
food production and titeir popula- 
tion increases. 


countries had increased particularly 
rapidly, hut that there were big 
changes in the regional balances of 
fnod supplies relative to demands. 
The less developed countries which, 
in pre-war limes, had remlcd to run 
foud surpluses, were becoming In- 
creutingly dependent on die rising 
surpluses of Nnrrh America and 
other relatively advanced countries. 

In the end, the Club of Rome 
gave up the struggle to maintain 
its earlier position und has aban- 
doned its advocacy of zero growth 
und shifted to the sufe-r issue of the 
problems of the Tiiicd World, 
which are not only genuine hut 
which arc also so glaring tliut no 
computerized peeps into the future 
are required >n order to identify 
their existence. 


In retrospect, die hysteria which 
accompanied the early Uavs of the 
anti-growth movement probably did 
dome harm. For example, associ- 
ated with it were some excessive 
conservationist reactions which had 
most unfortunate ■ results. In 
Ceylon, for example, where molar i a 
had been almost eradicated, the 
banning of DDT led to a rapid rise 
in the malaria death rate. In 
Sweden, DDT had to be quickly re- 
introduced when insects started to 
destroy forests. 

One typical unpleasant effect 
was tlie movement, in Britain, to 
cncoijragp, school children to moni- 
tor pollution levels in their local 
rivers and lakos, for although there 
have been no cases of fatal illness 
from water pollution in Britain for 
more than 50 years, every year 
more than 100 children are drowned 


Bur, in shifting to safer ground, 
they paid the price of not 9eying 
anything which was not already 
common knowledge. Numerous stu- 
dies of food and agriculture trends 
had already 1 shown that world food 
supples had long been expanding 
faster thnn world population, even 
during the post-Wor period when the 
populations of many developing 


playing in or near water. Un- 
fortunately a campaign to teach all 
children to si vim did not appear 
sufficiently novel and exciting to 
tlie pressure groups whose acute 
sense of social responsibility 
inspired them with tender concern . 
to provide all fish with beautifully 
clean water to swim in. 

On the other hand, however over- 
dramatfred and factually inaccurate 
were many of Its statements, the 
anti-growtfi movement, and its asso- 
ciated conservationist and ecologist 
pressure groups, probably did have 
some beneficial effects. The main 
mistake of the movement was to 
Identify the misuse of the environ- 
ment. and other undesirable features 
of ton way society niisallocates 
rfeiour^es, with the rate of economic 
growth. In fact. It. is a plain mis- 
allocation of resources of a kind 
which is inevitable In a free market 
system in the absence of special 
government measures to rectify 
them, at any polpt in time, and 
irrespective of the growth rate. 

If growth were to stop tomorrow 
(in Britain it has already stopped. 


of cniu-se), this would not prevent 
excessive emissions of carbon mon- 
oxide from automobile exhausts, or 
of smoke and sulphur dioxide from 
various production mid consumption 
activities, such as burning coal in 
small domestic hearths which would 
have been dear to the heart of 
Schumacher, instead uf in large elec- 
tricity generating plants, removed 
from urban areas and equipped with 
special ” scrubbing ” und other 
pollution removal facilities. Indeed, 
much of the improvement in ihe 
environment whicn has taken place 
in Dritaln and in a few other conn- . 
uies in the pust decade nr more has 
been the result of economic growth 
with its accom pH nying shift in rhe 
hierarchy of social objectives hi 
favour of less immediate and press- 
ing needs, and its increased capacity 
to pay to achieve these objectives. 

Bur if growth was not the culprit, 
tho fact remained that, in the 
nbsehce of special measures, the 
environment would be damaged 
beyond the socially acceptable 
amount-. The anti-groivth movement 
did, at least, draw public attention 
to tlie danger that, nt any moment 
resources could be uiisullocated in 
the presence of external effects, 
notably in tlie form uf environ- 
mental pollution. This had always 
been known to economists, of 
course, wlui had contributed most 
to the analysis of these effects, but 
it took erroneous arguments und 
hysterical reactions to bring it htime 
to the public and the authorities. 

Secondly, a particularly important 
case of environmental. impact is the 
problem of nuclear power. Apart 
from the risk of accidents in 
nuclear power plants— of which the 
recent Three Mile Island incident 
is a timely reminder — there is the 
more serious problem of the dis- 
posal of large amounts of highly 
radioactive nuclear wastes. For 
there is the possibility that the leak- 
ing of these wastes could lead to 
environmental catastrophe in the ■ 
.. distant future. . . .... , 

This, too, raises not only import- 
ant economic issues in the theory 
of public choice (prompting tha 
Nobel laureate Kenneth Arrow to 
devote a lot of attention to this 
pnrticul ar application of . the theo ry 
of decision making under condt-' 
tions of uncertainty), but also 
important philosophical issues con- 
cerning society's responsibility - far 
future generations. • It has been 
widely accepted in the economics 
literature that the practice by which 
individuals attach less satisfaction 
to later enjoyments than to equal 
current . enjoyments is somehow 
"irrational . As tlie late Sir Roy 
Harrod put it, "pure time prefer- 
ence” (which expresses this prefer- 
ence for present over future con- 
sumptions) is "a polite expression 
for rapacity and the conquest of 
reason by passion”. 


N’evtwi heless^ sonic valid grounds 
fur such h disc'd uuiing nf future 
ben uf its or costs are believed to 
exist oil account of risk. But the 
usual calculus nf risk is probably of 
little help when one is faced with 
pure uncertainty — not degrees of 
risk to which one can attach prob- 
abilities and hence some mean 
likely outcome — and the consequen- 
ces of certain present decisions muv 
be not ‘ only irreversible but uf 
catastrophic proportions.. 


The philosophic ill problem of how 
far people regard themselves as be- 
ing responsible for future genera- 
tions, even of their own descendants, 
or how far societies and individuals 
can regard themselves- as having a 
continuous identity, so that their 1 
welfare could be ouncedved of, as* 
it were.- as being accessible by sonic 
" outside body * r which attached not 
importance to the particular points 
In time at which benefits and costs 
cure incurred, is obviously a diffi- 
cult one, but Is one which seems 
i a escapable If one is to handle social 
choice problems such as those aria-, 
ing .from tlie problem of huclenr 
waste. 

Thus, insofar as the nntl-growth 
movement -has helped highlight 
genuine problems — such ns those ol- 
environmontal pollution in general 
arid nuclear waste id particular— or 


happiness, qr ethical issues such as . 
our responsibility for future genera-, 
lions, it has not been sterile and 
unproductive, however foolish, may 
have been most of its arguments and " 
however unfitted may have been 
most — but not all— of its protagon- . 
ists to make useful contributions to 
thesis problems or even understand " 
them. 

At the same time, concern for the 
future of mankind must not be , 
allowed ‘ to be an easy form of 
escapism, diverting society from uia 


urgent problems nf today — notably 
inflation, high unemployment, and 
widespread poverty. Allowing con- 


cern with the distant future to shut 


out concern with tho pressing prob- 
lems of today is merely escaping in 
h time dimension in the same way 


that many people who display their 
moral fibre by obsessional concern 
with distant lands hut who are un- 
concerned -with the plight of their 
next-door neighbours indulge jn 
escapism iu space. The slow growth 
of the past few years has brought 
attention back to the current prob- 
lems. But it is to be hoped that 
the fashion has not swung too far, 
and If it does not swing too far 
some of the credit must be given, 
to . the anti-growth movement. 

The author is a Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


The lowest paid workers of the academic world 


by Bill Williams V 

The recent attention given to the. 
.plight of low paid workers reminds 
me that thqy are by no means con- 
.-fined t0 local’; government or 


her-' motivation' " 7, 6tHer : -than thq 
purely financial. , • ' 

Orifi; such' group , in the academic 
world external', examiners i 

no musite - wtd primarily "concerned 


elsewhere written on the subject of 
external exontlning and in so doing 
became very conscious of the great 
variety of practices of a yery arbit- 
rary nature by , which different, 
institutions ’ fix faas and the cons?-' 
queue great di&crepancle? and 
generally low levels of payment. 
Discussions with other external 
examiners support this vlovV. . ' 

Bor nn academic.' to talk about 
m0nqy — personal nioitey as distinct 
from impersonal money — Is ilefln- 1 
itdty Infra dig qnd because of this 
attitude 1 there are wide variations 


During 1977/8 a group at the 
University of Leeds made a serious 
attempt to Introduce some sensible 
ordor into its arrangements. On, the 
basis of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of Us niembers, the group (of 
which I was not a member) ' agreed 
that the proportion of time spent 
on each of ; the following stage? lq 
both Arts and Science, was approx- 
imately: setting out papers, a per 
cent ; attendance at meetings, etc, 
15— 20 per cent; marking. 75 t-80 
: iar 'cent. 1 i 5 -. : -s. , - . * ■- 

: "4 Affer cbitsldetihg!'Wr Ibhi' ar(?rba- - 
ttvos it wos decided 'that if would 
bo both most equitable and most 

g mcticablc to recommend a formula 
asia for tho payment of extesrha) 
examiners : a basic feo plus' h capi- 
tation fee Which would vary accords* ■ 
ing to the 1 number, of candidates fqr ’ 
examhintloTt. ly . -. '■ ■v i r . ; t' . 

Should nil e^amlnars have !, tha ; 
same basic ;fec dr If in .?oirie cases, 
the work tifider taxon relates mainly - 
to: marking;'. Would' ;a . cdpit?tioji fee ■ 
only bo appropriate ? Ip 'recoin 1 
mended that It Would be op pro*. 


attitude 1 there are wide variations 
jn rates of' pay of external exam- 
iners. I know 6f |io : attempt to tie. 
external exomkrera’ fees to some 
point; op „ n ne^dpi* te d P R y scale. 
rThe ; > Association - of University. 
^ Teacher s offers no effective- guia- 
'the>;:Couiitiil' for National 
IrWttfjPd Awards;.. whose validating 
chrtic .. degrees is 
f ^pChdenp!,du . jdi e - services 

i ‘ana qXnhr^ise .bjt external examiners, 
1 subject like a 


on which Candidates had failed, 
which bad passed ; and advising 
which candidates should be 
awarded each class of honours, the 
fee should be based on the number 
of. Candidates presenting themselve? 
for the final examination (or, in the 
cases of departments where the 
final examination was divided into 
two parts, taken at the end of the 
periuithnatc ahd final years, on the 
average of the numbers in . those 
two years). , 

- : It was alab necessary to decide 
Jljirilrth'e "dinbUtit Of work 
under taken *by joipo external 
examiner by. Imposing a ''maxlpiifm 
fee or.' HS an altetiidtive. to Intro- 
duce a icala of capitation" fees 
which reduced "as did. ritfinbei? of 
candidates Jut reaped, 'os a method , 
;bf discouroglrig tha overloading :br 
.examiners, ^ . •• _• 

.' .T(pa latter ,method wqs considered 
Bn Unnecessary complication,' and it; . 
Was, qgrffd : tliut ' it;: would bo. 
"simpler and more: affective ( to Jlmjt 
tho amb'utjr of -work' which' cquld be . 
updortakon by ah 'external examlnbr 
by., setting 'a qiexjniuni foe for an 


them as equitable and sensible. The 
principle of the standard basic fee 
was, .However, challenged- by a few 
departments who argued that there 
were .some special .cases Which 
required more generous treatment. 
It wan agreed that . external 
oxantiners . in medicine, .. modern 
languages and phonetics, whose 
dutjes were thought to be especially 
onerous, should receive Improved 
payments, ; ' 

While these recommendations 


of fees is apparently quite arbitrary. 
I suggest that it wpuldbq preferable 
. to add u .link between these pro- 


sper cent of .tha: professorial average 
mid the basic/ Eaa at one eighth' o£ 
(he mnxiriuirh fee. each -rounded to 


««<»»». ( VG, /“V* • 

which toot .Into .ftccourit ^Jur Jr fa 
: duclble. wo/w./of ail extei'dql|. 

examiner: tite setting of papers and 
m attendance in die university .at' the 
final stage. ■ / . ' 7 ’• *■ 

Discussion then turned to lioW 
payment should be apportioned for... 
, the .marking, part .of the job. It'-, 
“was atgued that, as the duties of an 
external examiner comprised riiainly. 
comparing the performance of stu- 
dents taking examinations ; ad Vising 


external exam irietshjp. .' 

: The thon hnd to,' put .Wsh 

figures W m6?d . recpmmortdaHon.S 


. the.ti.erifodt.E5.";, ' 

(' For , ,tlie . ben?flt of those not 
familiar w-lrh-.the terminology " the 
.. professorial. 'Overage.* is a notional 
figure, bne of. the few fixed , points 
for- professors* salaries , on,, tho 
agreed, scelp' bf puyirients for . uni- 
versity academic stafE (non-cljiiical). 
This stiggest loti. ■ ijs .... not v ‘ entire ly 
aVbitrety.i jtising-', this, ‘ prdfassorim 
average aS / the tie-point takes/ 


figures I 

Whaaever the reaction to my 
specific suggpstions, something ' 
needs to be done to remove or re- 
duce the present inequities. ' Com- 
paring notes with ray colleagues — 
you will have gathered that I am a ' 
mercenary .character - ■ discloses' 1 
many inexplicable, often large, dlf- - 
ferences in fees ;< on one occasion 
one polytechnic was paying six limes 1 ’ 
as much os another for essentially 
the same, services.' ■ 

I ltave been offered twice ns rituch 
by -ode institution as another for. -1 
equivalent examining: On owe occs-' 
siori- 1 was offered a £150 fee; when 
I protested that it should be at least. 
£250 • that improved figure was 
□greed almost instantly. No cqflo 
knows what the . proper levels are 
—there ore 1 no proper iev els— and? 
colleges ara ofpen hesltant and some- 
times 1 Bpologetlc when -making' 
approaches. 

who* makes tho situation- so 


ic £350 (these figures'*, of cour^Oa. 
to be reviewed regularly). . ' 
These prihaiples were inon. Con- 
sidered by every department in t|io. 
university and almost ell accepted 


the n\axlmuirt level' nitwit weiT.be < 
equivalent, to, about l/?5 of a nor-, 
me] academic’s, working year, .rq-i, 
meinber)Ag that muqh. bT It Is doiie 
under stress end at unsqciul; hours ! 
And I bm‘ thlkirig about pre-tax 


what makes tho situation • so 
ebabue -and -tho problem so Intract- 
able is -that it is Impossible to 
identify any authority' willing Or 
able; to deal with jti "At best it 
trill Cost you. money, qnd at worst' 
it WlH make you a lot of enemies.' 1 , 
Nonetiieloas ft. rcjnqhis a reid pro- 
blem, as reaiflS tiiat of -any other ' 

S roup of underpaid workers. la 
tis nor a matter ott which the' 1 
UGC.-. end the CJNAA might ■ tfob’ 
jointly' and Issue a guide to their 
.Const ftwenta ? Or tailing' than beCJ' 1 -' 
baps .tim A.UT i and NAFT1LE ? .. . 

Thd tiuth&r is direct^ ' of combined 
studies in the Faculty of Science 
at Leeds '[/musrsifp, / - ' ' ' . 
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Kierkegaard: a deepening of subjectivity 


Sorcn Kierkegaard's Journals and 
Papers 

edited by Howard V. Hong and 
Edna II. Hong 


Indiana University Press, £101.50 
(Complete set of seven volumes. 
Individual volumes may also be pur* 


chased.) 

ISBN 0 253 18239 5 

What Is attractive in reading the 
journal of a great writer 7 No doubt 
we enjoy its relaxed form, its sim- 
plicity and directness of style, its 
naivety. Above all we would like it 
to be " charming ” and “ delight- 
ful ”, that is to say innocuously 
personal. We look forward lit a 
journal to conversational tone (hat 
promises access tn the personality 
that lies half-conccnled in the 
rigours oE his published works. We 
even fool this personal presence 
may be the key to comprehending 
the entire ait of the ivritcr. 

'flic finest literary journals, of 
course, play upon these childish 
desires ana deceive the unwary 
render into the Illusion oE just such 
an implausible personal encounter. 
But only an artless reader could 
construe*, on u second rending, for 
c x.HTi] [»fo, A i ulru tilde's Journals in 
this way. They are us carefully 
composed, and ns much a trans- 
formation of the writer’s experience, 
as auy of his fiction. 

The artfulness of such a journal 
lies in the vigour of its apparent 
spomsneity and freshness ; we can- 
not avoid the simple pleasure of 
its revelntiun which preserves, as n 
kind of prolonged and satisfy ii»g 
aftertaste, a deeper aesthetic de 
liRlit in discovering how well It 
has deceived us. It becomes appar- 
ent that the writer conceals himself 
all the more completely by writing 
exclusively about himself, and un- 
covering this little trick substitutes 
a relationship of ironic intimacy 
between reader and author, for the 
immediacy to which we had only 
too willingly given ourselves on a 
first acquaintance, 
i Kierkegaards Journals are among 
the Finest ever written but are un- 
like any literary memoir precisely 
In being a direct and spontaneous 
revelation of himself. 

Unlike Gide. therefore, he writes 
ipore about other people than him- . 
self, and much more about philo- 
sophy aud above all Christianity, 
than about personal re la don ships. 
Indeed all Kierkegaard's works, 
but none more so than the Joitmals, 
exemplify the deliberate dissolu- 
tion of the distinctions between 
self, social relationships and reflec- 
live thought. Reading the Jo unfair 
Is like reading simultaneously (if 
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The publishers of Dickens 



Eliot 
















could not renounce in order to 
marry Regina Olsen after an en- 
gagement -lasting almost a year. 

He shared not only his father's 
melancholy but, worse, his guilt 
(that as a Doy he had once “ cursed 
God ”, or, perhaps, that Spren was 
conceived out of wedlock during 
the year of mourning for hi9 first 
wife), and this bound them in a 
very particular way. Spren could 
not marry and retain his secret, this 
was incompatible with his view of 
marriage ; neither could he refuse 
to marry having allowed himself 
to become engaged. The “ young 
man” of the Either says, “If you 
many, you will regret it; if you 
do not marry, you will also regret 
it ”. Kierkegaard chose not to 
marry; and regretted it. 

It was breaking the engagement 
with Regine that precipitated his 
career as a writer and, just as sig- 
nificantly, his semi-public life on .the 
streets of Copenhagen. To free 
Regine from 'himself as completely 
as possible he set about convincing 
her that he had been nothing but a 
seducer. He appeared frequently 
a P U Y“ C places and in the company 
of other relatively well-off young 
men .pretending a life -of. dissolute 
frivolity. The publication of Either/ 
Or, which he sent to Regine as 
proof” of her naive mistake, pro- 
vided the final touch with its dimly 
fictionalized account of their court- 
ship In “The Diary of a Seducer”. 
He made no effort to avoid the 
scandal; he welcomed it, as he did 
later attacks. He soon became 
known as an eccentric, a buffoon, an 
object of derision. . 


1861) and Chapman and Hal] (from 
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. , ...... In facr, it was not until 1847 popular and lucrative with the Thomns ®l t f nr 3 s E * ,ot ! poet 

Charles Dickens and his Publishers 1846 to 1870), as well ns drawing on that he was free from financial Pickwick Papers that he seldom tie- by A. D. Moony 
by Robert L. Patten such valuable secondary sources as embarrassment, with high receipts parted from that method of publL- Hl , .i , £- e !» is,ly " rcsS> 

Clarendon Press: Oxford Unlvcr- Forster's Life of Dickens and the from the first monthly numbers of cation. ISBN 0 521 22U65:i 

Pi-i.cc. r15_flfi I. -- C .... I |„ .L. n (wwv. » Carlr.l i.n.-lt 


sity Press, £15.00 
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volumes so far published In the Doinbey ami San and profits from 
Pilgrim edition of Dickens’s letters, other boobs— as always, Pullen Patten, “ was for Dickens what the T reau j res courage these days lo 
Almost a quarter of the book gives us all the precise sums in- Globe ^Theatre was for Shake- aiteni p C yct another’ study of Eliot : 


Serial publication ”, remarks 


j.m 


Wm 


te novelist’s constant and snrewa not make easy rending, it at times puuuc reauings. « junn duu uiiu nimumi unuuu u 

adviser. tliB reader feels impatient or be- By the end of his life, he could demonstrated 20 years ago. Such 

At the beginning of his career, wi-Ldered, he will find the final ask for as much money ns he liked, nn analysis was not, of course, 


By the end of his life, he could demonstrated 20 years ago. Such 


aemonstraicu mi years ago. ouuu h f w i,: c i, has hoen 

. nn analysis was not, of course, Sj^ed it smiie times appears to 

Dickens' became "entangled with chapter a useful summary of the For Our Mutual Friend, Chupmau Patten’s main purpose, but one jjeath. The work is not dead,’ but 

Macrone and Bentley, with whom vagaries Patten charts so meticu- and Hall agreed to his demand that obvious poinL lie makes Simula ic is riifficuh tu feel that it may still 

he had made over-ambitious agree- lously, but all the same I for one they should pay hnn £6,000 for itiways he borne m mind: Ui.ii be anoroached directly, unintimi- 

ments in his eagerness to make his would have welcomed a preliminary t{ie half copyright throughout and there is no certain equation dated by r h e throng of opinions and 

living as a writer. Having got free table listing the bare chronological outright . Eventually, he mnda between financial success and no j sea , i t says aiuch for Moody's 

from them, he stayed For abouL data of Dickens’s publications. Still, wejl over £12,000 from a serial on II tci^ry rnm r A striking exampj e lv>ork tbat j t seems entirely fresh, 

ainkf uaova ur fh nhanrriAn nnrl Ha . r h.ie mate /if ruliahlp information which ChODIH&Il Slid Tl&ll lOSt IS DnOld COptU?rfiGiUm WnlCn llBu r?„ An -,-l 


from them, he stayed For abnuL data of Dickens's publications. Still, well over Li^ooo from a serial on 

K eight years with Chapman and Hall, this mass of reliable information which Chapman and Jiall lost 

, the firm that had given him his will be indispensable to many £700 ”, but, as Patten points out, 

amazingly successful start by com- Dickens scholars, and undoubtedly the ‘ deal was a bargain , since 

'■'sVTfc' ‘ missioning him to write the Pick- Patten’s book is the definitive work they kept Dickens as their author, 

■jpick Papers. Dissatisfied with his on the subject, 
financial rewards, particularly from When Dickens wrote, Interna- 


Si 


Chapman and Hall lost is DaOid Copper field, which had wilen it deals with ouestloM 

but, as Patten point, out, whfch hive bLf arduous ly'dSmed 

deal was a bargain ”, since Dtewh if enters the debate with remarkable 


they kept Dickens as their author, that, according to Forster, he never ns \e t | ie ‘ wor ] d W er Q young 

Witt Ills profitable back list. . again “stand an Itigh in . apnea- S”' SgE ' v “ r a 


«»ii yi'ini wivKEiis mme, mwiim- A second Important fact that rviootiv -f unn, or miuiccncc. tie 

to lionai copyright did not exist, Eng- emerges Is that Dickens had little Victorian publishing is n vast Allows all the noises, but he is un- 
)ke lish copyright law was obscure, and to do with the “three-decker" topic that st II requires, so Patten ,™rbed by them 

ley there was no royalty system. Piracy novel and so was not so iinxlously reminds us, a maglatcrinj work jliB book is a full-scale, detailed 

an and plagiarism were common. What aware of Mudle’s circulating library (although John SutEmland’s excel- ^ 15 “ t[ ^ ^Ire range of 

his Patten indisputably demonstrates is as some of his contemporaries lem Victorian Publishers and in poet? J, draml, and 

lly. Dickens’s triumph over such ob- were, though Patten CMvInc ng y Noue/isfs Md in 1376,. „ us t ’ have 


again. This is not naivety on 
Moody’s pan, or innocence. He 


m 


announcement concerning < mj 
separation from his wife. Finally, 

he resumed his connexion with stacles by Che sheer power ot ins suggests inac rne mree-voiumo r™ “■»«“* Eliot’s texts ut hond and keen 

Chapman and Hall. genius, for from the autumn of format in which Great .ExnwfafiMl modesty he thinks u “in every gfen •hia xo thorn ttmlns Moo^ 

Professor Patten explores these IS37 when numbers of the Pick- appeared after serialization “ was sense provisional ”, is a work of fj! ij „□««]; J ft ^ K 

dealings in the most painstaking wick Papers were selling almost selected solely because of Mudiu s splendid scholarship and an authon- , . - critical discrimination If 

defaU, derived from hi? 13-yea? 40,000 conies a month publishers interest ’’-the result seems to have tarive coTitrlbutlon to our know- fP IrI ^ 0 “ f£is h e will b2 

atudv of all the available material, were usually ready to accommodate been a significant extension of his ledge of the subject and of our .. ewarde j < or ’ _ ar _ 

He ° makes 11 full* S^Tfor the first thenuielves to him But contrary readershiu. Even so, ser allzatlon. greatest novelist. \o the SxpeJleSl Let me sayTt 

time of the accounts records of to widespread belief then and now, followed far the issi ue of the novel Donald HawOS once that Moodv’s book seems to 

Bradbury and Evans (from 1845 to he was not made rich overnight. in one hound volume, proved so me the best the most far-reaching, 


Finally, Dickens's triumph oarer such ob- were, though Patten convincingly 
ion with stacles by the sheer power of his suggests that the tnree-voluma 
genius, for from the autumn of format in which Great Expectations 
res these 1837 when numbers of the Pick- appeared after serialization “ was 


Patten's book, which with undue 


Of, spirit 000 

Kafka’s Letters ta Felice. 

It/ Is hardly -surprising, then, that 
he -declared;. “I -am convinced that - 
n0t i. a i s “ h § le , Person understands ' 
me. And it is one. of die dangers 
in reading his magnificent Jo urnals 
that we delude ourselves into be'- 
Hevlng- we have succeeded where 
Wa amtemporaries. without Its aid. 
Failed: and succeeded, at that, in 
“‘higie hound that carries us over , 
difficulties' of that extra- 
ordinary, diverse and highly, original 
native production which Is termed 
1 r hnthorship ” The Intimacy: of 
the- Journals, because they reveal . 
such an Intense and many-sided 


to his entire, work. 


A- drawing of Kierkegaard by H.P. Hansen. ■ My whole life is an epigram 
to make men aware.” ° 

i 

rvrf r hls owii name, a scries of such a deepening and characterize 
Edi/ymg Discourses, which addres- the self he is about to become ; they 

t^ d hp^mJ e i V rk d . uty ar ®* so to speak, an autobiography 

to become a Christian. The relation- written in advance of himself 
ship between these two series is To complicate matters he con- 
^jproxinimely that of mi mdirect ceived of his writing as only one 

n«ih n »> 1 form- In writing die form of communication, aud a 

ha c d ,!* s y ppres9 peculiarly dangeroua one when read 
Kf C ?* C8ph0 fc n J, f e becaus » in isolation from the life of the 
nis task was not simply one of author. “ Mv whole life is an mi 

J anev ^ an , 5 ' declared, softening tlie blow of 

formation of the reader, ^nd in bains p a) wavs Quauuderstoadi 

(albeit nf 6 h asS *® w ” CB The deliberate dissolution witliiu 

him c Iif U rhf? l ? fi 2- die . re f {,B 5 f be distinctions normal to literary 

himself. This Indirect* method of production have been ■ restored 

seduca " hi to 8(> i newhat ^ the comprehensive 

^ selection that has been made for 

work ‘The Jhe English translation. The exclus- 

hand ^rere ft di?Mt l.ut L vely ^biographical entries have 

■urii nr C b JiL wlth P ut been relegated to volumes V and VI 
was no? vet a ? hiIe bulk of the Journals have 

Tense of Ae word * fuH , been organized thematically in the 

This°«muS r f^, n .»„ larger preceding volumes.. All the 


This initial collfsion was taken up I • • 

and magnified in a radical way in u ; — ■ »" 

b*s i Christian writing. His isolation Kierkegaard sketched from me» — ■ — — 

c nd , reserve ”, unbroken ory by Wllliclm Marstrand> iL* The Poems of the Pearl Manusc 

trom ohlldnood, had- not really been : Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, 

nisturbed by Ins love for Regine. despair. Existence beneath ife Gawain and the Green Knight 

I he whn IP nffnii* harl Iman M _ c «... • « .1 ■ 1 


Bringing the Gawain-poet into focus 


Kierkegaard sketched from neo]' 
ory by Wllliclm Marstrnnd> 


noil-homiletic quulities such 


iject and of our he does this, lie will be greatly 
rewarded for the care he brings 
_ , , tt t0 *be experience. Let me say at 

Donald Hawes once that Moody’s book seems to 

me the best, the most far-reaching, 

the most perceptive, book on 
Eliot. I know of no other book 
which is as helpfully devoted in 
Eliot as this 011c ; devoted, not 
„ - , _ devout. 


rill _ 1 1 , , — , r — ■ UAI3WIIU6 ■■DOtiCflUl-. w ' \janaiu OIIU 

ine wnoie aifair had been a sort of decisive point is always' less diwi . edited by Malcolm Andrew and 
Fro ustia n interlude, a reflection of miglit be because- the hums Ronald Waldron 


respects. This volume will readership it is directed. non-homiletic quulities such as j c j s a w0l .|, n f interpretation Bitd 

The Poems of the Pearl Manuscript : deservedly achieve the status of a Best are the introduction to irony, PU"S» ^P 1 ' 8 ® ^”2* elucidation, but Moody's care Is not 

Pearl, Cleanness. Patience, Sir standard collected edition. Sir Gawain, which excellently adequately described as a deter- 

Gawain and the Green Knight Of course, separate editions can suggests the subtlety ^ various- nunt. _Tlio art J f ^“ 8 th ^® minntion to translate Eliot’s work 

edited by Malcolm Andrew and be fuller. But the economical ness of the poet s handling of P 0£ ^? onf v hf s" GuuSThat \hl "' to «s meaning Meaning is not 

Ronald Waldron _ notes here are packed with matter ; romance, of narrative and of !■ npt only the problem; the problem Is to 


eadership it is directed. non-nomiietic quulities suen as j c j s a wor | l interpretation Bnd 

Best are the introduction to Irony, puns, expressiveness, sym- elucidation, but Moodv's care Is not 
iir Gawain, which excellently pathy, humour and narrative move- adequately described’ as a deter- 
:uggests the subtlety and various- ment. The art of the three religious m j n ntion to translate Eliot’s work 


li nml — iKiisLuuii ui u»B“L UB UCCHUSe- 111(3 jiuuic Ronald Waldron 

a,,< ? n ot a elements within the synthesis^: Edward Arnold. £15.95 

If “M 1 . relationship ” at ail. " Her selfhood remoin unrelated to H ISBN 0 7131 6114 0 

^ an i*f 1 m 7, on - v transcending norm. : 

at really hi not It is hardly surprising that h ' . 

“® but I myself who says, “the present age fa the tt A single-volume 
exim-ed 13 ^- fi er ' sIie °f despair ”, or that ft suffers Ik , with notes and g 

of Wmilf an aspect Sickness unto Death : aud tint i . great poems, 

IS L S & continull,B is marked above all by phm.r Patience and Si 
rnentafolm ? DBa8 ^' Pbical concait and an objecrii^' ■ Q reen Knieht 

ment a form of self-doubt. ‘I ouftht that lacWc nil nouinn • Faith f' ur e 5 n , “Jiignr, 
to renounce all snif.inr n ..n»'i T. c , inr .. a . . Passion. xwa* needed. Here at 


Of course, separate editions can suggests the subtlety and various- ment. The art of the three religious m | not i oll l0 iraiisluLe Eliot’s work 

be° fuHer. But the economical ness of the poet’s handling of poem, dess huo its meaning. Meaning is not 

notes here are packed with matter ; romance, ^ noetislnterestcd iuX "latent the problem; the problem. Is to 

where more has been said, there chivalry, and the comments on the gJf-Jgj-ijJJJSr JJ his material. *ow the meaning transpiring in 

is ample reference to published poet’s broad-mmded and complcx don l^rk" best the words, .the music of die verse, 

sources, are dealt with treatment of moral ideas: so, in .« me mtrouuctioi^ wuriss nnimatme of form: and then 


great poems. Pearl, Cleanness, and r 
Patience and Sir. Gawain and the point. 
Green Knight, has long been Clei 
needed. Here at last, one can focus J? 
clearly on the question of ‘‘.the 
Gfl wain-poet ”, by having the works . An,s , 


IE Lilt) imruuutuun wuiaa _c p„,_ ; „ 

with Sir Gmuiifn, tben the notes the animating of forrn, and then 

work best with the poem most need- m Jv o 1 ' f S n r 

ine explanations. Pearl : here the ? ll8 l* J?»5 , -iftSr om Tii2r 0 tf , lSI 
relationship between text and com- m the reader s lire. There 

meats is very well judged. The stu- " nd8SCe " sion *" 0 s « cl V a “ h 
dent reading the poem for the first Moody does not assume that, the 

time could not do better than rend reader needs a helping hand or a 

It in this version. Inevitably there hit over the obstacles, 
are points where one disagrees— I am Immensely impressed by 
with, an emendation, say, -or this book, which manages to be 

niinetuntlnn — hur oven then the evl- different from Other Studies OF 


■bSSle MlfASS?’ £ ou - ld u , ot to be understood”, and the absti; GaS-D?et»b?havinR the works This explains the nature of the r n Patience too the concepts of with . an emendation, say, -or book, which manages to be 

Arohlmedfflnn^i^i whlcl1 ! s is not a “ category at all, it is . j n t h a S L format' wit^ intelliEent introduction, which replaces the sufferance and suffering are ex-' punctuation — but even then the .evl- different from other, studies of 

encehldSJ VPt ex i 8t ‘ 8 sl 8n to iiTdlcate anexitteoa!' once compulsory sections on dia- p i or ed, not clamped onto the dance is there, clearly presented. Eliot without setting gut to be 

SSueh LaSfr H -dKi 6 *!.™ 1 ? ^ beyond analytical inspeetton. WS*.- ■' ff& qr S”cm of the lect, dating, and so ou, with .a matter. Nevertheless, the editors see the .starting-point for teaching, different. I am sure that Moody 

In the religious sphere morality K and ln iormauon at tne roo o Uterary ■ pre Eace to the poems in the two poems as unambiguously learning and debate,. j set out- to define, ns much for hini- 

Regine” On v wddl as impotent as reason. The dem»»4v Malcolm Andrew and "Ronald turn, and their respective literary didactic, end tend to tell us what Malcolm Andrew and Ronald self as for his readers, wbat the 

ktfinSiln Mri * e /J 8 ' of the absolute are beyond hoo» v WalSon have made an excellent genres. The result is a prologue the poet _ intended, rather than Waldron have prorided an excellent experience of reading Eliot has 

Km ffltS lhf calculation and iheSfora ««;, jSb crf it ; ?Mea”hf| the ,p“ems in hi U of interest, but rather loosely analyse his effects. Notes too worldng text of these poems ; my meant to him. And it Has evidently 

Son’* *F ’iii^rdnLS* 8 ^ 1 l^!2i lt,a “ o«ence ; die moral shock of*}, conjuttctiin vrith their P sensible, structured within the section on emphasize morality and exegetical copy will be well-thumbed. , meant a great deal, 

ultimate tow*rds ne w^e]i n ^i n ^ii,1I] absurd. that Christlonity makes}'- well-pointad comments has ep- each poem; It is sometimes diffl- tradition ( ofte n very rele^ntiyj, W-A. Davenport Denis Donoghue 

nnlv co H ld more “ sense" ethically tha n hanced my Understanding ih several cult to be sure to what level of withoui always balancing them with p 6 


ralatfwiAIn- *?? ™ ale V tlC together and; arranged, so far as -is 

w ' P°*? ible - . chronologically within 

SS e uric " I tsSf ^ If t^brtunate ^coas«iuehce o^appear- 

S.i C ,i ^ 1 V||SS ■ JS* n ft tidy, and reintroduces 
of works TheseJnffudBSS ilS ve - ry diction its author was 

wepme. • It. will. 


only atrugele w- more " senso ” ethically man 

an/aban^one'd Reglne? d §Ui1 ^ does intellectually. 

deserve the forms of 1*^3 d«a f^tiie Su&es on W* 1 from preceding page doubt— that It was sufficient to less, still worth reading, In his work 

nf « the way wSy S, 1 P 8 P 8 « have faith, and the rest is of no Christianity received Its final c ari- 

commiiwlMHm while his mode of of ?he nesthotic, with its inhe^: ■ most refined and seductive guise at consequence" — It was a solution fication— and disappeared. He filled 
S tewre and fi d%S” ^ bpredSm, fiti°oTe^^ ■ the v^ ^m^S fre Ld Jklly re- wWch carried only an intellectual the Jii P « 

ence expea-i- choly and weakness; *r0u|bjj; ieoted ft for himself. On the other plausibility. > ^ aad 

out the most rianrniiB^an^ 0 ^ deeper despair of the ethical hand he could be at best' a " poet of Kierkegaard’s radical defence of ^ns^holoev ■Para- 

demarcations Ptociso i n w hich selfhood finds a . the teligious ”, able to grasp intul- Christianity neatly side-stepped the HnxlrHilv 1t P was P hfs Ur^sitating 

of thdVesSItic .*5l?J? ganel S r “Mrete form, its fonywl.^- tivriv its decisive, significance but « modern ” objections from Vationa- j2™SJ l of , gl veluead^ fmodllrS 

fication of bleasure/rifln r - the S u 2l*' P ent checked until guilt dutwj^'. unable to become himself a witness jf^ni. Even bettor it avoided (in ^{atv^whkh made this possible, 

ethical lif e P fornierf ff® once t” 01 "® drives it to * ,V to its tnztlu Ho was forced into, an advance 1) both apologists and critics a ?L Dtet i : t6 terms but ( did so 

e - t0B W d wthin , the edge of the religious Ufa. ;T& incomhto^ “ to Appear “.without who claimed the “real” signifiic- ? h ® ' tourMl 

continuities In Wis “ dev^opg£P authority “swltbout. an official - posi- an ce of religion lay in its legiti- ’J ^55 ultiSte value by 


W-A. Davenport 


Denis Donoghue 


from preceding page 


r .The Journals are con£hporary^ S SR™ ■' 1 " wri ? n ^ BBemic pnu - 
vvij every phase of the au Worship, Journals howav^r 

—."nfflSJS* r, e o*V.% S2 Jtar. «4«ot be 
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.auKepetttion. ethical the “repetition” Into .new, Mgr tenca ap . act of ffiritnal cerrorism-, was just as. scornful .of the “con- S thfv iriues of ^ individualism, 

categories the self I°*&? , • ^s;isolatidn’became more.accen- . solatfons " qf the religious life, as S fri v i nB self-reliance aelHitterest 

eitoion "Th^'n““V ood gains everything- ■.-.Withta^; tuatod ^lh rough- hu writing- , ;Ha LFrend!.yfas jo;ba sqm0 8O years later. . and* r^nantic love come together 

a . “o^e of ethical, aesthetic, enjoyment. - . seeihs ra-HiNti qqjdtiy btq h aye forg tor m 
assured and freed: frota *.th^ W*f.; ten on early A^/otiriTaTi 

t , nf melancholy,, within theiiiW^W-thrt “It is dangerous to isolate one- and thus secure. If the effect of the . J. , I* h make these demands 

a -modfe’ of T ^l ear Of r^igiqn morality need, self too much to withdraw from • scientific revolution had been to. ^ tfaei? Inability to sustaln llie 

tati^elv lt QuaU- .guilt: ' The boimdaries - .ho •. social relationships As his position withdraw tlie Creator from Nature &. taes h-ansTwenf Suc^ absoluti 

aesthetic * rom ^5>^ er apheces are marked:. .became more clearly defined he en- to an Infinitely distant point in time , Mains ble. Klerke 

dut?“ w ethical ' hovgrs above the ttathetie. courages himself with a' contrary and, .space, Kierkegaard relocated,. fln a at t ffi1bylftfng‘hisen. 

auty> Xlw - tosingityelflii a coihmJttod conclusion: “sodality Is essentially Him at theceMnftof toe Individual’s, tor ■ tSrhalias 

and ; humour. whic^ ,airiM^; ™^. retirOgression then incorporates existence, but ^ae ^vanishing point 0t< gained—^boredom, guilt; suffering, 




continuities In this “ 


He accepted its terms, but did so 
absolutely; transforming bourgeois 
ideology into an ultimate value by 
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works; nor does 

■^mem that, they. oah: stand apart 
frdm the mesh orhls own existence;’ 
cannot .. therefore 1 b B dis- 
tiitlplabed front his othhr works by 
■ toeir. sylyqct matter. All his writing 
^. ^tensely persona] 5 be sdd 0 ! 

f6r «*«ttple^ that it Vaa 1 
private 

: life ”i-;But where the Point oj Vi&u 
attempted to * express, f^eefly the 

jssteft ■I'faS SS 


pt unsystematic, fprfigiog. 

'* tiie .volurtes itogedier 
effort to reconstruct ion Image of 
the author , more .cosopelling than 
, ti»at suggested tjytiw editor? 

” ffttoer arWtraly. orgortizatibn. . . 

: became a ■ collision^ with 

Christianity and the. social world 
,J 5fd„«f origin.. Ita a , severely melon- 

■ ™ ^ : 
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6th International Conference I 


IMPROVING July 9-12,1980 

UNIVERSITY Ecole Pobtechnique Federate 

TEACHING Lausanne. Switzerland 


PapBra and proposals for workshops Bhd seminars on topics In Ihs lo|lowJn0 
areas are invited. .. 

• Enhancing Teaching Skills 

• Undefa landing and F*cll Haling Learning 

- ■ • : # Davsfoplng and Evaluating Courses, Curricula . , . 

• Initiating and Mbhaglng Devalobrnent and Chatige 
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Economics against self-interest 


■ . — » »: 


4 


Altruism mid Kcoumni’ 
nnii-si'ltish oc oho niirs ’ 
Ivy Uuvid Coilard 
Marlin Robertson, £5.50 
ISBN 0 85520 243 2 


a study nt 


David ColliudN thesis is that people 
arc not entirely selfish- It may seem 
strain;*, as he remarks, that such a 
thesis needs defence or even exposi- 
tion. “ Yet it is the esse that self- 
interested 1 economic mail ' domi- 
nates the text hooks." In years to 
come, after an economic enlighten- 
ment that we still await, doctor.il 
Lhcscs will be orrittoii to explain the 
curious ini tummy of economic 
thought (o ilie great advances in 
of the last In mil red 


psychology 

years. 

Prof es sor 
explanation 


Collar.! offers this 

“ Self-interest is nil 

extraordinarily powerful assump- 
tion. The ren suns for its rinuii nance 
have been parrly normative -and 
partly positive. One of its great Inn 

E nradoxical urengths is that it can 
c worked into u social harmuny 
doctrine. Knelt, in jvurMiing his own 
narrow selfish interest, uncoil- 
scinusly promotes ilie coiuinon good- 
In its more sophisticated form this 
doctrine appears us one of the so- 
called 1 basic theorems 1 of modern 
wolf ure economics : time every com- 
petitive equilibrium is n Pareto opti- 
mum." (The last simply meaning 


ih -it total welfare ciimiui lie in- 
ti eased liy nny furiher exili,niges.i 

To iinynnc viewing the world free 
of ilie preconceptions of standard 
economic thought, it is clear that it 
is lint It more chaotic and inure 
orderly than the economic model 
suggests. Amid great waste of 
resources, large and small-scale 
chicanery, arul the use of newer to 
control market forces, clay -to-day 
affairs are none the less conducted 
in an atmosphere of trust, toler- 
ance and goad will without which 
the whole system would fly apart. 
It is, perhaps, a realization of this 
that has led to growing dissatisfac- 
tion with mod eta whose casts ure 
limited to seif-seeking, competitive 
economic men. 

The selfish man is predictable : 
whatever lie tines will lie designed 
tn promote his own welfare. When 
such men have completed their 
round of trading, one may safely 
assume that totnl welfare will be 
maximized (given the initial dis- 
tribution nf income ami wealth, and 
tlic absence of mistakes). What 
amendments need to be made to 
the standard text to allow for the 
presence uf unselfishness ? It is 
with this tliut Professor Coilard is 
concerned. Ills theory is lucidly 
expounded in the first six chapters 
and usefully summarized in the 
seventh, and the subsequent three 
quarters of the bonk is given over 
tn illustrations — voluntary wage re- 
straint, communes, gifts, blood- 
donors, disasters, future generations, 


duty ii nd Nticidlism. The ding rums 
mid Iiiychru will he L-nsilv recog- 
nized by students familiar with 
microeconomics ami will he easily 
accommodated in such a course. The 
treatment is clear, the style 
friendly, and it should udil variety 
and interest to the turgid texts 
usually employed. 

We begin with a consideration of 
utility interdependence — my enjoy- 
ment derives partly from your 
enjoyment-— with a digression to its 
obverse: if we ace jealous of each 
other, our welfare may be increased 
if wo both have less. We wrestle 
with the problem of the free-rider : 
it is In the gencrul interest to main- 
tain public goods, hut in the indi- 
vidual interest to avoid pnying one’s 
shure of the cost. Then follows an 
examination of nnn-seifish games, 
where the outcome for each com- 
petitor is improved from mutual 
trust and cooperation. Then comes 
n fascinating chapter concerned 
with the historical antecedents for 
tho introduction into economics of 
sympathy, benevolence and love. 

Tn recent yenrs, economists pre- 
occupied with general equilibrium 
have found their inspiration in Wal- 
ras ; Professor Coilard, foe his 
economics of altruism, has turned io 
Walrus’s contemporary and fellow- 
murginnlisis, Edgeworth. This may 
surprise, since Professor Coilard is 
interested in the application of 
economics to socialism, whereas 
Edgeworth was an elitist who 
argued that more of the fine things 


of life should go to those of refined 
Iasi u since ihcv were bettor able 
tu appreciate them, thus justifying 
the privileges of hirtli, of tulcut, 
and of the male sex. But Edge- 
worth does distinguish the Econo- 
mical from the Utilitarian calculus, 
the former looking no further than 
the pleasure nf the individual, the 
latter to the maximization of the 
general good. 

One thing that Edgeworth and 
Coilard have in common is their 
methodology: the belief that the 
economist may cope with any aspect 
of behaviour that he cares to, 
simply by taking thought. Econo- 
mists do' not generally share the 
belief of sociologists, psychologists 
and social anthropologists that 
empirical research is a necessary 
part of their activities. Professor 
Coilard does not follow the example 
of H. A. Simon, George Katona or 
Clark Kerr in examining those 
whose behaviour they seek to iden- 
tify and explain. One might expect 
him to draw an the work of Skinner, 
Rogers. Piaget, Bowl by or other 
psychologists, but he does not. Nor 
will this neglect appear in the least 
improper t,o most gatherings of 
respectable economists to whom he 

f iresents his views. Nevertheless^ if 
ie proceeds further with this im- 
portant line of thought, and I hope 
he will, he would surely be well 
advised to call modern psychology 
to his aid. 

Guy Routh 


Extended systems theory 


The lttxe of Systems Theory : mi 
ideological analysis 
by Robert I.Hicilfeld 
Wiley. £14.05 

ISBN 0 471 53633 8 

This is a very difficult book in 
review adequately. At unc level il 
is quite admirable. As the refer- 
ence to Ideulogy in the subtitle 
may indicate in the reader, what its 
author has done is to leave largely 
out of account the progressive 
Invention of purely scientific 
devices ami the theoretical explana- 
tions for whatever natural phen- 
omena these devices were developed 
to cope with. 

lie has concentrated instead on 
the ways in which certain uspecui 
of these theories have been 
extended by systems writers to 
fields other than those for which 
they were originally quite appropri- 
ate. "From the beginning system, 
theorists have shown an ecumenical 
bent, claiming significance for their 
work beyond tne limits of one 
. specific discipline." Hence Lilicn- 
fold's description of cybernetic*, . 
information theory, communication' 
theory, operations research and 
systems analysis is directed towards 
tlte elucidation of such idcdloglcai 
empire building in order to make 
plain the claims of men like Pepper, 

. | von Bertalanffv. Laszlo. Ashby, 
. Wiener, and. others, that they are 
especially qualified to make vttlu* 
able political Judgments. 

. These claims, summarized here, 

. ore made abundantly' clear in this 
book add, .so far as I tail judge, 
the account? of them is so accurate 
that anyone wishing to become fanii- 

■ liar .with ' the ideological work of 

- these men, without reading it in all 
; ps detail, cqn hardly do better than 
.i to read Tfie Rije of System* Theory. 

. The problem, however,, which any 
1 inch reader will then have to fare, 
/. ifj.hp ,nr. she goes' further into the 

book end tvhds what Is essentially a 

■ iforastifip criticism of -the -preten. 
..‘siortsof tile authors 'in question, is 

- that them is simply no purpose 
, loft .to bo served in blithering with 

these authors at all. No doubt this 
J pw«i» ;of U lien Fold's intentions, 

- •.:Uut it must raise the question of 


i 
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wlidhei- his undoubted talents might 
have been put to u more directly 
cnustruci ivc use-. 

Of course, this is nut only what 
he wanted to do. He has sensed a 
very special danger in the inrcllcc- 
tuiiljy imperialist, pose of the 
systems ideologues, because their 
work necessarily emails the pre- 
script ion that systems analysts, and 
they alone, are best fitted to rnuko 
decisions about social pm poses and 
new forms of society. For this 
reason he has revived -' Piet 
Tliocnos’s criticisms of the intel- 
lectual elite in ills strangely 
neglected Elite in the Welfare 
State in order to support that 
author's appeal for nn “open" 
sociology ; ho attacks system 
theories, wholly sociological in 
origin; such as those of Parsons and 
Buckley, although curiously - not- 
that of Marx.: he . criticizes 

similarly thoso fay the • political- 
scientists, Deuuch aud Easton, 
since these four are olitftt in intent, 
even though' they; possess.- 4 social 
. acjence rather than- a .Hdturai 
science expertise. In thd process: of 
.criticizing theni ail, however, ha 
comes perilously close to asserting 
that' any attempt to create a scien- 
tific discipline for the stqdy oE 
society by a. body of experts fs 
necessarily elitist, which is bound 
to raise the question for a professor 
of sociology : what 'is he' ddfng 
teach i ii g the subject to the rela- 
tively privileged students in the' 
City College of the City University 
of n<*w York 7 

Thoenes’s criticisms are not sub- 
ject to this com mod t because the 
study of elites a in his bobjk is Valq-* 
able for a sociologist of 'any ideo- ' 
logical persuasion who wishes to 
understand the place and purpose 
of elites in any society. No similar 
plea can be made for Lilienfeid 
because The Rise of Systems 
Theory does not make dear what, 
the place and /purpose oi L systems 
ideologues, as apposed toscietuUks,' 
. con possibly be. They;, do .not sup- 
port the status quo . because," pre- 
sumably. they irant to. take over the 
world; hut they have- not , 1 takerf lt 
pvei'. ' PerlmpS Lilienfeid wrote. his 
took , to H*™ Ihcy^ tqighl, 

& 

^ 

for ail upon sociology can be sup- 
ported .because -among other things 
U defined spell a jocfblogv ns “ not 
n; sociology which -indulges .in 
ho thing but critical talk". The Rile 
Spshimf'FMpry is nothing blit 
balk ' ; ** • sbau * briier people's . 

{ Wjifit * pliy that. LiUenfeld -jti! ■ 
ke it as tin* of Ids Tti*t tbn- 


u wa .. # ... 

because they could, .but there , 
nothing in; «a baokl(solf to justil 
«iis. conclusion. : Thoenes's appeal 


ilot tu.. 
dititmit 
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photograph of incob Epstein 'in lQis 'is reproduccd 
la The -Linked Ring by Margaret - F, Havker (Holnemaipi,. £18.50). : The ■ 
■'.= ptoffih IlliistnfituuL the development of d soplbly 

d \ b *. .^cd-Rfng Brotherhood/ who-weTev 
^ trtMfonn jnt pbotography'.lnto a respectablo art form. - 
P^tograpblni aetMtlea which, 'although 
important in themselves, were subordinate to >his pictures’ eomposltitm. 
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Mathema;* 
C. Kemp and 


Introduction 
Economics 
by IHiiiTny 
Kiuim-n 
Springcr-Vcrlag, DM 42 
ISBN 0 387 003U4 6 

Introduction to Econometrics 
by Henri Thcil 
Prentice-Hall, £13.85 
ISBN 0 13 481028 7 



The long road to the shrine 


.piracies and Pilgrims : popular 

beliefs in medieval England 
v ,bv Ronald C. Fimicnnc 
'Sent. £6.95 

ISBN 0 450 12019 0 
Tui'ta Sacra : thefts of relics in the 
central Middle Ages 
by Patrick J. Geary 
7 rincelon University Press, £9.70 
SI1N 0 691 052G1 1 
.Image and Pilgrimage In Christian 
_ , Culture: anthropological pcrspcc- 

nie least satisfactory feature lives 
Kemp and Kimura's book fiV Virlor anil Edith Turiiev 

its title; for it would be kfenv 193G0 \ 

going indeed if used a s an lm^ ^ SPN 0 63 6 1 

tion by someone who did x' , , , . . r, . . • 

already have a good ideaofttThe battle .which Durkhcini 
general run of mathematically kJdecliiruil against history now 
economics discussions an<j ■^’tumbles on uinong only the most, 
some workaday knowledge of sujenjn uculylus of eiinev 

mathematical techniques, But Tt is fitting that tlte field of 
intention of the authors is 4 uk the holy, sn often concerned with 
vide a compact and digestif he reconciliation nf petty tribal 
position of some sub-brumto jl|i , .i r » , vls. should he one hi which 
mathematics which Hre of Iww swords have must willingly been 
to economists . . . [andl .. .‘exchanged for ploughshares, fm 
demonstrate the usefulness oiii ,herc is w, ‘ ,ch tI,c problems 

madiematlcs by providing a nw -r ^.! ,lo , ro oniversnl. 
ntic account of modern neodwil . Pilgr i| i ,n JS e * H “ cas i f ,n point. It 
economics". They aim it at fvi ^ SIJ re R r l, * n, ‘ 11,1,1 so ,l^, r . Be .“ Pheno- 

year graduate students and in £i nienon nf rL v r pmhiIS «l!d 

thev BL'fi about dsht ^ ^ easy io take it foi f£i anted* auu 

rv.!„f - 8 - V . very difficult to answer so simple u 

tlifrd ^?f e ^ n Ln C V. U|> ^i S f a H 0 | [' aucstion as “why do they do it?.". 

* hal * oI Here arc two studies, one by n his- 
ti ’p. y . “Jj lor inn, one by socinl antlirnnolngista, 

“- each aware and respectful of ’ * 


$ 


and 


the 



programming mm . each aware and rospi 
games application of convexity, r otlier * s techniques while learned and 
the remainder is on the eq«K skilful in his own, both rich in in- 
standard Kuhii-Tucker tbaaiy » fanuaiiim tunl fertile in sugp.es- 
tiie non-linear case. The actn ,; WJ1 nild neither, for nil their 
is a very careful one, every jbuj nic-rits. able to offer ii cmivinciiig 


... , nterlis, able in ....... .. 

matical detail getting its full to ailswct . lo that question, 
ment, though of course toe (. Ronald Finucane has 


examined 


, - _ --W- , , , , nilUUHl . I.IUktillb ..Ml .......... .1 

Chase of so much rigour m stw- gome 3, QUO miracles which pilgrims 
concise form is done at the k attributed to seven saints in ling- 
of a certain rarefied atmospk i an a ttnd two in France during the 


A fresh start is made in chi, 
two on non-negative matrices. 


very elegant theory of Perron ii and the c« 
Frobenius has plaved an enoiw lively book 
part lu the Leontief model aoii, statistical a 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Most of the miracles were cures, 
central chapters of this 
i are devoted In a cureful 

analysis of them. They 

many other cases af essentially i reveal a hierarchy of shrines, from 
input-output type. Most oi fc modest ones which served local cam- 
chapter is concerned .with 0 inanities to the groat national cult 
theory, and with power non-» of St Thomas at Canterbury. Each 
five matrices. Then the follatf commanded Its own clientele, and 
chapter carries the reader lou 1 provided miracles to match, 
botanical garden of different p? A St Godric at. Finchale, near 
of matrices. The remainder of t Durham, or a St Frideswide at 
mathematical treatment is on 4 Oxford, received pilgrims who lived 
stability theory of differed within a day or so r s journey, who 
equations (both the Poiotf were, P°oi' Md predominantly 

theory, sind stability in the ^ female, and who sought cures for 
of Liapounov). . ■nlictione like blindness, lameness 

aj.u- -i ' .. i „ .[,. 4 . and manifold cripplings, which were 

Although particular apphej; w faml j lar ^ thVm. 

eC it d ' n Docket’s suppliants were grander, 

ty^thematnes as eoaiing from far and wide; many 

r V?. t , i 18 l u ±n<Z m&re them Were men, and they 
r i e iecord ^ » tnuclt higher proportion 

the fit st of which rhe l ^'^ l 'of n on-heali[ig miracles while more 
ggg ef their cures were fov ettreonU- 


W»vuMj-d|B 10 UIIU 111 VHW m 

tlie Stetes datT be repeated — 

fcSf fe %fffl m0 <^ptrS *, ’S** rough summary does little 
studies in 'detail Vh e rransfdw^ ftn^czmolAlnr 

tWG&ll • such ^tf^ndv - f ■ ^ WUnplftlut in<tccdj l 6 r,tbut hfl 

model hisdis- 

puts, both - primary ... and'' g, 'Iff P rin . te ^* M 

enough for commodity .prlcei h > ^shew had underestj- 

indopendant of deofsions t ? a materi S 1, 

economy., .There is.. no atfaw^ When he turns to the 


hopes of » cure. Itul what was the 
decision ahum ? The merits of t lie 
beneficiary, or the power or disposi- 
tion uf the s.iinl? And >f the latter, 
wlini did it betoken ? To what ex- 
tent might the functions uf a living 
holy man be assumed, in the arbi- 
tration of disputes perhaps, by the 
deud ? Might the falling off of mir- 
acles after the first flush of en- 
thusiasm which Finucane notes as 
cominun at a new shrine have liccil 
due less to the loss of novelty ihun 
of the innocence which confers I 10 I 
power, us the shrine and its guar 
inns assumed vested interests of 
their own, and were drawn into 
the conflicts und tensions around 
; them ? 

Attention is directed to the role 
nf the custodians by Patrick Geary. 
His is a superb book, original and 
i n 1 111 acul me in sclin Unship, elegant 
in style mid thought. Like Uinucane, 
Geary show how much cun lie 
learned from sources nnee despised 
ns the mere express inn of object 
supers! ii ion, demonstrating that the 
tales which uhmuulod between the 
uliuh and twelfth centuries of the 
trim slut inn of relics by shady means 
from one place to another consti- 
tuted a literary genre in tllcir own 
right. 

His study of the genesis and rules 
of this literature proceeds from u 
simple insight : a relic, u bone or n 
scrap uf cloth luis (unlike a muilii- 
sciipi or a picture) absolutely no in- 
herent meaning. Ls significance Is 
gained wholly from its context. The 
trunslntio, the account of how the 
relic has come to lie in its present 
place, provides that context. It re- 
flects the requirements of the new 
situation, therefore, ami is not mi 
account of the old. And theft— not 
mi.net of unambiguous moral obli- 
quity, since it could not be uccnm- 
plisfied without the complicity nf the 
saint in question — provided so clean 
a break from the old context that it 
gave great flexibility to the creation 
of rhe new, even tu the point wlturo 
it might become convenient to in- 
vent a theft where untie had taken 
place. .. 

Geary’s exploration of the trade 


familiar in other religious noil 
political contexts, from nilllciKirt.M 
movements to student sit-ins. Uut 
again tlie question " why ? " L< 
Talal, leading us this time to one 
of those laborious expositions nf 
the faunal with which scholars arc 
too upt to impress each other. 
Communiras, we arc told, permits 
"flow”, which is “the holistic sen- 
sation present when wo act with 
total involvement . . . made possible 
by u centring of attention on a 
limited stimulus field . . . and often 
a set of rules . , , an inner state 
so enjoyable that people sometime* 
forsake a comfortable life for its 
sake ” (Cslkszentimihaly, 1975). 

That has often been said, and 
usually much better expressed, 
notably hi the golfing stories of 
Wndehiiuse. But n pilgrimage is 
not a round of golf, though the 
Turners’ description of kneeling on 
the rucks of Lough Derg in the 
rain is highly reminiscent nt one. 
Its essence lies not in the commit- 
ment of the individual, which 
might us easily lie invested else- 
where, but in the power of the 
shrine to canalize the commitment 
of ihmismulx, year upon year and 
century upon century. 

Tito absorbing account of Muriun 
pilgrimage in Mexico which forms 
the must substantial chapter of the- 
book makes this clear. A hierarchy' 
nf local mid nutionul pilgrimages, 
not unlike tliut described by Fimi- 
cniie, commands intense devotion. 
The legends of tlit-ir origin, 

recounting tlie uppeunuicc of the 
Virgin, her command to set up a 
shrine, and the devices hy which 
she got her wny, were imported 
from Spain, but the Goddess und 
her cult were local and immemorial : 
pilgrimage was one uf the means 
uy which rim Kmium church 

absorbed the religions which it 
replaced. 


‘1 lie persistence borii uf rliu idea 
of pilgrimage and- of its particular 
manifest minus is brought out again 
in the way in which long-suppressed 
and apparently forgotten pilgrim- 
ayes. St Patrick’s Purgatory or- 
Witlsinghiim reappear. And the 
revival of tlie latter, like the new 
outbreak nf Marian apparitions in 
the past century, is a reminder that 
we are not dealing only with 
primitive societies. 

One of the major conclusions nf 
the Turners’ Maxicun observations 
points towards an explanation. 
Pilgrimages can often be seen us 
contrasting pairs : two of the 

greatest s urines, for example, Our 
Ludy of Guadalupe and Our Lady 
of the Remedies,- both in Mexico 
City, have traditionally appealed, 
the one to the Indian, tne poor onu 
tho rebellious, the other to the 
Spanish the privileged and the 
established. They can bo seen ns 
rallies of archetypal social grouns, 
though ihc Turners rightly empha- 
size the danger uf oversimplification 
in surli cliiiracteri/iuioii, and the 
extent in which the nature ami 
popularity uf ihc cults lias fluctu- 
ated with social and political 
change. 

Ji is a pity tliut this suggestion is 
not more systematically pursued. 
The modern growth nf St Patrick’s 
Purgatory in Lrmgh Derg, thought 
in rue curly Middle Ages to he the 
end of tlie world and now the 
scene of u major pilgrim age, whose 
events ure described hero in (uscl- 
nmiiiK detail, is attributed quite 
plausibly tn an association with 
some of the wilder impulses of Irish 
nationulism. If thut is so a com- 
parison with other Irish shrines 
and their votaries should throw 
sume light on it. 

Or uguiii, the cunmiM drawn 
between the* visionaries whose 
experiences inaugurated the shrines 


.11 Lourdes and La Sale tie respec- 
tively might, if it hod been exicndcd 
tu the cults themselves, or their 
pilgrims, have elucidated ilicir 
suggestion that rliese nineteenth- 
cent my pilgrimages represent a 
reaction against iudiisiriali/iition. 

Yet this cunnut tell the whole 
story. Causes change, but pilgrim- 
ages g» on fm- ever, 1 bough, us 
these books show, they wax nod 
wunc for all 111 miner of reasons. It 
is this persistence that gives the 
Turners’ vision of pilgrimage as the 
expression uf coimmmirirs, a per- 
petual und perpetually reconsti- 
tuted working model of a millcniu) 
dream, u certain force, and makes 
tbeir picture of u recurrent oscilla- 
tion between the forces of structure 
utid limi-structure, or as one might 
say between order and freedom, or 
domlnnnce and independence, one 
which should .nut he discarded. 

From the twelfth century on winds 
l lie cult of Mary wus cncau.ugcri by 
the church in counter the particu- 
laristic tendencies nf the .Minis, Hut 
".she bus in practice become in ouch 
nf her numerous images ukdusUu 
pu crones* of a given common iiy, 
region, city or nation” Tu tlie 
Turners riiiiL is "(he subveisir 1 of 
c" m mi in 1 (».* by structure ” ; oilivs 
mi ulit ill! nk ilini it ran re* seined a 
siuuburn refux.il to ubandnn uid 
ways at the behest nf new «u.>>trrs. 

Imaiic and Pilgrimage in Chris- 
tian Cult n/e is n .splendid book, 
uftuii unconvincing and occasion- 
ally absurd, hut richly fascinating 
in its material and full nf questions 
which historians should lie asking, 
possibilities tlv.it they should he cun- 
si during, distinctions that 1 hey 
slum Id be drawing. And, a* Film- 
cane and Geary make plain, llicie is 
much tn offer in return. The rued 
to the shrine .may be a long one, but 
oil*: day ii will give up ils .secret. 

R.f. IVIimre 


and exchange of relics in this light 

ctive. 

__ igbh’s rell 
which included the 


Charlentagbh’s religious reforms, 
which included the Instruction that 
only shrines containing relics should 
be venerated, set off a movement 
Of saints*’ bones from' the Mediter- 
ranean lands to the Frankish north 
to parallel, bizorrely enough, that 
of political power and cultural vital- 
ity. The relics, centrepieces Increas- 
ingly of crucial social occasions like 
the taking of oaths aztd tho conduct 
of trials, also because H 10 focus of 
battles tor pre-eminence • of every 
sort. Venice stole St Mark to prove 
its - independence of Aquilea end 
lead its climb to world power, end 
Bari stole St Nicholas to offset its 
loss of trade to Venice. The posses- 
sion of the right., relic — the relic, 
that is, with the right history 
might guarantee a religious house 
freedom from a grasping lord or 



secure the possession of a threat- 
ened field, vindicate a claim to 
Seniority, or establish a popular cult 
■which brought prestige, social 
power, and a lucrative pilgrimage 
. trade. . 

, The shrine which was the pil- 
grim’s goal is thus revealed as the 
mCetlng place of complex, and- mys- 


; tetri ovs currents, with the power to 
, mobilize people' on a vast, even, a 
transforming scale, and to. ardcu- 
’ and con- 
s power 
Turner hope 
gone in search, in the grand tradi- 
tion of sociology, with an urgent 
*»jv -.nunc, uuut wvw«'“ A {d.ar rezistprprf v •'Z’J TTr o£ tlte universality of tneir 
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. mobilize people' on a vast, 
transforming scale, and to, 
: late unfathomable passions a 
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meant by ‘miracle*”. . . 
“ to forget that not ail 



especially pil- 

book. .However,- tljo readfri^-ftEvJPfA T«)d nbt aU dlgrims sought, 
gently pubsqesithe leanuni miracujotrt cures. If 

Piques Dj^to. -chppwr compared the accom- 

htaf-way^Shrough)^ S s doad Saints, for 

elegant mpstraUon of 0n6 or .two 
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tholr ordinary life and cstubUsliod 
social positions, it also removes the 
barriers' which would - ordinarily, be 
placed betwoeu them by differences 
or status and culture. So it plaoes 
them in a condition which is in 
'some sonso magical, ungovemed by 
the rules -and constrainta .of mun- 
dane existence, find permits tho 
; generation among them of tho sohse 
Of spoptaneous cbmrfideship and 
■ Unity- of , pul'posq which Victor 
-Turner, in Sis earlier discussions of 
,-modIeval - religious piitliuslawn, has 
| labelled communitas aud which . ha 
sees as antithetical to ■ social 
Isti'uctura. 

k - Here indeed, is a. force pommen- 
isurate with, the power of pilgrim- 
age, and one whose, potency la 
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. Nohceboard is wmUij 
' by Patricia SanttaelB ■ 
and Mila. Goldie 



Professor James Lome Ford, head of 
the economics section In ulie University 
yt Sheffield, has been appointed to the 
iv distil chair of economics and head- 
ship of the department of economics In 
I'm University of Birmingham from 
faniiary, 1980. Ho succeeds Professor 
Terence Hutchinson, who retired In 
1978. 

Dr F.mrys Evans, reader In Celtic 
studies at the University of Manches- 
ter, has been appointed In the chair 
of Irish at tlie University College ol 
Wales Aberystwyth, He succeeds Pro- 
lessor J. E. Caorwvn Williams, who 
retires. 

Ur T. G. Baker, senior lecturer in 
obstetrics and sviuiDctilouy at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, lias’ been appoin- 
ted to a siowly crc.iicil cluilr hi the 
field of Rit'dlcal sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Ilnitliiinl. 

Professor J. G. Simmons, professor of 
electrical engineering m the University 
of Toro mu. has been appointed to the 
chair In electrical engineering at the 
Uiifivnity nf Bradford. 

Ilr Hugh Murray, senior lecturer In 
iu.irkeliJif> .uul Internal loitul business ut 
Hie t’hliiesi? University nf Hour. K«inn. 
||.IS been appointed hie First Midland 
llank Group Professor of Evport Man- 
.tgeiuciit at The City University llusl- 
iless Schiiol, i he first chair i>f it* kind 
In the Unli.-il iklRgdoni. 

Ilr 1(. S. Davidson, reader In chemistry, 
University of Lrtcrster, hns been 
appiiililen to l lie chair In organic 
.'lie ml -dry ,il The City University, 
London. 

Hr U. T. Bottle, director or the Centre 
for Information Science, has been 
appointed to a personal chair In Infor- 
nialhui science at. The CJtv University 
London. ‘ 

Ur E. G. Steward, reader In physics, 
lias been appointed to a personal chair 
in the cicpaitnieni of physics at The 
Clly University, London. 
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Bradford [ 

Electrical and Electronic Euglneetfe 
— Professor D. P. Howson-fU? 
from five participating firms *■ 
Government departments for rest* 1 
to determine the behaviour of 
frequency energy and the risks} 
lgnldon Df gas ; Professor D, P. 
sun and staff— £37,688 from {j 
National Computing Centre to nj: 
the development and commetoT 
application of the training m al Ji 
Getting Started lu Mlcrtiproceiai- 
Mlcroprocessor Hardware Design W 
Software Development, j 

Mechanical and Manufacturing 8 Hie, 
Engineering.— Dr P. R. LancW 
£17,618 from the SRC to invest 
censlle, fatigue and fracture prorat)} 
of materials processed by \Are fo,!- 
tng and hot rolling, i 




« r ° r College in 1879 which combined in 1897 with two local medial and 

Stef field fn 19fil 1 Th^niViK™ 1 -^ C ? 1 ! efic t Shc . ffie,d i w,lich in turn became tlie University ol 
■ .IS?. university is celebrating the centenary of the Foundation of the college with 

n pioj,tuminc of exhibitions, concerts, lectures and open days until July, 1980. 8 


Appointments • 


V Honorary degrees 


5K«* ~ ’ “Ktart” bioriS: biX 

■ctor and dramatist. T^Sc ; Lord /2S£ 


Universities 

Aberdeen 

Senior lecturer : Terence M. Mnyliow 
(anatomy). Lecturer : John A. 0. 
Besson (mcutnl heulrh). lecturer on 
probation : Dirk Nlkodcm (computing 
science). Lccturcr/asatetaiit radiation 
protection officer oa probation : 
Andrew S . Murray, Temporary lec- 
turers : Richard W. Croftou (medi- 
JWS 1. Alcxunder Eva il- Wong t 
Michael Lean (therapeutics uud clinical 
pharmacology). Visiting fellows: p ro - 
?f* 9 °L To 5 ,as Langcr (faculty of law) : 
", r _ T- C. Lu (zoology ). Georgina 
McRobert Fellow : Wilson II, Steele 
(therapeutics and clinical pharma- 
cology and pliarniactdofly). Research 
follows : Ravindra Mylvaganam (bac- 
teriology) ; Ronald Blsset (geography) s 
economy) - J&nA. 
IlaMy and Howard R. Rosser (micro- 



Kd* Goodman and Gordon B. Pic ken 
Otooa^y). Research assistants • jean 
A. Davidson and Andrew J. Far 
J^taSobmy) ; AliataSr J. B«nd« 
(biochemistry) t Jant« Welker fhin. 

dhM^jJvWw viiiiKi m 

sssfjsa? aaspw 
Sga^gag e^s as 

res^rch unit) J William Mtmro 

issssn?' ■ s .ss?^ rt ,j - m 

*2 !“' and OH- 

Sssr ^*tSw Vfc?ss?>? : ^ ua6u '^ 

and Sarah Dyer (instl. 
tnta of Medical Sociology) • George C. ■ 
kST WlmhSt ; ItmDayid- 

fj* 1 (obstetrics and eynn ecology and 
t. J uto B^enthBf* (poli- 
'.Pift-time research 
: E - Swalae (engl- 

Ubrarlail ^* rt «»« ■' 

Belfast, The Queeu's 

4 V C L rui ^ , “ ld (ptor. 


paedlc surgery). Temporary lecturers : 
ni.mir.nt n~,n.i.r, Moran (scholastic 

n /.I1..I V 


iiiinuiiology) ; Lynn Christie Johnston 
(radiological anatomy). Pro-chancellor : 
John Meriton Bonn. Chaplains : The 
Rev Harold G. Cunningham (Reformed 
Presbyterian Students) ; Tlie Rev David 
Canipboll (congregational students). 
Honorary Reseordi fellows : Dr Paul 
D. A. McTIroy (anaesthetics) ; Dr Anna 
Karim (Muchemlstry). Honorary re- 
search associate : Mary MacNlven 

(agricultural and food chemistry). 
R&search fellows : Dr Sylvia A. Lappln 
(biochemistry) ; Dr Liam Briggs 
( a uj esthetics) : Dr M. T. Hollywood 
•SSL* u’ McQiiold (pure and 
applied physics). Research associates : 
J. JohMtaa and J. G. Lunncy (pure 
and applied physics), Sub-Ubrarian : 
Michael Alan S mailman. Pro-chancol- 
lor : John Beriton Bean. 

Bradford 

Assistant directors of the management 
development programme : R. C. Bcn- 
liam and M. F. Woods. Senior lec- 

&£* D saufiaa?> ■&£ 

\ T Wo ™ (mechanical 
en^neering). Lecturers: T, J. Buck- 
ingham (ophthalmic optics) : A. Burns 

$«SSSSS r sdence ): L - Chadwick 

(financial management) : J, E. P. 
Currall (environmental science) ; S. R. 


{mechanical engineering). Research 
nssocintlcs : N. S. Battersby, R. D 


j- «• »»uiticu (uioloulcal 
sciences) ; T, O. Newton (business 
organization) ; L. Carlton, M. R. 
Hamblin and M. V. Russo (chemistry) ; 
K. O. McCorklndaie (mechanical 
engineering) ; R. G. Baron and c. J. 

Herd (offshore engineering) j D. A. B. 
Miller (physics) j S. Grigson (Institute 
of Offshore Englnoering Marine Science 
U™*V ! J- M- Mitir (Institute of 
Offsltore Engineering Marine Science 
Unit), 

Leicester 

M*? - J ec . t L n ', er J Dr Malcolm Tanner 
(child healtlt). Lecturers : Stuart Ball 
(history) ; Dr Gordon Campbell 
(English) ; Dr Kelvin Everest (Eog- 
h®h ; Dr Douglas Russell (chemistay) : 
Dr Martin Stannard (English). Tem- 
P 01 ?.? 1 “ t “ rer ? 5 J> r Dawd Hardiman 
(nolltica) j Gavin Peebles (economics). 


1 “ t “ rer ? ! JP r Hardiman 

(nolitics) ; Gavin Peebles (economics). 
Chairman of the school of biological 


hdewe: Professor Ma^r^or. 

London 

Readers : Dr L. 8. Kersfaenbaum 
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degree 
EXAMS 

.This year 77 oul ofS?I Wolsey 
Jjall sludenis who sat London 
. diversity Lxicrnul degrees 
^passed., 4 .of ihcise gained first 

:class nonnurs otit of only 8 
.awarded.. 

>or free prospectus about iite I Saturday November 24 
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vmiunii anu ropa cnemlstry j t. d. Gi 

ssss iSESsa SBLii 

Bell (animal behaviour)- \ J.' s., ggjjy 
(etiinomuslcolngy) • \y. G. J Me Faria uo 
(social BiitbrojKrtofly) ; c, W. McCroa 
jpsycliulonyj ; R. a. rf. Mol lan (ortiio- 


Curry (project planning centre) ; D. S. . 
Excell (electrical engineering) ; Alison 
Froggalt (soda! work) ; T. G. Gal- 
lagHer (peace studies) ; J. M. Gll- 

J Christ (opthalmlc optics) ; T. Kitwood 
science am] technology) ; a. K. 
.ochbar (manufacturing r systems: 
engineering) 5 J. 8. Oakland (produc- 

r ?rth un i«f ,wee 5 e,,t) , ; .?• S - RoehaJ 

iSS: 

1 ■* n ***dle research; S. 

§* mSi.rkS. 0 " “ T, ‘ ual ' 

Edinburgh ; 

^Ubrary hrst woman librarian ! 
MoS ■ '**** U5 , tory : Miss Brenda ) 

Herriot-Wgtt 

SS'. 0, R. Marshall (actuarial ' 
ihaihunatics and statistics) : A nr ■ 

j 

Adeline) ; 8. L . Biduier , and c. J. ; 

(economics) j R. A. McKenzie ; 
(eiecWcol and ejectroutc engineering) ; ' 
N. NosSaheb and A. nT Pressley -‘ 
(mathematics) • c. , C* Tlimnsoii } 
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ImmiuwioCT, Institute of Cancer Re- 
search) ; Dr D.-: A. Wright (aastro- 


sonrcli and Devclopmciit Depatort 
of the British Library for a pn$c> 
on the develonmcnt and explalust-' 
of g universal standard book 
( USBC). 

Management Ccnlre.— Dr R, J, Bi* 
and Professor D. J. Hkkson-07,1: 
from die SSRC for nn investlgsUMb. 1 
power and dcclslou making. 

jf 

Ilcriot-Watt 51 

Brewing and Biological Sdenco- 
£11,610 from SRC for InvcstigalloD Ir. : 
maaneslum and the control of itT' 
division In temperature sensitive 
cycle mutants of SchlzosaccartmsH' 
Pombe, under die direction of 6 
J. H. Duff iis. 

Otcmical and Process EngJneerlBt- 
£11,304 from SRC for lnveattgatfi: 
into fundamental aspects of spoati . 
bed gnrnulatora, under the directions,-. 
Dr B. Waldle. 

Clicmlslry.— £14,830 from SRC h' 
investigation into the stcrcochamlt. 
of some biosynthetic Hnd mehbi 
processes involving Gem-Otomrfr 
group, under die direction of B. 
R. H. Whitman ; £19,906 from S 
for investlgatloa Into biosynthesis i- 
C-Nucleosidcs particularly Pyratofoi 
Formydn Sliowdomycin ana Oxezh. 
mycin, under tlio direction of » 
fessor J. G. Buchanan : £11,516 M 
SRC for quantitive studies in sllarf! 
lone chemistry, under the direction < 
Professor B, G. Goweulock and Off 
John ; £11,250 from SRC for «yntis 
and spectroscopic studies of ozflfl 
1 complexes of organo-transition »®; 
derivatives, under tile directioh of J 
P. N. Preston and Dr W. E. LIB** 
£11,050 from SRC for studies of J* 
actions of elemental phosphorous w- 
transition metal complexes, under® 
direction of Dr W. E. Lind sell :«?■». 
from National Research and perw: 


umvermw. eouege Hospi- 
^^edlcai S C ho<5) ;-Dr J.. A.. Edward- 
V ^ G^wgo’s Hospital 
S? , ^ i bf *- J* NaftaJin (jrfiyaiology. 
5°^* ! W J- D. PWltiraon 

fehj^ochemlstry. School Of PhaAnaaJf) 1 - 

B^ K ’^5eJ? , Sr r 'T D L! 


Marine Technology Centre.— 
from SRC for equipment grant- uwj’ 
tiie direction <if Professor fl. * 
Nicoll. 

Medianical Engineer lag 'and domWjJ 
Science, — £139,000 from SRC In 1 *£; 
junction with Ferranti Limited ® 
teaching programme with the coof« 
under the direction of Mr J< *■ 
Murrey and Mr A.. J. McTerD?n- 

Deparbnent of Pharmacy .—t^ • 

from Department of Health abd Ss®;; 

. Security for. Investigation into; g 
sociology of .urcscrlbina, under " * 
direction of ] 


for. investigate 
■ of jirescrlbing, 
of Mr A. W. Pi 


;ation Into; g 
ling, under ? 
Patterjofl. , 


Physics, ^-£33.169 from SRC. fofjj: 

. vestigation into new Infrared- *? 
linear optical, effects .with appHcejg 
to bistable devices and opticu •% 
HCedpn, Under DIB direction of '“ 
fessor S. D. Smith. 


College) : Dr R. V. Scruton 

&SJ 


£beck Collate) ] Dr I. K. M. 

rsa ranpwK; 


QoUege) » Dr: F, P. .Berea 4 (nudear 
Qu«n Mary CoUege) ; Dr 
J* £*■ .CoJlTO (organic chemistry, Bir- 


Collego) ; Dr Pi ‘ DunitiU ' (blp- 
geratogL . engineering, Univerel^ 


engineering, 


Open University programmes November 24 to November 29 


Fortliconiing events 


.David Garrick's. Bicentenary l« ** 
’eommeznoratied by a Brltadi 
exhibition to te .hold' in the . 
Museum from November 30 to W 
The exhibition ,drtwa on tiJe^iw^L 
own resources, wtdeaneoted by 
stye loaha from -ntlbte niA-VQ™ 
coUcctions, . Co ' flluitrafe 
career hs an : actor and ntanoggr *2 
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The. Study of Medieval OMpJ* , 


fwtosdc- 
iarls Moderti 




RADIO S( VHP) 


- 1P,W ; Von ToU 
: . *.*ei»»tfi iWbiSbipw*.- : 


medieval; and Rotmissance tuavxy<~y 
versrfty of. Edinburgh, tivo Iqcpfnffi 
:'a ‘ Apeckd series bn V The' 

Mlfld ” W|)l be del^br^ tW^' 1 ^ 
on December 3 wid JO iBl'tSSn 
Theatre L? physjcB BlHWIob, VaW^ 
qf.Nejvyjw^q ppo^.Xype. , „ , ' ' 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODESIA 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION 

Tliii is Ft ntw port. The appoint*® will bo required, under tiio 
general direction oi the Hoad of Deponim-iu, to combine teaching 
end rcscandi In Hie depertment wlili the rc-ipi.nslbliiljr i>f initialing, 
developing end coordinating a working roUhonshlp botwean Uin 
dct'arlRWiI end tlie leeching profession with the aim of providing 
geography loaclicn with guidance and practical assistance in teaching 
new concepts and mediodi in geography, as now Increasingly required 
In senior school syllabuses. The appointee should tie suitably qualified 
In one or more established branches of academic geography and In Ifae 
tie Id of geographical education. Candidates should Indicate In tlieir 
applications tltc full range of tlieir lnteresui and BbUiilea as well as 
tlvcir special field of study. 

Salary and Conditions of Service 

Permanent Pensionable Terms i Family poasagas and allowance towards 
transport of effects on appointment. Installation loan of up to half 
of one year’s salary If required. UnfuntUied accommodation is 

K rantccd f--r a period of at host three years for persons rocrulled 
n outside Zlntbabtvo-RhodMia. Sabbatical and Triennial visits 
with travel allowances. Superannuation and medical aid xhenies. 
Short-term Contracts i Family passages and allowance towards trans- 
port of effects. Assistance with occctnunodatioR for persons recruited 
liv.m outitido Zimbabwe -Rh'Xiasia. 

Sala^Scalu (ipproslmaie sterling equivalents] 


enlw lecturer : £7,039 
Lecturer Grade I : £6.403 


II by £391 to £9,336 p.a. 


Ins equlvai 

89 by to £7,8 .. 

. . «i,403 by £241 to £7,3t>7 p.a. 

Lecturer Grade II : 0,933 by £308 to £4,993 by £241 to £6,198 p.a. 
Appointment on above scales Is in accordance with qualifications 
and aiperlonce. 

FACULTY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

ENGINEER IN6 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified graduate* for a 
KesuaRh Fellowship In the Faculty of Engineering which comprises 
L i DepnrtmehU: Civil EnglnecriiiB, lllt-ci ricol Engineering 

aim Mtvhankal Engineering, Appointment uill bo for one year in the 
uni instance. The nature and Quality of the research proposal will 
M a major determinant in the award of the Fellowship, 

MEDICINE 

Applications ore invited from suitably qualified graduates for a 
5J9®*5* Fellowship In Uw Faculty of Medicine which comprises the 
tolloAlng Departments | Anseatheiics, Anatomy, Goram unity Medicine. 
Ulowal Pharmacology, Hlstopnlbokigy, Chemical Pathology, Medicine, 
Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Paediatrlca, Phnr- 
"»ey. Physiology, Py-chlatry,. and Surgery. Appointment will bo 
[ L r PV > e *r In Ute Rial Inatancc. Intending applicants should write 
tur iniomallpn on the research in progress to the Head of the Depart- 
mom in whMi they propose to work. 

*1? CjmdUlona 0 f Service 

r... ■ i. , “ res flnJ allowmicc tor transport of effects for a person 
f»riJhed from outside Sallshuty. SupernnnuaLion and medical old 

Salary Scales (Engineering Poill (approxhualo ulrrllng dmlvalcnts) : 
Junior Research Pehtrw : £2. WO by IN l to iJ.563 p.ju 
Research Fellow Orade If : £3.762 by £2i« to £4,5^4 p.a. 
§«weh Fellers Grade I: £5,008 by 1241 ui £5,972 p.a. 
aetuor ReKareti Fallow ; £5.689 by £241 to *7,617 p.a. 

equinden^" ® Iei *l c *t Poill— Medically Qualified (apnro.iimntc sterling 

Innlw Clinical Reworcb Fellow* £5.257 by £191 id £5.448 p.a. 

I by 


yg , . ' ■■■ «wnms%ss ■ wuun i VJ O.IVI IM i-'iTTl UiBi 

SM 0 *! follow Grade II : £5.564 by £199 to £b.360 p.a. 

gmica] Research Fellow Grade It £6.536 by £241 to £7.500 p.a. 
atmor Clinical Research Fellow: £7,275 by £241 to £9.203 p.a. 
AW ?£*™ N S (sbt eoplea requited) i 

nt . giving full personal particulars (Including toll name, 

fijM and darn of birth, etc), qualifications, employment and uxpec- 
P resCT, l salary, date of avaiUblUly and the names 
tarffwf ?§ fef“ refereas, should be submitted to the Appoint - 
University of Rhodesia, PO BorMP ICT.^ftonnt 

qpnlinu L S*. , *ould send tin additional, copy at their 

lS P f£S“ , .“ Aswclatlou of Gmimonwealih Univerdtlci (Appla.), 
Sn^^^^B’.Loado^ WC1H OFF, from whom further particulars 

the receipt of applications : December 15, 1979. 
Rhofilu «“Woring atmijlug for porta In ZtatabWe- 

. It SStS L*?! 6 . con#ul1 rorelgn and Commonwealth Office 

-WMWaoe D1-23J 4995) or their nearest British Consular Officer 


ECONOMICS AT TIDE 
UNTVfERSlTY OF 
CALIFORNIA, IRVINE 



fhj.iT—- KP FiijsBBstii-iyi revets, me main xogus fa 
Ug SSW ll0 J° r ^ >otl1 resea f°h and graduate teaeb- 
tiie Rreas of public economics, political 
^Conoflty and pubhc choice analysis. Applications ore 
SSSh'iSm? 1 °¥* dWate ? with first-class experience in 
dateA-.n °J^ W oia j, 0T fields of economics. Candi- 



THE AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Rcsenrch School of Social Sciences 
Department of Sociology 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
POSTDOCTORAL FELLOW 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for 
appointment to tlw above-mentioned position. 

Preference will be given to candidates whom principal re- 
search Interests lie within the fluids of sodul tllrfercnilatloii, 
stratification and mobility, elites und the sociology of 
power, ethnic minorities, comparative analysis of Industrial 
societies, or sociological theory. As the successful candi- 
date will be expected to devote most of hie or her time 
to research, applicants should hid tide in their applications 
an outline of tkeh- proposed rcsoorcli. 

The Department of Sociology has some funds for field re- 
search and research assistance. Its research functions arc 
supported by the University Computer Centre (UNI VAC) 
and by the School's DEC 10/20 computer. Further details 
may be obtained from the Head of the Department, Pro- 
fessor F. L. Jones, In the University. 

More than one appointment may be made. 

Salary on appointment will be In accordance with qualifica- 
tions and experience within the range : Senior Research 
Fellow : SA22,755-$A27,143 \ Research Fellow SAlfi.291- 
SA21.265 p.a. ; Postdoc to in I Fellow : a fixed point between 
$ A16,291-$A21,265 p.a, Present ex change rate : SAl^UK. Sip 
=>$US1.11. 

Appointment as Research Fellow/SenJor Research Fellow Is 
for three years with possible extension to'flve years. Post- ' 
doctoral Fellow— for one to two years, although persons 
from overseas are not normally appointed for less than 
two years. 

Reasonable appointment expenses are paid. Superannuation 
benefits are available for applicants tybo ore eligible to con- 
tribute. Assistance with finding accommodation Is provided 
for an appointee from outside Canberra. The University 
reserves the right not to make an appointment or to make 
ah appointment by invitation at any time. 

Prospective applicants should first obtain further particulars 
from the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
tAppts), 3G Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF, 

Applications dose on December 14, 1979. 


University of 
Cape Town 

DEAN OF THE FACULTY 
OF LAW AND UNIVERSITY 
LEGAL ADVISER 

Application are Invited (or 
(hi* newly created post. Appoint- 
ment, at ■ professor in ill* 
Faculty of Law. will be made on 
the salary ante RJ 5,000 by 600 
to RIS.dOO p.a., accord fog to 
qualification* and experience. 

The Dean will be responsible 
for the overall academic adniinH 
gtration of the Faculty of Law 
Bud nil) be the principal rep- 
resentative of tl» Faculty on die 
Seoate of the University. The 
Dean will aim be expected to 
servo as the principal, although 
not the mle, source of legal 
■dries to tiio Unlvt rally both on 
■natter! Which affect the Univer- 
sity's Internal government and on* 
transactions between die Univer- 
sity and third parties. Hie post 
will cony limited teaching duties. 

Applicants mint possess a uni- 
varsity qualification In Law, m 

r u experience in legal prao- 
or Id unlveraily umlulsua- 
tlon, Dridecce. of taier«t In 
legal education, teaching and 
academic research will be a 
recommendation a* wnl bo an 
abhliy to speak both official 
^uth A?ri« ^ Republic of 

Applicant! should submit a cur- 
riculum vitae, Stating age, pre- 
sent salary) Income, prolosi tonal, 
teaching end research experience 
and Interests, publications, when 
available IE appointed, and die 
, names and addresses of .three 

Further, Information Is obtain- 
able frijm the, Registrar, Roojn , 
‘10, Univeniw of Cape Tdn-n, 
Private Bag, Rondebmcfa 1 7700, 
.by whom applications must bo ro- 
cejved not later than 31 January, 

ilia University's pollcy b not 
Ut dlrttrimJaUe In the sppotnl- 
tnerU 6( siaff or the mWCUqQ Of 
xtiideiUs -on. grounds ol ifix, race, 
religion or colour. Furtlwr infor- 
tuuofi oo. the implement ail on of 
Util policy is obtainable from the 
Etefislqw. 


UNIVERSITY OP 
WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 
Perth 

SENIOR TUTOR OR 
TUTOR IN 
ECONOMICS 

Appgcatlona are Invited for 
appointment to tire above position 
In the Department of Economics. 
ThU will be a temporary appoint- 
ment for Iwo years Initially. Can- 
didates should be onduateB In 
economics, preferably at Honours 
or Master's degree level. The 
appointee will be required to pro- 
vide assistance In oore econom- 
ics - and quantitative unite. 
Opportunities will be available 
lor the oppoln>eo to conduct 
tutorials ttid a small amount of 
teaohlng (n spool alls! haH-unlts 
of hie ohofoe. Tire appointee 
wlH bo encouraged to study for 
a higher dgorae and to lake an 
lotlve part in the roseeroh and 
leaching activities of the Depart- 
ment. Further Information may 
be obtained from the Head of the 
Deportment i Professor R. T. 
Apptoywd. 

Tlie current Mfwy nngM nre ! 
Semite Tutor . 8A14.M1 to 


0B8 per 


Tutor 


annum i 

879 to SA1S,ff33 per annum. 

rill 


{Alt, I 

Mil, 

The appointee will be eollilod to 
feres to Perth, for noH arid fully 
dependant family, and removal 
allowance, and io slnular return 
benoflta to pl&pa of pnoMtoment 
on cpmpMIbn'Of two or n*oro 
y airs' service. . 

Appllnstione Irr HupHcata stal- 
ing ■ full personal padloulara, 

S jaMone and. experience 
res oh the Aottng Slafllng 
Officer, Unhmslty pf Western 
Auslraftoj Nedlonds 6009, - West- 
ern' AuwrBlia, by December 8. 
1978. Candidates should request 
three referees to write Immed- 
iately to tha Acting Stalling 
Officer. 


ST. PATRICK'S COLLEGE, MAYNOOT1I 
(Recognised College of the National University of 
Ireland) 


PROFESSOR 


of 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

Application are invited, for tlie above post. Prior to 
application fur liter details may be obtained front the 
Secretary, Academic Council, St. Patrick's College, 
Maynooih, Co. Kildare. 

Applications, together with curriculum vitae, find 
the names and addresses of three referees should 
reach the Secretai'y, Academic Council, not later 
thou 15th January, 1980. 

PRESENT SALARY : £U,301-£13,277 (six incre- 

ments), 


THE FLINDERS 

UNIVERSITY OF 
.. SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

RESEARCH ' 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Ap (HI cat Ions arc Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons for a Research Fclluw- 
sblp tenable in the School of 
Social Sciences. The School 
encompasses the Disciplines 
of American Studies, Aslan 
Studies, Economics, Econ- 
omic History, * Geography, 
History, Politics, pAychn- 
logy, Sociology and Social 
Administration, The School 
seeks to foster collaboration 
between Disciplines ; the 
Research Fellow may work 
In an area of Interdisci- 
plinary research linking the 
socjnl sciences or within a 
single Discipline. 

The Fellowship is tenable 
Initially for one year renew- 
able for up to 12 months. 
Applicants should have com- 
pleted a Ph.D. prior to 
taking up the appointment, 
or have bad equivalent re- 
search experience. 

The appointment - will be 
made within die salary range 


ted on the third step o£ the 
scale, at a salary of 
SAlr4,861. An excursion claps 
ticket for tho fellow- and a 
grant not exceeding ' $A750 
may be provided as a con- 
tribution toward .tho travel 
and removal costs of the 
Fellow In taking up the 
appointment. 

Further details concerning 
the Helds of interest wltliin 
the School are obtainable 
from foe Registrar, or the 
Chairman of the School of 
Social Sciences, Tha Flinders 
University of Squth Aus- 
tralia, Bedford Park, South 
Australia, 5042. 

Applications, including full 
personal • details, details of 
academic record and pub- 
lications, a brief outline of 
research Interests and of tlie 
proposed program at a of re- 
search to be undertaken 
under - die Fellowship* and 
the names of at least two 
referees, should be lodged, 
in duplicate, with .the Hoik- 
frari by Decedibbr 1, 1979. 
Applicants should • request 
their referees to forwara 
confidential reports direct 
to the Rogjatror before* the* 
closing date, 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SYDNEY 

LECTURESHIP IN - 
INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Candidates should possess high 
acadomlo qualllloallans In ra- 
aaBich anti leaching ; cither 
within tho general field of 
Industrial relations or In related 
areas. Including labour econo- 
mics, labour law. labour his- 
tory, industrial sociology, labour 
econometrics and institutional 
analysis. Inlciesls In Australian 
industrial relations end poNcy 
Issues welcome. • 

Position may be filled by a 
probationary appoint wont ol 
Ihren years, capable of leading 
to tenure during or shortly alter 
that period. But il all the Uni- 
versity's requirements lor tenure 
are deemed to be Batlitaciwlly 
met, ihla may be granted at 
lima ol appointment. 

Salary range : *A1B, 381-131,401 

Purifier Information about the 
Department ol Industrial Rela- 
tions le available from Professor 
J. G. Gorina In the University. 
Applications Including curriculum 
vitae, list of publications und 
names of Mires relerees by 14 
December 1878 to Registrar, 
University ol Sydney, NSW 2008, 
Australia, from whom further 
i Information available. Informa- 
tion also aval labia from Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Apple.), 38 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H 0PF.- 


UNIVERSITY 
OF DUBLIN 
T ri n it y Cnlleft'o 


LECTURESHIP IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


idons are invited for 
we post lit Uin Depart- 
ment of Pltllosophy, Trinity Col- 


(ho ' a 


Use, Dublin. 

Candidates should have a pro- 
ven interest la die philosophy 
of language and in tha philo- 
sophy of logic (Davidson, Dum- 
EQCtt, Montague, Chomsky, et 
al). Ability to tench the philo- 
sophy of sdence would also be 
advantageous, 

Salary scale : £5,078 to 

£10,038 her annum. Appoint- 
ment will be made at a point 
within tho range £5,078 to 
£6,462 per annum, appropriate 
to flic qualifications and exper- 
ience of the ' successful candi- 
date. Titer c Is' a non- con tribu- 
tary pension sdiome. 

Further particulars and nnplf- 
cullon forms map be oblalned 


Front The El UDItsb mew L Office*. 
Staff - Office, Trinity Collegd, 
Dublin 2;- to Vfhont appticatiotla 
Should Be Aibntllled tur Wednes- 
day 1 ^ December ^2, 1979, 
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Universities continued 


GRIFFITH 

UNIVERSITY 

Austmliii 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY 
AND SOCIETY 

HBADER 

SCMOll LECTIMR 

( re-ad vcnIsohdiii > 

V|'p)icilicjni oio iniliiil tr-iu 
i|H jlifio-J men aci.l ".'.iiurii 1 ««r ill.' 
mior iicoilinuo :>!•(>■< mm ili<I in 
ilio urea of SiimA. I'.vlm* »l* ■ 
.mil Swolciy (MM wlililn iln 
■V. Iii.nl |.| Sill'll. .■ I Ik 

I.ji|t'lilll 0 < will li.ni ll .III rill'll- 
-.jit ir.ilninit :mJ fo-i-.ir-li i.\'- 
IK rlcnic In one m in mm •i-.ih.I. 
of utanca pnlioi . Ai'|iil~.ill' 

In. m I'crviiL*. v'.irli lull ii-.it in 
Iki'liiii.liiirkat and N.i^ul 1 iMiip 
«ii<j;.ir .S.i»ilv‘o jiiJ Lii.i -*rnii|..'ili 
in liihcr Ilio ilcicl-f-il m 
ilnoli'l'ina worlds »s on I J It |W 
llml.irly wvlo 4 ito. 

LWcrgratliuip .null nls in ills' 
S:b>>oL 0(0 in mull SI'S 

lol a quaricr fA lln-lr llmu III 
liril >cnr mill optinnjl lkiiisoi 
no .imil.ilili- in Liter jvun. A 
^.iiiKW.iib M.fw. pn'i'iMiwiK 
lids 1 alien lla third i-oli.in nf 
ihi.lurili, Ilio n^pninltc is ill li.iic 
s.iiieidernMc rc.j'oii.iluliiii i in 
ilit lejoliiiiH I'lnc run nits .m-l in 
llic no.iiloiilik .1 inoli. i <ini- ul ■■■ S I S 

within llic .Sri I. 

,\ Science Folk} Uc-riii'li i'rnlrc 
iSTKl-l lias Is-i n rsl.ildl ]iid .md 
■he ngipi .Inloc «-. ill a-Miuio i lie 
iiinilion of 1 iin.'usr ■>! ih: 
SPUC. aiiJ ns a niinc<|ilf nco 
•* ill liavo a loiliii'Cii io.ioIiki(l 
load. [-'nnJs for a par! -time rc- 
vi-iircli nv.l'LmL jrc iirosldo.] 
in III. illy. 

Sitaiy Scales: KcaJer — f A! 8 .V''j; 
Senior I cclurt'r — VA 2 I SJx- 
I.U'.fl?. The Unisorsiii iilvo 
meets the cost of rensuii.ililo re- 
moval expenses. 

hunker details end Ike incited 
of appUraUak ire uvallable train 
Ihr Aitadilloi of I'iiioiim. 
■milk l>nit wills* lApgtei, in 
(•onion .Slime, l.uadoa MCI II 
8 PI'. 

A|ipllcilli>» oU k r>n 14 Uneni- 
llfl, 197 V, 


BAT 1 I 

lITtfvtrrtiy of. 

^ AppHrMtutia are Lnvltnj Tor' 
' ; 
£4«“Ti ““ 

r wilier nnr».' u'.irs an. I jpgll- 


UIItMlNGIIAAr 

TKfc UNIVEHHII V 
I 1 EPAUTMBNT OI ! MIS 1 C 

. Am ill cations are Invited for * 
p>.V'DiiLami* Ln mijsio. 
inadr- vac.int by Um ikpjriUTc 
oi Mr. John Caskcn to a imi< 
m>MUon P«illnsi'stil|i. from Lsi 
I 4 rlujrv. IMHO, or us sunn as 
iKisHlblw Uinriilltir. 'I ho in-r- 
son appointed will paniciuJif*' 
In Hip amir ml cunloiia Ic.icit- 
inn. lull have uar titular Intur- 


inn. Util have par titular intur- 

J '»l in two or inoro nf thr- 
oiimving : cum pq ill Ion uno 

in sinrn nmla Hun. .injlyrts 

iwnnileili.cciiiury music- otoc- 
ironic nnulc. mu«lc ihcairo. 
cnnHutllpy. 

on itJ.'i'W tb 

ui,g<>-a. nlui &upi rannu.iilun 

».:. u r lh P r JMrii-iitu'i Hum 

/UtfUtanl nmlierar i.lrf*., 
linlvaralur of, iiirralngimni. 
1 y. JIM nis. Ulinilnaliam 
fli-i ifl . to t-.'huiii nii|iili*u- 
lions ijrt C 0 |>:l'b.. ■■.■■nlpn 

U; r loUnr’s' j-ridilrt bi- si.nl 
bir I -Ills Urcr-mbi r. L*j 7 '». 


EDINUURGII 

immoT-MArr UNivFnsnv 

DEIs.M»TVE^J^OP ^OJIPL-I EH 


'VUBBBP?"* 


11 i S 1 Sr.leni <■ 

Uhin Nw lie runciiiiu ui thn 

'ill be wllhin flit 

■ -v..' <Mii||fl. 


OXFORD ' 

. M|K ViNIVIlllSI'iY 

, > 1 ro" " 1 1 iJIF-a 




I Southampton | 

university^ 


soi.au cull Tiiunitv 
Post-doctoral 
SRC Fellowship 

A|>|i|ical 1 ons are luvlu-il fur 
ilia uliovu inist-cluitiiral pusi 
lvlilcli Is uvjll.iltlQ from Janu- 
ary, 19811 . and is sullahle fur 
apprupriaculy I mo rested iiiatlic- 
niil tlclans, pliy:.l clsis tit fiiul n- 
cers. Salury up in Ed.SOn per 
uiimini. 

ApplEcatiunf should be sent In 
PrufusKnr I*. T. I.ninlshi-iu, 
Department of Matliuni.itlis, 
UniviTslly nr SiiuTlnmi|>t"ii. 
IIluliriL-lil, SouLli.miptiiil S >>9 
5 NH, LePure 20 Deieinliur. Cun- 
d I ilutes iii'C osked In riMiiosr 
twn referees to write directly 
to tlie Hi i mo nilclross. Plr.ise 
■liiiiu.' ref : Till'S. 


lil uMivtiifuTv by i>uitiiN| 

.• : Trln ily Collrn* 


LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH 

A i»pl I co H i iiw ore invited for il|o 
post of Lecturer In French Lun- 
niwuc and Hteracurc at Trinity 
Cnllcfte. Dublin. Preference 
will be {tivcu to a Renaissance 
Sf.TujS.ir, but all other appllca- 
Huns will bo carefully con- 
sidered. JL 

Salary Scale: £ 5 . 07 «£ 10 ,OM. 
Appulutnicnt may ho aude 
vvTtnln Uic ranifti £5,07H*£6,462 
In dtxordaoce wltli die ciunlt- 
ftcatloiiB and experience of ibe 
successful applicant. There t* 
a uon-contnbutory pension 
scheitic. 

Application forms and further 
particulars relating to tills post 
may be obtained front :-~ 

The Establishment Officer, 
Trinity College, Dublin 2. . 
The closing date foe receipt of 
applications will lie Monday, 
7 ill January, 1980. 


HONG KONG 

ApplLcnti 6 n* Bra in* 
two IMWvla Dfl^tlw-w 
I^cJUmp lit. non AtU. Al 
51 ii La should bo tuiuiiiy aui 
fil’d in piumr uhin«M or V c 
orn art hULory. 




^^V'vnual ^ijortdi p (■unarai^u-> 

."bar 

.,»o„. 6 oo jc 
». (Bl Bqiull 1 IKS 10.70 
Sljrtfna ■alaiT will 
on qualfflcaUonS and 
oximrlonco. 

. At , current raja*. MlarHui 
Iak will not axectni in por cent 
of boobs Incomo. flousinp ol 
• ronlAl at 7 *o pci’ Mi»« or 
MUry. ortuciUon oji<«.uiimct. 
long Ic-tue ami mcdlval bono 
Lls ok provided. 

Ftinlior iMirtfcitlnrs anil niiiiil* 
cation romu may bo Dbla'nod 
from iho AsM^iulpa or r -om- 
mpnwoultli unLrarsU'ci ( Apr>t»i 
J 5 rt Ocrarn fbiuaro, London 
U'CllI Ot«p. at Uib nooni't- 
mpn| SkhIoh, arcrotB.rv * 

pfllro. UnIV<rslly 0 / llonq 
Kona, Hona Kona. 

77 i« clnslna dan? fr.r innHcH- 
Ilona la ID Dvcwuber. 


J ir PNtvr.Harrv 
KPArrr.M cnt op„ 

MPU 1 EH - 8 'rUDIES 

. ArpIlcnUoiLv ora Itullod for a 
lrmporary past of KESI'AHCH 
1 TLI.QW In fho nb&vu Drpart- 
mont. ro work on Ihn rinvilnn 
muni of Oparattnn syiiom l 
trol and RcBindnnr sysiain' in n 

f .ctwotu onvfputunoni. 7 ho pro- 
pel concerned 1 * International 
rrf. rnowration wICB 

"uvafiens unwmluca U In 


j'a 'cifi 10 " rMwinaii wicit •' 
’uvifiMj unUn-slUcB U In 
volsrcd, ilio succuvful Condi 
dm.! may alio itiyo llic opiwr 
IO unrlirtabo .ouino 
' Apiiltianis »huuid 
...ivp a rcanardt tlnnnin In min'. 
puior BCknito nnu wtino oniuci- 
onco of Iho ani. lithium nnil or 


. fyntnln. ‘Itu 
00 fridilfi for 
Up 10 ihruo 1 


cniiinuicr nii<- rating 

JIM* aniiglnfnifnl v.-lll 
lllicd JIL'lloil uf 


Up 10 ihrug v<uin. 

Aj jpltamwi forth* ami fnriiirr 
lartlciihin may bo ublutncrt 


MTtlciiltira may bo ubtumoit 
3Hoj)«U„„ refBrrnrn iiiiiuunr 


8T ANDREWS r 
, ocpAhVN^i^t^'^Slj^iLvniiv; 

•invl'iQd for • 

....... aHi bffi ; 

or as j*dn na noMUJa - 
Wf- 'Tit* oupombnirit -■ 
1 . In nunwn dcdnmpfu'. .. 

or. .gYvon ,To 

al w: LMjwrjiJc , 

«WV6 


LONDON • 

•run UNivERsirv 

lii:nr.iiM. smti'ii ciiaiii 01 
in n.Lu:t:ii*.\L' PHUIT. 1 C 1 v 

LAW A'l Ulllrl-.N MAI IV 
i.OTLUtl. 

Tin- Elnn.iir invlios n|.|ilir.i. 
linns fur 1 ini .ahuve c.Ii.iIp li-n- 
abin ill fjiik-.'ii M.iry f^H.-uu. 
Ilio HlCt'iVafnl .ii.iill'J'ulil will lie 
lull. Ill .iililMl'in in yOI 1 nr. 1 l 
luikliinii l'i Hi" tulilucl. in 

ri"ik'lii|i .in , 1 dim l .111 IlilullL'C. 
lun I'loi.i rli- lnw unit wliiiiu 

llii> nijwlv-i il.ihllHli.'.l Unn ire 
fur C.Jiiiiii.ir.'MI l-iw sunlit. j. 
At-vnibil in .uli-.iin.ril luaklilnn 
nml ms.-.ir. <i In Ilia vuiluiin 
lir.UKlii.-s ui Um milil'jcl. 

Anpilc-jiionB iic cupii-«i 
nil' '-i lx- 1 '.'cnlvinl bv 1 l.n 
A.-.iil mil' lu-iiiiir.ir rllli'Si, 
1 .ui v-T^itv* of i.onilun. Si-uoi" 
Hull'll,. Mol. -I Slrti.-I, (jjlul-.n 
Wiill 71 III 1 frniii iviiuin lur- 
lli r in. i'( 1 t nlar-i shuiild flial hi* 
i.l.i.iln* . 1 1 . nul liuur Hi. in ~>l 
-i.iiin.irv 1 'ihu. 


NEW ZEALAND 

i'Nivi.iisi 1 v 01 u 1 alio 

lllmndln 

UT.ium.n in norANv 

Apoiloailnn* nrn Invllml from 
MlllnDLy Mii.tllf I ...1 iiiirBniis fur 
till- iili.it'D-iui ill l.-n-'d 1 iusi In 1 In* 
DoiMrinu-nt 01 Mn limy, frnlnr- 
oiuii m.iy be uivun lo ajipil- 
r. lilts WlUl I<.lrl|..lllnr Intel lift! J 


In tri'jiL»o.iMili- hoiiiny, i-sjiuii. 
nlly iiiVl-oIouv or (i 1 iyMUiluuli.il 
•Ui“ i-'ji uf puini ii.iihiilnuy, ur 
menial (iliyalolupy. 


NMis.7ua. 

N/ 5 lt>.Hfil per annum. 

I urilu-r pji-ilciiiarH urn Avull- 
ohlo from Hie Am 01 1.1 lion or 
Cuniiunnivnniili I’nlvnisliias 
CAPIUSi. ->A Oorilon Bquiirf, 
Loniliin WCIII mil', from mo 
film liman, uf IJin OciMrtmaiii, 
Prufnsior !■. luunlniitiir. or 
veisiiy. l».n. Hoc Do. Unnndln, 
fruiu llin Itutjliir.ir uf tliti Dill- 
Now /('.ilunil. 

Applii.illiniM 1 lose on Dl 
OKi'iubnr. iV 7 *Ji 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVIilianV OK WAIKATO 

■JUNIOH IXOlliRliH'MiOTUItEn 
IN CIIKMISIHY 
(AY! 1 L**j 1 

'Oh* UnivciMiy of Waitaio 

S i cuniMit vucnnci’ fur a 
r . Lecturer ur Lecturer, 
viltly wtUi I each Inn luirr- 
cmu in miyiJc.il rhrinlslrv-' 
c hemistry 1 * orieioil wiihfu ilio 
bi.nuol of Sclnneo which on- 
cournpos rt-Muurcli In aurNInd 
■nvIraniiiMilaJ .uid IntuMlscf- 
nllnorv I mills. IP* apnolnlmcnl 
tuny bo liiaila for n umlted 
term. 

Um. current Hilary acalos In 
Nbw /e 4 lain I UlilVerslUM cover 
Um fotinwinii ranpoi. : Junior 
i.pciuri.r* NZSKMlliJ to N/V 
ia.i!*. ,, » per annum; Lecturers 
N/ 8 1 . 1.722 to N/V 10 .b 01 pdT 
annum. 

Method of onnlleiUon and 
ca millions of ammlntmant are 
aysitabiM fWim th« HeaUlr.tr, 
flnlvr-rany of WaikJta. lTIvale 
linn, fl.iinllt.in. New Xeal.ind. or 
from iho Assoc la tiun of tx>in- 
inniuveuim _ .Unlvcrslllu 

. Bfluaro1 

n.«sv°i , v , 7’i. <aoM on 10 


NEW ZEALAND 

TIIE UNIVFRSITY OP 
AUCKLAND 

LRcrru HT-fli up/ 
SENIOR LEC 1 UKE 8 HIP 

11 la hoped lo rocruil a 
chemUol onsjlnrrr who Is suit- 
ably qualified to toacli Chrnilcal 
Engiparrlnu Deign BlUiongh 
appik-auoru from jiooplo quali- 
fied In other hranrlios of Llxrnil- 
ral a no Inn Minn will Ho con- 
sidered. Candlitales sliould nova 
a alrung amdeijilL- bacboround 
In chemlnil englnoerlna pi-atur- 
ably with .Indminal di-»l 
' 'orlonce. Ainmugh rosoarc 


ui-iuniioi vnu ivnviunH ux|iu*i' 

erco aro all ropnr.lnd as 
important II is not ossomial 
lhai applicants sliould iiova 
experience in all throe. 

Commenclnq mIoit w|u be 
dftlermlnrd In accnnuncc wllll 
quallflrnUons nnd orpurlonco 
wllhin the apiironrlala scnle. 
Prosopi SDlao - sisios am: Lee- 
VETO NZ?il''f. 72 a- 4 il 6 .d 6 i per 
annum R |, nior L«turin 
N^i7|an3-Hi , J .ino per mL" 
?inV^ ort *^. n “PaPbiiumnl and 
°r Aunlicatipn nra 
amiiable from Um Assistant 
2 SK It!? 31 : , J ''rajiunlc Apcoln I- 
• Linivorsllv nf Auckland. . 
SS_ BW* me Association ... 
.nmmonwiHilih llnlvnralilct . 

Jra’vSWW" a,,ua "' 
JsnM f " o,o oH jdn - 


. ■ . — i* •. 

NETV ZEALAND 
UKIVniiBJ^OP^AlKATO 

L^crVjurn in caatu Studieb 

Tim 


...io a 

, for a' 

olnies shou 


fit JValkn 
for Uie |i 
Rorth l 
ant may 


e annum no nbl 

-** and supervise <u- , 

wJh&m 

.. r ..ionl tnoiinn In, J 
«KiUarinn, or coastal 
Home oonoml 

rmaw' m un4« , _ 

UI alsa ho inquired, r , 

Infomalinn 


NEW ZEALAND 

T.INflOIN nOLLHtli: . 

‘ (UnlvrisItV Cr.VJone'of 
AurlLiiCutp i 

LCimjiiiii in r:iioi* 
PIlVdlULOiIV 

ApiiIIc.iiii.iis nro invited lor 
Um i-usUion ur Loclurer li. the 
Dnp.iilni.'iii uf liljnl Science. 
Appiic.ints Bliuuii) have a pusi- 
Di iiliiiiiu qu illiiciitlun nmf ra- 
sciiRh ovperlurtru Ip vrijp 
iilivslolouy. prKi-mblv comuin- 
Inu suund kriuivUnlgc nr 

physldloolc.il princhiicb wild 
pi- run i nil vvpfirlrni o of crop 
pnvluro pioaiii-il'iii. i .'fictiluo 
nt lliulurol.lihl.il. i iiltil pnsl- 
pr.iiiiixi t-.< love will iwreuiluU 1 
ciiiiiinilciicn in such i«pIl» <is 
uliiiiuiivnihcnis. wal«r rein- 
iious. coii>|.rl(lluii, etc. 

ConinK-iicliui salary ncrm.l- 
Inu lo qunlliu-.iLluni nnil i-X- 

r iorlunLo. I’resenl salury st.ile 
nr k'Ciurlno sialf . Is ' 
NZS 1K..7UJ Lo NZS lo.B'it. 

'It.ivoI and romavnl o:pon4i*.s 
arc rulinhiirscil up 10 si iltII led 
iiiiitii. New y.eninnil i.uvuin- 
nicn. Suporaanunitain uvuiiubiu. 

Cupiimons ol .lppulniniqiit 
aru oltfaliMlilo from iln* Assa- 
DlaiPin ol Lom ruonwna lih llnl- 
vclMlIns i A r. ills i . S«'> Lot don 
B.|lnro l.nnuon wC'ill OKI . or 
irmu um Huulsinr or Ilio Uni- 
varsity. Applicsllnns close on 
ir, January, r.tdi. Kummc 
qua to Vnrancy Niiuibor 7 H - r iQ. 


NEW ZEALAND 

(.'N 1 VUI 8 I 1 V OI ; WAIKATO 

LT.CrUltEII IN JAPANE 8 U 
«A 7 *i,a 7 i 

Tito Uni vers Hy has n vacancy 
fnr.n LlidTUnrjI available In 
Ihn .fniunoso Doimrimciit from 
1 Kolu-uary luRO. Tlio nunolnino 
will ha oxpcclod to lunch Aslnn 

' " “ ure 

lauauoge coufsns. Tlio 
ippolnvimni may bo mddo for a 
Imllnd team. Preferably tha 


STIRLING 

Tin: I'NIVUHSIT'y 

Kuonasim or 

■ AUU/UN-I'ANCV 

. Ilio I'ntyoraliy Is seek inn io 
fill ii Cli.ilr hi Aci aiininTic v. 
Iivli 1 .il >v ilio huldnr will ua In 
P>»-.l s'unnUi* I'luii-ssiir 
J. M S. Ill A. If. Coin., l»h.U., 
C.A.. I '.I A. . .I.Ulii.M. A., 
r.s; l.s.. r.lnsl.A.M, KH.I.M. • 
r.I.M.C., vvlio will rot In* In 
obriin two yr ,rs' Llni". 'Iln* 
4 i<|'iriiloicnl will lie lu.iilc wllli- 
ln Ihy ia’jli'«.or'nl i iuyi* i.ivci- 
juo Gl J.n.iu ■ luudc-r rovlnw ■ 
I'rrsuns with ar'piopi'i.iie 
qu.ill|lL.Ul'ins . 111.1 ujbpni- 1 i.il.-,. 
aru luviuil lo -iiiply. bufum 
Di'Ci-iiilier. 7 '’ 7 '#. n.iiplnp llin-f' 

IQloD-i'S, lo '| it.. I r rill-i-i n I ( v 

bi-ci.'i.iiy. Hnlvorslty uf siiri- 
Inu. blli'i nil I l<-> 41 A. Iron, 
i-.'iipiii lui-Hier p.irilculurs nr 
IIV.lll.lljP'. 


?^5®”^^^>oIytechnics 


IMMEDIATE* AJJjUftjj 1 

r .100 lo L 20, 000 I 

■ Nu socurtly j 

hkiiional nui 9 T mi 

■ It Cllfforfl sinel. ■ ' 
Now Rond siren. 1 
lainUon. y.) 

Phm.r. OI- 7 H nngS M j 


limitnj team. Preferably th« 
annointoo sHollhl noisris a PtiU 
ilnnroa I or ati cuiilvslont ilogrne 
nbnvo Mil ievoli In Jansnoso 
f.lirruuirn and iiptlonniry, in 
A&inn nisiory, and have near 
natlvo comvolenco in spoken 
Japanese. 

If, Is sssonllal that Hie 
apimlnlea ba a rood toaclmr 
cnpablu or too citing students 
whom Initial Japanaao know- 
lougn varlos considerably, 
'fondling experience at /uni var- 
sity invot would bo an edvan- 
to go. 

Applicants 'nro rsquMted la 
submit wllh tholr npuilCallons 
short ts no rocorfllngH of rhofr 
apoknn Jnpaneso and Engllsll, 
whlcJi twill bo rdturnod. 

. Tlie current saL-iry scale for 
L?ctuccr» is N/.jl. 11,732 to 
N/$iC,uai per annum. 

„ FiirUier InronnnHon on tho 
mothod of application stid con- 
ditions of appointment Is avail- 
able from Die Tlagtsimr, Uni- 
versity or walks io. prlvato Hug, 
llamlllan. New Zraland or from 
the Ass ncln lion of common- 

S Mllh UnlvriKlUoo ( Applsi. r.A 
^nrdon square, London Wf.iH 

_ Aon Men I ions close on 18 
Docembar 1P79. 


NEW ZEALAND 

ZJSSZ, ®F faculty/profess? 

D 11 U an/^i .. AppMcatlono ar* Invited lor thla Important now post wWehirf 

ANIMAL LABORATORY i. no a result ol Polytechnic reorganisation. Thoro' wlH-ba eHJlil'W 

Tlio Council Wishes to U ? abuolur* each having up to 100 alatl and ™ J 5 ; ' 

appoljil a volaripartin who c.-ui ?! ?* t l ? v * Boma ,88 tlaff. Ths rsspom^*; 

vo duties £ f u He f d n P*dulty Involve the gonsral aaadomlo ovarslght «D| 

whin? "r„i L ?Kl. Aco « int »noy, EoonomJo and Govarnmsnl) i' 1 . 

l!oj> ( nco- ,„S a S ra ?K..?. 0Ur . aM - Tha Ha,ul 01 F«<fbKy WlH «“ k 

nomic octivuv. Appfienms PBf * a^mim.kiS 0 !!? 6 r “ ouro ® provlalon and admlnlitrUW-T 

v ^ aHj }S™ , }L, .w««V ausflsmta Hh^f h J? V S r<,,B ^ 1 1 f I cet Iona In an IPfWj, 

Si. 2.!L C aiI. an !«i 'w iha rieiii or ■oademlo dlsolpllno,' and have suaoesgful expBrlonoe In niinsiK'j 

hujibandiv a‘nd° tn^ferably sylUi PmfnMnj'i* 8 ' hi Th “. ■PPClntOO Wll Iboo “g I b I Btor . ltd »i 

axporionco in boih n*nlinlslrui Pr ° f fo!r°nh.m cc^ul J ***, 0 ?? 1 repulatloh so warrants, j 

ir BE' wlR £6Bfl B slUwucef H “" d ° f D8 P‘ rt ™" 1 a °“' a Vli ‘ M0 <^ M ' W, r 

- ( A'| ! °. rcStKinjIUla Further dotal la and annllnaflnn Sjwh. «i...>.vu hu VIM nuuo 

r Uio administration, slam 
Ipmont and mnint 
Canlrnl 


Polytechnics 


I.M. Marsh Campus Liverpool Polylechi- 

FACULIY Ol Uni'CAl ION ANI) COMMUNITY STUDlQ : 

llcpurmifiii ol I’bjslcul uad Ouiduur tducailoq 

Applica lions arc Invited {or the post of 

Lecturer 11/Scnior Lecturer 
in Physical Education 

(Stlsrj- Scale I 4 , 470 -XS, 25 . 1 ) 

Candid.ilcs sliould nos ten strong academic quail flea Horn h\. 
logloak kindles In I*hyslcal Education. Knonlcoae and cictM 
Philosophical aspects ol Physical Education or research ikei 
application would also be on advnniage. 

):x|jcr[cnco In lesdilng the following practical areas is highly 
dcMirablo : ftj Netball. (Ill Athletics. ■ 

nio person appointed would be expected lo contribute to tk a 
or work undoruken by the female suidcnis studying' -Ptn^ealk 
i».llon ui profession!] !nd non-vocatloniU coursea, Iflct’ 
ft®, preparation of amcclaHst teacJiera of Phyafcal Lducatkn on 
C.N.A.A., H.kd., nnd B,HJ(IIonij courses; 

Tills vnrancy ofm an excellent opportunity for an? teiehff 
lecturer wishing to extend their experience within ■ ipuhl 
institution, the nerson appointed la expected to possea oat: 

" “■tbs. ana have leaching experience and a sympathfiki tl 

•landing of the work of tetdiers and schools. Iho person ippi 
could be Inyolvod bn the su|iervuion of students on tcschlaj pnc. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

’ll IB POLYTECHNIC 

KAr.IH.l Y OF RUStNEBS 
STUDIES AND LAW 

Dlil’AKTMCNT Or LAW 
Pl!lNLlPAL L UEJ 3 ruHEU IN 

To loach on dearo*. diploma 

jsMrass?*^. T. 

ox peeled lo niako a strong «m- 
tribuUon In the development or 
a proposed l*ort Time Luw 
Uegnx Course. 

fimlary Scale: Principal Lec- 

lur^^E 7 , 6 BO to KB.rasrtmr; 

Further de tells aiut applica- 
tion forma l to be reunited by 

-AS Sn^for^ctM 

ntsmlngham Polylwhnlc, P 
Block. Perry IIust. Uumlnghnm, 
D 43 3 SU. 


BRIGHTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OP SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OK 
HUMANITIES 

I'Ull or part-time LEO* 
TUIIKHS In OEOdnAPHY. _ 

Salary : lecturer I, sa, 4 S 0 - 
EA.uea ; LeuiiireT II. 14 , 470 - 
C 7 . 143 . 

Commonclnq 1 January. 

IDlwi, to trurh oapeiTa of 
lioagiuphy ln jie U.A- and 
It. lid. flonnurs Deg ret Coursra 
or to auUt In Kuching the 
Profesatonat und Subudloiy 
(ieoqmphy counts wllhin ths 
O.Eu. courts. 


Further details end applies- 
don form* from the Personnel 
Officer, Drfgh bon PobnschiUc, 
Moulircoornb. Brighton DN 2 
4 AT. TelsplionB j Urtahlon 
6 twtee, ext. a/vifi. cloelng 
dale 7 becembor. 1979 . 


LONDON N1 


. J mt crvuion oi stuosnis on tcacUBf pre. THE POLYTECHNIC 

In s ranac o! secondary kJiooIs. . OP kOIith l&NdOn 

Application forma aed furiber pnrHculgri ran be obtshtd b«al SCI lom.^ OF dm I AmAN H 1 

Prloclpnl. I. M. Marsh CoUege ot Physical EduraUos, M '• TBM PORAIlY >AHT-TIM 

Road, iJrsruool L 17 (ID. Tel., M 1-724 Vll. Clo“ag d.h f." • 
calloni Is briday, 7 December. 1979 , 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC j- 
Faculty of Professional Studies , j. 
(Law, Accountancy, Economloa, Government) r. 


appoliii a votartnartin who c.m 
comblno a dm I nla trail vo dulls* 
os Director or Iho IJI bora lory 
with n poiuonel lnlarMt in rq* 
2 e '*rcit. teadilng or othor nest- 
Jomtc attlvUy. Appilauua 

McotVonWWlfiM^a 


d year students, few of 
. ------ have a background of 

mathematics. An uiprqclailon of 
now these singles cun be 
applied lo Uio practice of llb- 
mntnihlp is required. Thera 
are soma possibilities of more 
■dvsncsu (baching. 

„ Tho appoinlmstit la s part- 
time one up to 16 houfii a 
week (day time). Hourly rate 
W.M (under rsvlew) , Tenablo 
m^two terms d tut tut ry-J une. 

B informal enqulrttt to; Brian 
edrera, Tho Polytechnic of 
orth Loudon. School of Llb- 
rartenship, . U 07 -U 2 A Etsox 
London. INI . 3 FN. 
01-007 3789 , eirtn. 


13 or Devtd Phillips, 
rse Tutor nu above) 


.caniiw Animal Laboratory 
in iho School of Motticine; ib» 
to conduct roscandi or be in- 
VolvoU In teaching or olhrr 
ap .KP pr J5 lc - nc-idcmlc acllvlfy 
within Iho School of Moillclna: 
. , .Pi_ to .. bB available for advtco 
uimn IH e wnl faro and care of 

.■I 1 5 n i rr ‘ Q !* Ui lnUomiDrtc.s of 

Modlclna; Kli Iq 
so on lliq broodinu and 
?upi-'v of .animate for uj bora - 
•orlos In Iho Bchuol Of Morll- 
m. 1 ?. 1 ’. H 10 nnsultnis nr Ilio 

Auckland I los]i| la l Uoard: mi 
? bo Avnllauio n* a cnnetilinn* 
lo Iho Auckland Hoe 

on ninliors loncoin . 

euro and research. Common 
salary., will 1 )n sal 


0 # Alp. CTSMT* 

__ snd mnint 


fi 6 M eliov 7 ance 7 008,0 

iaro Fu 2 !!!!Z d0,8ll " 1 » n «* >PPHoatlon form, raturneblo by 7 «i D*»'J 
* tal "P"tl addressed foolnoap envelop* toK 

"*i 


b»?‘i4% d * ,0! ■ 14,h Doc,m_ 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

TnE POLYTECHNIQ 

D JK«5S»?« C ¥ P 

fSSE? 


-\ \ 


according io qualifications and 
Si 5 ftPflF?. 9 S. wlihiu ihd _ mngp 
NZSl 7 ,aW lo NZS 34 .H 79 nor 
annum. CondTiions of Appoint- 
mont anil fitothoU of Apnncajlon 
nro alalia ble from iho -Assistant 
Registrar < Academic Appolnl- 
[hontei.unlveiylly or Auck- 
ttnd. Prtesio Bag. Auckland, 
Now Zoaland, of from the- 

JrKS«Vuii ?5t-^'! no A w K . 

d«^ Square. London WClH . 

. -WiWH wP . , (n accordance 
JjHh ' Meihod of Anoliea- 
' ■ shonirl bo forwardod as 

xss .« i±i£ vto * ,aier 

SURREY 

THE UNIVERSITY 

' i 

W'M’fSS t°i 


in In Hon ani 
ncos on .in 

ooqnuniinlaiuons and .dial 
nsl prooosslng ,on“uts oUner 
ndidjiee ^jliouia have 

, -i-— ta thaw--- 


"1 


FACULTY OF 91 

ENGINEERING I 1 

the Governors seek to 

appoint a 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCHOOL OF 
MANUFACTURING 
STUDIES 
AND ' 

MECHANICAL . 
ENGINEERING . i 

Grade VI, : • . 

Salary, i '810.287 lo , 811,304, 
noluslvd (plus applicable 
London Allowance). i 

Applloanta mual havo appro- 
DHoIo professional qifcHfica- 

■S 3 ‘ASr^SA^ r ' 

Ptaaea wTlto or telephone for 
on application fofin, quoting 
Ss port rriaronoo number : 
Xm! •'■Pidnnal 

North-Cast Lon- 

798/184 High Road, Chadmll 

si3So am. 

Closing date i . Monday, 

^Davajijsdr 17 . 1 * 7 *. ■■ 


School ol ■ ’ 

Mathematical Sjh* 

■ *""*0 5S&BS1 

■nd . wlTunane 
In rosesreh. 


IRER tn 

Ih special 


LECTURER- 


MATHEMATW ; 

Salory : 

Applicants for thli PjJfe ■.g^w S"rgi 
linve a good Hone® . • .SiL^ t0o ^„ 

w|tSi * iadiistridl 8n ^£ "■ 
graduate research' Pr:-..;: 


graduate research' 
Specialist knowledge " 
olcmont analysis, »r 

signal analysis «* . • 
tlieory could hP 
Applicadoa fonns.^w^- 
nad by Fr1dgy» 7® > 

1979, can be obtain * 
thfir .particulars Jv-r. 

lag Personnel Officer. W 
Polytechnic, prw< :C,m ”: V, 
moulhPL4 8AA. , i.-., 


Mire 


Persotuifl 

. up ja«.fe 


in nti. E W wl ' nullclfiig, 




oSd ' SUNDERLAND 

.■J, m U T ■ HD: I'OLVITOHNIC 

Friday, 7® °2 ’’ £ faculty of science 

i be obtain 'fy,-. iffo '■ ■* ' r 

'dollars • PHi'mrii studim 

STmSSS^' ""‘tei.rt'o'gjffiis k 

i£4'gAA. ; { ■' no-ndvartlsemoiit ' 

• "-^J l ■d'Sfta'gf. ’»'■ /?.«« (Under 

.sssis ..a 

saSSSkSS; i ** 

. Tho 'satcokMful .apuliMtii wiu 

_ *-"'T8Rig 

1 and 

«« 

jsi 

duetrtal 

WW 


PORTSMOUTH 

TIIB POLYTECHNIC 

DF.PARTMENI' OF MI^IIANICAL 
LiNOlNLI'.lUNn AND NAVAL 
AJiCHrrucruim 

Lcr.runr.n - RiiNioH i.F.nnmrn 

KOHI 8 IN KNUINFJiltlNU 
l>ltr ■JbliniltrN AND 
BNUtNIOiiUNn DLShiN 

Antillian le ehnuid h-ive 
api^upnme Indiiiiriul expcri- 
nni'O lognlhcr with e s<>»cl.il 
Ininretl In one ijt Ihe Above 
(lei di. 

'Ilio BUcresBfill (.■andldjte wUI 
bo okimcIoiI to iMiililbule lx 
lliP teaching . dovoloiimeni and 
n<*<arch actlvltlos at the Uu- 
p.iruuont. 

'Ilia Mhpolnlmmu will be 
made witliln Uto i^ciuror 11 / 
Scmlor Locturrr icalas l £ 4.470 
to EG.Ati 7 < off id one v buri tu 


10 KO.fKT inmcioiicy bari to 
KH.366 gar annum, t>lus a eup- 
plcinoul at the retv of per 
annum i , siartlno salary do- 
peiirtlno upon uoe. quellflc-U- 
Uoru end wwerlenco. 

Applirolinn forms end fur- 
ther particular* from tho Staff 
Officer. Portsmouth Polytech- 
nic, ALo\fljidru House, Museum 
noou. PnrUmouth TO 1 aon. 
lo wliom completed BpoUiu- 
llona»hou)d bo, relumed by 

?$. ivn - quoun ° 


TEES SIDE 
TUB POLYTECHNIC 
DBPAfn^^F^HEMlCAL 

LcrrruRF.ii u/benioti 
LEC nJHKR IN I^MKMlUAL 
LNQlNELHINn 

ppUraUons srs Invited for 
umber Of posts within the 
..cportnienl of Chemical 
Unoineerlna at 1 'sesslda poiy- 
tck+inlc, Whilst ths sandwich 
decree course retruUn* the 
main focal point of Uie Depart- 
ment a wide variety of cotlreos 
from Ihe Advanced Technicians 

£ pests rod unl a research have 
en developed in recent years 
and It has boon necessary 


kpaild the Departm 
Itnhment to cope w 
crease of activity. ! 
near future new ox 
facilities will be mi-, 
able ln a purpose-built tail 
lna. 

mo Sfporimqnl places a 
high reuses on U 
rnce « the sta 

S octsd that a auacesaful 
■la will have useful experience 
and will play Ms port tn soprr- 
vlaing tho extending research 
work of Uie Department in 
co -o iteration with Uie mduMiy- 
Ki will also be expected to 
make lull use of iha excellent 
computing fortHUes at the 

P °]&ter*' Scalo : Lecturer n/ 
8 onlor Lecturer Hinder 
review) BA.VtO to 
i erndoncy ban to 
(wort bar) to C 8 . 360 . 

Anpucstlon forma con be 

obtained from .the Personnel 
Section. Teaasldo Polytechnic, 
no rough Road. Middlesbrough. 
Cleveland TBi , SKA nhd are 
re I urns bio within 14 days ot 
the appearance of this advert-. 
Iscmem. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
THB POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARrMBN-^P HIo'lQOICAL 

Applications aro Invttod for 
appointment in ihe following 
pasts vacant from l January . 

n 'd 

MICHODIOLOUY . 

BiiNion uicnmER in ani- 
mal PHV 8 IOLOOY. 

- Apwicqnis should be gradu- 
albs uTthe appropriate atedg- 
ilno with relevant eppHad ra- 
seardi or tndustrtal ewertanca- 
Salary Beale LI I, C 4.470 W 
E 7 .T 49 : BET L 6 . 5>'7 Io E 8 . 2 «. 

Further particulars „ and 
npMteallon Terms availaUo 
from: Porsonnrt. The Folytech- 
Wulfrunn 8 tree l, Wolver- 

t ^Cunpton 37371 ' ( 34 -hr.‘ 
phone), lo. whom, eom- 
d. forma should bo ra- 
lumsd by 10 th Docembar, 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THB POLYTECHNIC 

""DWBJW?" 

ORGANISATIONAL 


organisational 

DEVELOPMENT 
SCHOOL 'orjluaiNBSa 
MANAGEMENT studies 
A ppUcarton* ara Invited ( 


pS,’ T' 1 » r f 

Behaviour and 


wureN. . M 

_ Salary scale: Lecturer u, 
C 474 | 5 i 7 , 142 : . BesUof Lecturer 

.. Purthw' details and. anpHce- 
tlon farms from: . I* P£W> 
ne! ^Vte' FdWiocMilc. tyui* 
rrur^e ^ ttnst Wolverhampton 

, Tel. i Wolverhampton 27371 
(34 hour Anaaphono) . 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


ASTON IN .BIRMJ(NGHAH 

. TUB ONIVBfiSITY 

depa " t K®M m mode " n 

RB 8 BARCII FOLLOW 

for 





PI 

l-W 


Saasnn 


W 1 


data 

, ft. - 

•' Aatun,' 
arson. 
(Tgl. oa 
and 


• *'• OXFORD 

BT. HILDA'S COLi -LOB 
JUNIOR RI SE AllCH 
FELLO WSI III *8 

At-PHcmUoiu arc invited Irnm 
iv 1 1 li on I.ILAUU A'l'LU for ilia 
fbHuwInu: 

i 1 1 nANDAT.L-MAr.IVKR 
.11 IN (OH HHSKAIICIl I'LLMIW- 
81111 * 'for ov.irt'iiilt year 
l/Wi-ni. ronuwjblr Tor fur- 
Ihrr yojri for reec.'rvh Inin 
Hup urn. ur niu«lc or iiiitj- 
luro of any nHlIuu In any 
ported. 

, ( 3 > MANN CRAVEN 
JUNIOR RbULAHCll I'i.Ll.CW- 
RIIIl* 'Tor acndt-mlc y»ars 
lOtlf-nu. renewable for fur- 
ther year i lor research Into 
nnv subject cxcrpl th'-se cov- 
ered hy tlio HamJeil-Maclvar 
1 allow ship above. 

. The sllpond lor « seh I el- 
lowshtp li cu.. too pm- annum 
I'.'lth rcsliloi'co. 

Further details may be ob- 
Inlned from tho 0,1 ten e 8 rc- 
rolary, tu whom campluIcA 
sppllrotioni should be ratumuA 
hy oth -lenuary. I'jkij t tha 
Luliege Siniuioa nioda under 
the tlnivrrslllrn of (ixford nnd 
Cum bridge Art lyas urovldo 
thnt all Fellows must be 
women) . 


CAMBRIDGE 

THE UNIVERSITY 
HUGHES HALL 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

A Resiurch Fellow la to b 
appointed at Hughes Hall Ti 
ronlunctten with the School of 
(clinical Medlctna of Uamb 
Untveraliy to develop ■ pr 
on childbirth and early . 
r paring. Applicants ah 

nuva good quajlflcatlona 
eortatogy. the abUKy to W 
wllh medical coUraeues: I 
Interest in mrdkni aooteJMy; 
and preferably am* research 
rxntjicfica. 

_ The rrsearrh will be based In 
Cambridge. II will study the 
undtsetandlnn ot hralth eUlua- 
tlon which pregnant wo 
and mothers or young chill 
should have for chu 
core of the newborn 
hdlualment nr me 
father to a new wa 
and Condi tic 

inent of the young cKffi. 
R main pas to .work with other 

rSimrSI n ,ho n>ld wl “ ba 

The appolnlmant ta for one 

lumcuiiun i 

... Of IIU 

Cunbridae CB 1 2 V ,» , 
. whom further mrtlculors 
ron bo obtained by Di comber 


NEWCASTLE - ’Upon TYNE 
niB UNIVETIB11Y 

Appllcnilona (ire Invited for 
the rollnwlnu I'ollnwelilpe 1 1 en- 
able for two yean from Dcrto- 
ber. ivnu, from peisono who 
have shown thumsotvos iUi> l<> 
carry out orlulnnl rcoenn-h. ' llsei 
irtluu of e.itli J'ellpvvalilp In 
.‘:-I..V 3 A In tlio llrsi yiuir and 
£• I.A 3 -A III Hid second year 
.under review), 

8 m JAM KB KNOTr 
FF.I-I.i) (VHIIII*H 
rwro hnu.owBHCF 8 av»H- 
o lit u iii any faculty. 

LOUD ADAMS I KI.I.DWRI 1 IP 

DNK V'LI itHVSHIP eve liable 

lor roaiercli in any faculty, 
t'rofurence will be given ..to 
rondldateA who. through family, 
residence or education, nro con- 
nei-'ted with tho form ra- counter 
or r-URiberlancf or whoso pro- 
p,/U'd rtsauroh has connections 
with, or will ba of benellt lo 
that County. . . . „ 

Further particulars and appli- 
cation forms t which must be 

returned by met December. 


returned by met December, 
l •, 7 V i , may bu obtained from 
ine lieglslrar. University of 

K ewcnalle upon Tfu. .,»■ 

enslnuton IWece. N owe as tie 


CAMBRIDGE 

KIDNEY SUSSEX COU£rlB 

• Collage Council invUj 
the above Via . 


from men and 

women wldilng to pureue ro- 
Bmrrh In Modern and Medieval 
languages, it la tenable for a 
prrtod of three years and imr- 
rles wllh It mfsiibendilp nf tho 
(i overturn) nody and Ihe usuut 
yrliowahip ituhta and amml- 

1 Tt’ppivaivu should havo ra 
much experience. Ihe 
apnrtntmmt Li not (enable 
with a Tlnlvorslly teachlnn 
mialntmtiil Mr with any 
ther subatanual rmolunieiM , 
but a moderate arooun 
I* aching wUI norm nlly be 
nutted. Tho ■ Upend and a ,. . 
siicm, if not res Id uni In Col 

iT.W^th- annual* RS?. 
■pants— to a maxfennin of 
C 5 . 3 A 5 err annum, tho sum 
to be decided by Uie <^ili 
Council. The e ripen d will 
pensionable under arranue 

SEA u!° & 

Fellow would take up his 
^bitment on October 1 . 

Further Informal Inn may be 
e Master, fil a- 


r-hould reach tlie Master not 
later than February 


Research 


PS«1THE 
| Al MUSLIM 
LLUJJ INSTITUTE 

The Muslim lnstltu|» wishes lo 
appoint a 

SENIOR SCHOLAR 

to pursue full-time and long- 
term research In tha Seerah 
of the Prophet Muhammad 
(pBaoa be upon him I). The 
suoceasful candidate will also 
be asked to develop and teach 
one or more courses concer- 
ned with the 8eerah. For 
initial Informal Inquiries you 
may write in confidence to the 
Director, Dr. Kalim Siddiqul 
(envelope marked 8eerah), 
The Muslim Institute, 6 End#- 
lelgh Street, London WC1H 
0D8. 


THE UNIVERSITY. .. 
OF SHEFFIELD 
CENTRE FOR RESEARCH 
ON USER STUDIES 
Tha Centra for Rgaaarch on Uaar 
Studies li a raaaafch cantra ««>• 


ported by Iha Bflttoh Library Ha- 
ul nr on snd 0 ovo lop merit Dspart- 

mont. The Canlre oftara Infor- 
mation and advice, provides 
trslnloa and aonducts reeeurch 
In the brood areas of Informa- 
tion needs and Information U»s. 
II la concerned with llbrerlaa, the 
book trade, end othor formal 
and Informal agonofos of Infor- 
mation provlalon. The CanUs 
haa Iha fofl owing vacancies 
avallabla to man and woman. 

RESEARCH OFFICER/ 

SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 
To ooiWIbtile to Um Centre'a 
varied rssearoh and lo asalft In 
other areas of tlw Contra' o pro- 
gramma. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
To aselH In biw graoa of the 
Centra's research programme. 
Both appointments tenable lo 
31 Deosmber. 1801, In Ural Inob- 
ance. Salary: Senior flaaeorch 
Officer: starting satanr SS.932 
on the Bo*le ee.932-E8.SB2 a 
year, Rxearoh Officer *4.393- 
£7,521 g year and Research 
Assistant ES.77fl-E8.4B8 ■ year. 
Particulars from tfia fleglatrar 
and Seoretary, tha Unlvarally, 
Stwllold 810 2TN, lo whom ap- 
plications should be sent by 3rd 
□scomber, 1879. . _ ■ 

Please quota ref.: 0382/01. 


MERTON COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS AHD i 
SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
1980 

The college proposes. If 
candidates of sufficient 
merit present theipselves, 
to eteot to four Junior Re- 
search Fellowships and to 
;two .or - three . Senior 
■SohoUreNfto • Ifl. '•■1^90. 
■njeqft, awards ate Lnow 
Speft.' .to. nwfl ■ 
■women.- •••.■;* •• 
'Details of, these awards end 
W: (he matbod ot [applying 
■tor Mm} b«;Wwed 

kom Jfte ; Wardens aegre- 
iary. .The rfhs/bg^ date tor 
:appl}bt/6ni - w be.SfafUr- 
*pay. J S JanUsty i960. \ • . ; 


Examiners 


THE ASSOCIATED 
EXAMINING BOARD 




level for 
1 for the 


Dl— Greek, 
nsl Inn and 



Colleges of Further Education 


Waltham Forest College 

Vice Principal 

Group 7 

Follow) no the promotion ol the present Vlce-Prin- 
oipal to Principal ol another college the poet be- 
comes vacant from January 1, 19B0, or B9 soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Write to Prl-ncdpal (Staffing), Waltham Forest Col- 
lege, Forest Road, Walthamstow E17 4JB for appli- 
cation forms or telephone 01-527 2311, extension 
301. Closing date Friday, December 7. 


I i- London Borounhof — 

Waltham 
gores] 


•porest 


Pfl 


SURREY 

- .COUNTY COUNCIL 

" w,,, ^iIgg.V' ,roAL 

O F.Y-AKTM UMT OK DUSINI.S 9 
fflTXDOM AND LANOUAULB 


KSNinn ijmttuukh in 
UMNWII BrUOIKH rsquirra 
-» soon u pOMlUc to l*wh 
uapUIAttvs svbjrvti lo UKC 

1 livet, InitlUula of 

and Irmtliute of 


JM 

iiankm, 

countlnn Staff Couraca. 
a aucceasruT npullouit will 
— so bv appointed Co-onUnator 
nr DEC counted Dt Oonoml and 
National lavcla. 

tioiMi, scadMiilc guaHllcai't.nJi 
ana rrtevint commsrclsr on- 
mmri irt rioulred. 

An apphcntlon form and fur* 
Uijr, Jstalls Uis .C 1 -* 

-'pchSlca, _ ... 

I’oliit. hrdhltl, Iburrsy Mil 
flkf 7L a | 


Administration 


OXFORD 

bt. auuirs coixeoB 
Bl-Niori HlinBAR 

Ttio Coktega lnvttM appll- 
raUMVt for lna poai of.Rmior 
liurur who la do oitmlnlitrd- 
tlvs Fallow reaponaitoto to Iha 
iiovNnlns Hody for Ui* Wl- 
(figa'a financial, domcallo and 
gnvrrat artminlatraucm and iha 
manaoMn»At ot l IX. Invert- 
men la, grounds and bukldlnga. 

Tha post, which ts span io 
man and womtxi, beoDmoa 
vacant from tot Sspicmbvr, 
1900 , but a period or over^ 
tap la dertred wtUi Iha pra- 
am! Bursar, if poslbla from 
lrt May. WHO. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, to whom 
application* should bt nnt ny 
&!■! Dec ember, 1V70. 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF. 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

LECTURER- 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
MANPOWER STUDIES 
.Qualifications : 

Relevant U.K. University or C.N.A.A. 
Degree essential preferably In 
relevant fields of Psychology and/or 
Economics. 

Experience : 

Minimum five years' industrial/ 
commercial experience. Lecturing or 
research desirable. 

Duties : 

Participate in operation and 
-development of degree, 
postgraduate/ post experience 
courses. 

Salary In range : 

£4 1 422-£8,391 per annum (under 
review) . 

Assistance with removal expenses 
Details from Secretary, Robert 
. Gordon's Institute of Technology, 
School hill. Aberdeen AB9 1FR- ' 
(0224 574511). 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CPLUX1B or AftTS AND 
TnCUNUI'QUY 

LecrunDH in MUDEnbf 

HISTORY 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


WEST SUSSEX 

OK HiUHBfl 



gnea^o/ tiii s^S VsrtHMH 


_ , loU. Ui. £0.993 




»mbcr 70i, ' 







tor times higher education supplement « ! 
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General Vacancies 


Teaching 
a Computing 

subject? 

Make a career move to 
the world’s no.1 in minicomputers 

Digital Equipment invented the minicomputer career by joining a leading manufacturer with an 

'I nnUJ laorl (it&umrlrl in i nnj ......It. ft I ' L V . LI. 


and now lead the world in its manufacture and 
marketing. We have built our reputation on first 
class products and highly professional people, 
w liich is why we co nsider training to be a vital 
part of our operation. 


enviable record of growth. Our salaries are highly 
competitive and the fringe benefits- Including 
assistance with relocation where appropriate - 
are those you would expect from a major inter- 
national company. Future career prospects both 


I- i IV MWI IWI WWI | I^IMI If I I Mini W VHI UUI 

We re now looking lor people with experience within the department and throughout the 

.lapliioft lx C aFi n ■ _ l — 


o f teaching a comp u ter subj ec t related to So ft- 
warn or Applications, either commercial or 
technical, to bocome Instructors in Reading, 
Central London and Manchester. You will be 
teaching the use of languages and operating, 
systems to our staff and customers - mainly at 
one of our three UK training centres, although 


company are first class. 

If you are interested and would like to look 
around the department without any commit- 
ment, then we would be delighted to meet you. 

Telephone Richard Penney on Reading 
(0734) 563555 ext. 3462 to visit us during the 
day or in the evening. Alternatively, write to him 


. y J , "O ' Wills IU I III 1 1 

the Job IS also likely to involve occasional travel to at Digital Equipment Company Limited, Fountain 

r.imlnmni'Q'eltflennrlnlhAI' rrinitol Inftnfinnp Ux. ... TUx D . .u. ft..!., n 1! n ■ _ m 


customers' sites and other Digital locations. 

You can took forward to working in a main- 
stream environment ideal for keeping up to date 
with mini computer technologies, while at the 
same time retaining an educational role. 

. This is a unique opportunity to advance your 


ASSISTANT, 

TECHNICAL & 
TRAINING 

Television Film Studios 
West London 

T®?? responsible ro Film Technical and Training Manager for 
devising and Loiuluctfug courses qt Ealing Film Studios ror 
more than 801 ) stuff working In the film camera, recording and 
.Adkins areas. Also to Investigate picture anil sound quality, 
including liaison with laboratories and equipment evaluation. 

X™ should have a degree or equivalent in Science or Cnglncer- 
ing, and he able to coinn tuuicote effectively both verbally and 
“E BlWl¥e knowledge of film or experience 
organising and runuing courses In a technical cuylranment. 

■ Salary : £6,055-£7,S35 p.a. (starting salary In accorduncp with 
?nr1n i Hi t ,fi lnnS , i anJ «Ferionce). Good ^onSltions of fervid 
incloding pension scheme. Relocation expenses considered. 

Cact us tmnicd lately for application form (quote reference 

: SitfSl ™ .‘SS i& th 


House, The Butts Centre, Reading, Berks. Please 
quote ref. 673. 

HID 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


SOUTHAMPTON 

I.V 9UNIX I'NION CnU.F.ilB 

Ol ItKillRU KDI 'CATKIN 
Hit Avenue 

LRRrimun n'SKNintt 
UECl UltUIC IN MATHEMATICS 

Appllciiilnn* are Invttoit tor 
Ihe nbovo poet. 

Tlie Mr.tticniAllcs Daniirutinil 
rune ctniiioji within tho Ulii. 
ordinary and Honours Dporera. 
ilio ln-8ervtc* U Kd and tho 
Po»l cimdusto cnrnnuio in 
BHiii-Mlun rur InlentHno prim- 
ary in.iL here. II la Hlao tololly 
ranopilbio Tor a niplomo In 
Molimmatlcal Uducattoa (or 

J Uad lore or ilio 0-13. nua ranflo. 
Ho B gd wotk includes (aun- 
lllnn . ■ nu> thematic* courses, 
mrlhod COUTHOS for (IWI. 
niHdio and ancon dan- students 
and maUiornetlca as a mu In aun- 
Jccl with a substantial Mat ho l 
inailc.il Education component. 


CHESHIRE 

EDUCATION VJOMMIITBE 

■ ttf*' •' 

EDUCATION 

Muanlt flood. Alsagcr 8T7 3IIL 

” ,IN i8^A^}- unEH 

r«% 

3 J/nsissss 

Hand Honours • ‘ Ptoafifimno! 

W«r b 5o« B rW,S 

rolovnnca U». 'Eduta t ton. . 


?hi« lo ,* Wa (H^'PUno must hr 

wnR^r B ^, b »? 

J/*" 1 <0 QuslnMB Dam Ptocm- 

»n,, C Mr fdn 

ck 




work and -be Ohio to contribmo 
la method courses as well as 
anollior area such as Mathema- 
tical Education. 

'Tho successful applicant will 
U>ko up the [hmh at Uio ear lies l 
pussllita rtato. 


A radios Lions should be made 
to the Principal py 14 Docrm- 
Jjcr 1 Vf9 and .uiniUO Include 
Ihr nemos and addrossos of 
Uiros reform. 


^awasap:* Tr u ■ 

h.™ 1 ' 1 ?. S®?. 011 fofnut and fur- 
details may bo obtained 

tSSiOnu » . • - ' ' ,t,nl Olroelop 




.s 

V 


LONDON, S.E.I8 ■’ 

•%’ 1KASIL9 FULVtEOllNlC \ ! 

TIKIMVS f>l>ENIJ!R< IIALU-.Or-- 
I ■ ■ •, ill SUlKNM, , . 

HAUL Ol' lUvTlUENi'li ■ 

. :■£ ■ • "HANAUEH 

A rfcUtifht maria nor tm.iin or •• 

• t. SWIM'S 

arn sauhM from 

■y who aro nh9u% ■' 

:•!' iW-rt.lnh. re**. 

Iti bath Bluff 

■ninuLin'llini 


Colleges of Higher 
, 3S^icati6n.t britinued 

: HEKEbonn And 
* WORCESTER 
Count* 1 Council pf 

'^^WntJI* COM.BCC OP i 
' iluiHr.n edt.'camon ■ ' 

lEClllliKR fH IIUM|VN . 
MIVSIDLOIIV , ‘ 


Apniicatlora 
. the nbovo ihi 
S 4!h— ai'uroi 


Awards 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
VENETIAN REStARCH 

Tiip irutloM of thn . . , 

; GLADYS KtUEBlE 8 ELMAJ 
. ; FOUNDATION. 

of rtiw.Yorii apholmoo |hal bn 
^ mads avail. 
SSP'i.' Mhotars 'ol 

Brltairi and (he Common. 

W Hlirl IW • 

: IESEAKCH IN VENICE . ; 


Overseas 
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basis of ' student numbers And stu- 
dent costs. f.Tiiis • htij been high- 
iighied recently in its fixing of 
fees for overseas sUidems. 

Leaving out ilio moral and 
ethical quesiiou-s involved in iiu- 
jiosing what amounts in penalties 
on overseas students, the Govern- 
ment appears to have got its sums 
all wrong. There seems to have 
been a straight arithmetic division 
of the the number of students into 
the amount of recurrent university 
expenditure in order to arrive at 
what is said to be the economic cost 
of educating a student at a British 
university. Yet no account has been 
taken of the basic and applied re- 
search role of the universities. 

A survey made some time ago 
(und there is no reason to think 
the position is very much different 
today) says that university teachers 
spend between 40 and SO per cent 
of their time oil basic and applied 
research with its allied activities. 
Although there is obviously a strong 
link between the research and tea- 
ching courses, the true cost of edu- 
cating t he students should come 
down 10 about half rite Govern- 
ment's wvliiiiatL', with 1 lie result 
that the fees now being Mated to 
he the economic cost arc really 
double tyhti! they should be. 



The AUT believes that every effort 
must now be made by all tliuse who 
have an interest in the university 
system to drive this home to the 
Government and iu ask it in correct 
its arithmetic as cpiickly .is ilia 
situation ullnws. 

The AUT goes further, since its 
report reveals that the universities 
have become, in fact. >1 “ blue chip 
investment '* for the Government in 
the projects carried out for 
industry, commerce and the public 
services. At a conservative esti- 


fnr the nation which amounts to 
about £S0Oin a year. Several 
hundreds of millions nf pounds can 
be added to this because the uni- 
versities play n major role In pro- 
ducing the country’s trained and 
skilled professional manpower. The 
cosi of manual workers is borne by 
the industry concerned and not by 
public funds channelled through 
educational institutions. 

Of course, much of the applied 
research, especially that which is 
carried out tor industry, could not 
have been possible without the 
basic and fundamental research 
carried out over a number of years 
and which is of such quality ns to 
have produced 12 Nobel 1’rize 
winners over the past decade. (It Is 
ironic, incidentally, (hut in the week 
the Government announced in- 
creased fees for overseas students 
it was also announced that un ex- 
overseas post-graduate now working 
in this country had been awarded • 
a Nobel prize!) 

Because the fundamental research 
being carried out is difficult to de- 
scribe- in Iav terms and because the 
practical effects of it translated into 
(inv everyday lives nuiy not become 
apparent for sonic years, the criti- 
cism often arises dial much nf the 
icseavch is of no tin purl .nice. The 
whole history of research, however, 
shows that three or four pieces of 
icseiiich, which m.iy seem lo lie ot 
minor significant!-, once added to- 
gel her by the iiniveioily-t riunml 
mind of urn heroniu of great imper- 
ii: nee. 

Ji i.> these funs which the uni- 
vv 1 sitics should now bring homo to 
the Government and iltc public. This 
is what the AUT over the coming 
m nurlis intends to do, und i t hus 
culled on its members to give every 
support to its efforts. Unless this 
realization is brought home, then 
1 In* whole financing of the univer- 
sity system will he carried nut un 
an uni me and false basis with both 
short-term and long-term ill effects 
to the well-being und prosperity ol 
the country. 



Writing a diary should be u simple 
matter ; particularly one to cover 
a single week. Contributing mine 
to a column specifically designated 
for the doings of dons, however, 
does raise something of n problem. 
A problem of professional ethics, 
you might say: it clearly ill-behovus 
me — a mere research assistant — to 
claim for myself the elevated stunts 
nf don ". To do so would invite 
suspicions of pretentiousness from 
my peers and of pushiness front iny 
academic godfathers. 

I suppose that, as roughly half a 
dun, I could submit half a diary. 
But then to acquire n reputation 
for being cute would bo even less 
welcome. 

L'et-hans my dilemma might best 
h:> resolved by tho substitution of 
mi alternative title " Iliary nf n 
Nmi-Dcm" inayho, or u Journal uf a 
Jumped-Up Kesearch Assistant ” . . . 


way. As a result it is well after 9 
am when I eventually reach Boston. 
Nor is this the end of my difficulties, 
for the llbraiy is nowhere to be 
found. It takes a further half-hour 
to discover that it Is not in Boston 
at all, but some way beyond, adja- 
cent to a prison. 

A librarian guides me Into the 
interior of the stack and I settle 
down to work on ihe handily placed 
floor. A quick " recce " sl lunch- 
riine dissuades me from even 
attempting to locate the canteen : 
the nearost map af the complex 
seems, to have been drawn by one 
of those cartoonists who specialize 
in "You are here" jokes. 

At the end of the day it takes me 
all my courngc, utid about 20 
minutes, to find an exit, but since 
rhis Is not nuyivlii'i-e imir where I 
(Mitered tlic building I h pend fur- 
ther lime looking for the cur park. 


Laurie Sapper 


Closing date for apf " 1 • i a 

Star s point to 

»' ' Christmas 


t (tries. For some it was simply the rims explanations relying on 
creation of religious zealots; for transient events such as ball Jight- 
others a specific natural phenome- ning, meteors and fireballs can. Be 
non— such as a supernova, comet, dismissed, leaving us with the 
fireball, planet, or ball lightning ; lasting possibilities, 
while a few believe that such There Is also the quest ic 
" miracles ” are simply outside the dating. Our present reckonn 
■cope of science. Christmas is based on the wo 

But now a British scientist has Dionysius Exiguus, a pron 
produced a definitive account of scholar and Roman monk vrl 


Christmas 
in September 


produced a definitive account of 
the most likely candidates, and in 
his elaborate scientific detective 
work The Star of Bethlehem Mys- 


dismissed, leaving us with the more 
lasting possibilities. 

There Is also the question of 
dating. Our present reckoning of 
Christmas is based on the work of 
Dionysius Exiguus, a prominent 
scholar and Roman monk who in 
ad 525 fixed the original year of 
our present calendar. 

Sadly, in his enthusiasm, Diony- 


Monday 

Up :il l Iiu reach uf iltitvii. My wife 
an -I I live in it flat iihnvc it doctor’s 
surgery, and in rultirit fur answer- 
ing the iL-lcphiino lie tween 7 nni and 
0 :ini we pay iiu rent. Our msk 
»< mily apparently _ straightforward ; 
liL-l'itce wo enn begin one nf ns has 
tu negotiate thu iuiric.itu seemity 
system down stairs, retrieving n suc- 
cession of keys from it series of 
offices, before finally entering Mis- 
sion Control und throwing the 
switch on tlte tape machine which 
answers overnight cullers. We have 
our doubts Htinut whether these 

C recmitious would delay burglars, 
ut they da succeed in ensuring we 
get up. 

No interesting calls this morning. 
As usual most are for appointments 
which, since we do not have custody 
of the appointments book, we can- 
ndt make. One caller attempts- 
to cancel an appointment which 
docs fail within our brief, but 
since he 1*9 not sure whose name 
it is under nor vrhat time it is at, 
all I can do is to advise him to con- 
duct further Investigations or pre- 
pare himself for an off-the-cuff 
diagnosis of unsuspected maladies 
from the receptionist when he calls 
back. 


Thursday 


To advertise in The THES 
phone Lorraine Williams 
on 01-837 1234, Extn 575, 

The Times ■ 



tery (J. M. Dent, £7.95). Dr David s ; us forgot to account for lour years 
Hughes, lecturer in physics and during which the Emperor Augustus 

......x_.. .. CI.ntei.lJ ttxi.Xr.lh. ■ I J L' ... ftxln 


.astronomy at Sheffield Universi 


attempts to unravel tue trutn yian — q d error compounded oy 
through extensive use of biblical, eighteenth-century scholars who 
apocryphal and oriental writings. neglected to include a Year Zero 


unravel 


ruled under his own name of Octa- 
vian — an error compounded by 


Tuesday 


apocryphal and oriental writings. 

It fa not an easy task, he admits. 


between ad 1 and 1 bc when ealeu* 


Apart from the amorphous and un- jating dates Before Christ 


reliable nature of this material, 
there is also the difficulty coping 


This means that the date of 
Christ's birth was at least 5 bc, 


with the scarcity of biblical refer- altliough Hughes, In common with 
ences to the star — for the story most modern historians, plumps for 
appears in only one of the four 7 BC as the most likely date for the 


gospels (Matthew), real Christmas. Unfortunately tuts 

And this gospel was not written then eradicates the possibility of 
until ad 85 — and probably not by supernovaeor comets providing satis- 
the apostle Matthew either. Thus factory explanations, as none were 

i it _ » • _ I.mauim haire nAaM lit the n to nr 


real Christmas. Unfortunate!; 


described 


known to have been in the night 


passed on by word pf mouth for sky for a sufficient length of time 
almost a century, although Dr at that period. 


Hughes believes such a process is So only the planets, remain to 
fundamentally accurate. provide a credible account of the 

is “-d ssa wasp* ai: 

tkm of detail. . ... • . ' ’ " tLb second is based oh the coil- 


: Robin McKie 



Nexc month British life will come 
to a virtual standstill as'onco aaatn 
J ve .“ke tvhnt is effectively a two*' 
week holiday to celebrate what we - 
feudly imagine i$ tho 1979th anni- 
versary of the birth of Christ. 

of coutao, toothing of the 
'li i® Pfesont date selected as 
!t«S: -TV* V 6 ® 1 * of- Jesus was almost 
definitely arrived at through mis- 
taken calculations, and the nnv und 


Making the most of what clues 
are availoble, it is 6till possible to 
establish certain criteria which each 
.theory must satisfy. In particular, 
ariy account of the start must 
explain its relative insignificance. 


junction of Jupiter and Saturn, in 
which the two. planets appear to- 
.draw dose- together in the night 
sky. Just such a. conjunction 
occurred In 7BC when the two. 


explain us remuve ■ njanets epproacnca 

This may seem surprising lit view ^lay, moved opart, 
of later elaborations which speak of gethpr again in 0< 
a star ** greater than the Sun ” and Thus, says Dr 1 
“ greater than all the stars , but important qualified 
it can be inferred from Matthew fled ; dtp event was 
when he refers to the visit of the nificaitt and occuri 
wise mtii, stating: “ Then Horoa, same year, witit.a t 


S lanets approached each othor In,- 
fay, moved apart, then drew to- 
gether again In October, 

Thus, says Dr Hughes, the two 
Important qualifications are satis- 
fied ; titp event waB relatively insig- 
nificant and occurred . twice . in the 


taken ceYculatinnl w **® oien ' ’’Then Horod, gaine year, wirit a suffident gap in 

nd the when he bad privily colled the wise between to allow Tor a long desert 

..i.- e ^ selv ®® *Ppear K> b«ive mfl n inquired -of them diligently journey. 

. co,n £ ida wth what time the stac apearod •' , Thu* 3 « This Is hot a new conclusion **, 

. Effl? * 1 JF® tertivals than any- says Hughes, Herod and his- advisors -. he admits. " In fact It can be dated 

•• i- " ® '■ haA .nnt cvf>n noticed the event at over 700 years, but the move- 


At the university I am in the pro- 
cess Of moving office. The gentle- 
man supervising these arrangements 
is extremely sympathetic, although 
lor ray part I find having an office 
ac all such o luxury that I can 
hardly bring myself to feel as incon- 
venienced as nis tone suggests I 
broom cupboard would 
do me — but I am careful not to 
mention this In case he agrees. 

Tlte security man who comes 
along to unlock my new room eyes 
me askance every step of the way. 
This is doubtless the result of an in- 
cident whicb took place shortly after 
my arrival wheji the same man 
to iriy offied ‘ Und solemnly ' an- 
nounced : "A visitor for you, briga- 
dier." Heedless to 6ay I was some- 
what taken aback ; a cursory glance 
over my shoulder confirmed that 
there was nobody else In the room, 
but before 1 could object the riian 
was gone, and the visitor had 
entered. Fortunately, he was able to 
explain that the brigadier in ques- 
tion is in fact a visiting senior lec-_ 
lurer and ;that ba shared the use of 
the room. - 

The security man. however, seems 
to remain under the misapprehen- 
sion that 1 am he tond has evidently 
drawn sonte rather unflattering con- 
clusions about tho pJesent state of 
the once-proud British Army. I live 
in fetor of the day he finds out the 
truth and has tbc place ringed with 
Special Branch Officers alloging high 
treason. 


: totidrar WC1^8K2^;: VJ ‘ ^ 


r ; Itlb firSC led 

j. r; sSto\^ - - E “ f ^ the . 
- : !• - 7 ' : ieon a puzzle to 


journey across the desert from me astrological sigumcanse 
oast. y Tbis 9 probably -would' .have Hughes <»nctato.tfaat Jn- Jtosua 
taken several weeks-sod ; the far ws probab ly, born on verting 

reappeared only w«6n they arrived of Tuesday September 15, .7BC. Per- 


4-HS been a nuzzle to ln Wp Jenwalem‘‘ 3r chanCe Eor 

; tettomisi* ^ ‘ another two weeks^holiday . . . 


Wednesday 

Off at the double today to visit the 
library at Boston Spa. : . A colleague 
has given me directions- to whisk mo 
through die rush hour, but unfor- 
tunately, having made It to the riug 
.road, I circumnavigate It in the 
] tvrong direction ana fall lo notice 
until. I am several miles out of my 


Yesterday BuMon, today l.ondnit — 
al’ti*c travelling down Inst (•vetting. 

‘I'ltls [nusr hu ivli.it ilio Ji.-r Set was 
like vviicti it ivas still only the Steam 
Set. 

1 dislike London ; 1 used in live 
there and it is Inniicdi.ttuly clear 
that my gesture in leaving hna 
tailed to c-xei t any influence on sub- 
sequent ilevclnpmuiils. Even the 
pretence of queueing at the bu<t 
stop is now part uf Folklore, and 
when my bus arrives I utn swept 
aside by n couple who hud been 
waiting behind me but now roar 
past with a cry id recognition which 
suggests that the vehicle is one of 
a nice species. 

The people at the British Library 
ore very helpful though and l spend 

a fruitful day there. The photo on — 

zpy ■ pass- ntiglif-htnrc-b u c n a m uch — 
more flattering but it would be 
churlish to complain. 

Friday 

Arrangements have been made for 
me to work at the B. JL. Book 
Depository at the Woolwich Arsenal. 

I leave from Hackney at 7 am to 
ensure that I arrive as soon as the 
portcullis is raised ; there is no 
point in arriving later since it is 
lowered again at 3.30 pm, presum- 
ably to facilitate secret manoeuvres 
within, by the Defence Ministry- 
such as knocking off early. 

- Security clearance ut the. gate- 
house falls narrowly short of hav- > 
ing to sign the Official Secrets Act 
in freshly drawn blood, so it should 
bo quite safe to continue reading 
this without consulting you 
adviser. 

The larger part of the area with- 
in the perimeter wall is cleverly 
disguised as wasteland and derelict 
buildings beyond which, concealed 
in a group of warehouses, lies the 
Book Depository. On arrival I am 
escorted to the building containing 
the books I need and locked inside 
with instructions to telephone for 
assistance if necessary. Unfortun- 
ately the only time this is the case, 
after a visit to the loOj the tele- 
phone is out of reach, beyond a 
self-locking door whfch closed *■ 
behind me en route. 

After a moment of panic 1 am 
relieved to discover that the outside 
door of the building, which Is next 
. to the toilet, Is not lacked, find I 
hurry out In search of someone to 
let me back in. Nobody else is 
about, however, and all the other 
buildings are locked. Eventually, 
in order to raise help, T am obliged 
to ring a large rusty but imposing- 
looking bell, ominously painted in 
official red. 

The noise it emits is shattering 
and It occurs to me that T may just 
'havo placed the whole of NATO on- . « 

on emergency footing. Happily this . 
ti)rn« out hot to be the case. Less 
happily, I have almost deafened' two 
. of me librarians who were standing 
beneath the bell when I rang it. 

: ji am escorted back to my buuding 
in stony silence. Hopefully a re thru 
yljjit will not be necessary. 

Ian Roberts 

The author it a research assistant at 
the University of Bradford. \ 
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I 1 

“ Could we see the hands again 
please ? Fine. Yes, that’s six for the 
Cal's Whiskers and just three for 
Hernando's liideawau. Now can we 
niove on to the issue of food, and 
first of all take the wholefood 
pizza amendment ? 

“ No. No. Out nf order." A chorus 
of disapproval rolled up the table 
to Quin tock front the huddlod 
group of student representatives, 
it had not, he reflected, been a 
pleasant afternoon. First of all lie 
had been' unable to obtain much 
mora than u grudging acceptance 
from his colleugiii-s mi the bo uni 
that the only ways lofL tu make fur- 
ther cuts iii depart luciuui rx pun cl I- 
lure were for sniff in conduct late 
afternoon soinitmrs by candlelight 
mid bring iheir own persona] staples 
when dup.it tiiieiind machines needed 
refilling. Now they were intn the 
second hour of fnainii flgliting over 
the depart men t.iJ Christmas party. 

He decided tu let Jeff Drogue 
catch Eds eye. Drogue, snuggled up 
against the told in an army great- 
coat had, ut least, mice written a 
tolerable essay an the Who if ion 
hypothesis. 

" Point of order ", cluimed Drogue. 

** How cun you possibly ask people 
fc on. the board or .studies to chouse 
between the Cat's and Hernando's 
wlieu we haven't yet tukeu a vote un 
the motion relating to the type of 
■h baud we wuni at the event. I mean 
might wuiit to rote ‘yes' to the 
J MU VV/tiskefS if we'd agreed to 
Ifl feunk, but ‘ uo if we’d accepted 
j >thp trad rock amend menu” 

If r . , b®ushi we'd agreed to 

I jtbe punk band", grunted Ted 
ludgers. No one raised any objec- 
f Hons before." 

l/ .. “ We '! Quiutock, wondering 

fir he could ufford another fourpgncc 
j tor one of the biscuits in the middle 
l- of the table, '* most of the board, 

• “S **■«£• seemed lo agree with vour 
vidw, Ted, that this year’s staff- 
1 student party should, in your own 
words— what were they ?— ah, yes, 
avoid musical groups which failed 
to theorize the presoiic economic 
predicament’. But utlielrs rather 
seemed to agree with me about the 


, m-' Poster. And of course the two posi- 

Vj ««»* ara somewhat contradictory." 

Look* ■ what exactly is B |i thfc 

o IMF! ahoill tha nntmr 3 M n J. 


I s ,, , . , — -» .-.i.LHuiviui y. . 

f . Look* what exactly is all this 
ffiwi 1 posrer ? " odgera aggres- 

stvoly lit a small working-class 
cigarette and nodded collusively to 
reps at the end of the 
, table. Seems to be getting dan- 
Serously close to censorship.” 

? woosbt my position was abso- 
c * oar j. .protested Quintock. 
These are difficult times tor the 
• department. Muybe if we were all 
t lecturers in law, accountancy, or 
computation instead of communica- 
tion and media studies, we could 
get: away with a few anarchic 
gestures, but in the present circum- 
stances, no heating, candlelit 
seminars and all that. It seems 
f * downright provocative ro publicly 
associate this depart in on t with- ii 
baud of that name, 

. J JUSt doh't see what’s wrong 
• «r& ««i e 1,3 n \ e - Drogue again. 

words. Depends on the 
them** W ™' t chooses to soe ,in 

" P^bgue ”, : said Quintock, " for 
a long time now I’ve been coming 


Sir, — One lias been asking oneself 
over ilie past few weeks " Is it a 
crisis for higher education, or will 
it all blow over ? ", Sanguinity was 
almost winning when I read in your 
last issue the Under- Secretary fur 
Education’s response in the reliction 
trnm universities tu what has been 
proposed for their funding over the 
next three years: “a knee-jerk of 
the Left.” 

Does the gentleman concerned 
know and understand those who 
speak for universities and where 
they might be expected to stand 
m pnliticnl terms ? 

May I quote from a letter writ- 
ten to my own Member of Parlia- 
ment a few weeks ago " There is 
a very real danger that the Govern- 
mem will alienate a whole genera- 
, uf those at university unless 

rlie matter is dealt with in a man- 
ner which shows sensitivity und 
understanding." 

With a timescale of a few more 
years and a method which did not 
discriminate against overseas stud- 
ents, the problem of a participa- 
tion rate lower than the plnnned one 
could be dealt with. However the 
crisis which will arise if there is 
no movement on the part of govern- 
ment is one in which individual uni- 
versities advance their own sectional 
interests in the impe of gaining some 
minor advantage iivcr others. 
Yours faithfully, 

K. N- FRANKLIN, 

Vice-Ciimicullor, 

The City University. 

Sir, Rather than report Mint some 
u n spec i tied commentators were 
c list ig uting the Committee of 

ui rectors of Polytcclinics over a 
supposedly moderate press state* 
"•?*»{. n '| overseas st iident fees 
jiff hit, November lb) it miglit have 
been more infiu'iiimive tn have 
examined whut the statement had 
said. 

The CDr made exactly the same 
points ns everyone- else about both 
the- u n costed henuf its wliich accrue 
from tha presence of overseas 
students and tho most unfortunate 
circumstances which would follow 
a rapid implementation of a crude 
policy of ini] cusl fees. . Among 
other matters, the press release 
also rccognlved the onus for a 
substantial United Kingdom pro- 
gramme especially directed towards 
students from developing countries, 
the need to adapt a more consistent 
stance in regard to students from 
EEe countries and the desirability 
or abandoning overseas student 
quotas. 

Such sentiments are so widely 
held that they could not be 
classed as " too moderate ’’. One is 
therefore forced to assume that this 
modern form of obloquy related to 
the CDP's attempt at constructive 
criticism in arguing that such funds 
as could be obtained from willing 
full-cost students should be 
redirected .to provide a substanti- 
ally increased scholarship scheme 
and where appropriate to label this 
contribution to overseas countries 
as aid. 

If overseas student numbers were 
held at their present level then 
every full-cost enrolment could 
enable two full-cost scholarships to 
be provided without any increase 
In the existing " ostensible " charge 
which overseas students are said to 
place on public expenditure in the 
present year. It follows that if (as 
some suppose) only one third of the 
present overseas enrolments would 
come at full-cost then aU the 


remainder could be piuced on fit II- 
cost scholarships. Admittedly ibis 
Robin Hood principle is not’ what 
tile Government is proposing, but it 
would .seem in be a practical 
approach well worth ventilating 
iiinid present vapouring*. 

The polytechnics have much to 
offer overseas students und many 
of them have much to offer us. The 
CDP is hs keen as any other bodv 
to see this two-way flow of benefit 
maintained. 

Yours faithfully. 

DAVID BETHEL, 

Chairman, 

Committee of Polytechnic Directors. 

Sir, — Dues junior Education Minis- 
ter Dr Rhodes Buy son count leaders 
of the Church of England, the 
majority of Brit is Ii university v lee- 
ch uncel Jo rs, Common wealth ’ heads 
of government, the Trades Union 
Congress, Times loader writers and 
some of his Ministerial colleagues 
amonp rhe “ left-wing knee-jerkers " 
that, in answer to one of your ques- 
tions to him in last week’s THES, 
he claims are behind the outcry 
over Government proposals for 
astronomic increases in the tuition 


fees charged tn oversells students? 

You may recall that Lender of 
the House uf Commons, Norman St 
John Stcvas, when Shadow Educa- 
tion Secretary, was sufficiently 
enraged to speak out strongly 
against much lower increases im- 
posed by the last Labour Govern- 
ment. 

Dr Boyson dismisses the stern 
opposition to fee increases by say- 
ing that “ nil the groans have conic 
from the university lobbies and not 
from the general populace This 
is simply not true. 

A broad coalition has already 
formed ro oppose Government 
policy on overseas students. It only 
remains for leaders of industry to 
join our side and point out now 
their Interests will suffer by shut- 
ting out overseas students. 

What kind of totalitarian govern- 
ment is it which sticks to a deci- 
sion which is so clearly wrong and 
so widely opposed? 

Yours sincerely, 

TREVOR PHILLIPS, 

President, 

National Union of Students. 


Unrecorded breach 

of faith 

too easy for some Important uL* 
to go unrecorded. 1 ISiUt ; 

In February the SSRC infnj 

university and polytechnic d£. 
nymts of the number of 3 
places that might be offers > 
intending students. In i™. Ti 
ever, we were told that the n'i 
had been reduced. Almost , 
departments must have notified 
dividual students that thev 
receive a quota award. In the £' 
we have been able to rely on SStr 
allocation letter a s meaning £: 
it says. It can be assume £ 
this breach of faith was the rtr 
of pressure from DES. 

There can be two views about £ 
number of students that should b 
supported in this way. But it m 
be difficult to find many precede,’ 
for a British Government mater 
decisions which have already W[ 
to affect individuals. Goranuu 
used to believe that, ones ri&i 


faith Is committed, there sbtffc ? 
no going back on the comiGs&a. 1 
This Is extraordinary bofonu 


A second chance 

Sir,— Simon Midglev writes (THES, 
November 1G) that ACACE is " lean- 
ing townrds a Model E type of 
approach ” to higher education, but 
is pessimistic about the prospects 
for increased mature entry. The 
advisory council has recently sent 
to the DES formal comments oil 
“Future Trends in HE", indicating 
the type of policies required to 
secure increnscd participation by 
manual workers* children and to 
increase part-time courses, mature 
entry and post-experience, courses. 

Your leader on Inst landmarks 
suggests time Model E may require 
radical reinterpretation in Tory 
times . It is encouraging, there- 
JP 1 ’®' *® , re ?d Dr Boysou’s statement 
that Model E is something 1 am 
very keen un ", 


Clearly, the more access to higher 
education at 18- plus is restricted, 
the stronger the case for giving 
some form of deferred entitlement 
for later entry for “those qualified 
by ability, motivation and experi- 
ence" Irrespective of age (ACACE’s 
modification of the Robbins’ prin- 
ciple). It is interesting to note Dr 
Halsey's table showing that no less 
than *16.2 per cent of university lec- 
turers and 44.7 per cent of 'poly- 
technic lecturers now think that 
admission policies should be biased 
in favour of mature students. 

ACACE hopes to stimulate a fur- 
ther dialogue with universities and 
polytechnics on the steps to be 
taken in this direction and would 
welcome the cooperation of The 
THES to tills end. 

Welcome back! 

Yours Sincerely, 

H. D. HUGHES, 

Mill Street, Islip, Oxford. 
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from a Government Hiat fej ft 
fessed such strong belle/s ia In 
and order, and iii the nnciM 
contracts, whether legal or man! 
Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE KOGAN, 

Professor of Government, 

Brunei University. 

Fircroffs return 

Sir, — The Fircroft Trustees in 
pleased to announce that agreuaes 
has now been readied to re^pa 
Fircroft College for loag-ten 
courses In September, 1980. 

Earlier this year the trustees u 
quested the Charity Commissionm 
to draft a scheme based on the eft 
cational objects of _ the Fircrofi 
Trust for a new constitution for m 
college under a new governing boi 
The scheme has nop been approm 
by the trustees, and agreed by w 
Department of Education s« 
Science. . . 

The governing body will consista 
nomineos. of. national and. local td 
cational organizations a$ well s 
representatives of industry 
trade unions. The chairman wni « 
the Rev Paul R. Clifford, rec^ 
retired as President of the Sells 0« 
Colleges, whdse efforts have WJ 
largly instrumental in 
agreement between the parties w 
earned. • . ... 

The college will t>e , dir S5 t 
aided, aspreviously, bythe WP** 
ment of Education and Sden«.g 
lowing the agreement j- 

croft Trustees that they will 
grant-aid the college to the R®? 
of tho full' market reut of the *» 
iege buildings. , , . 

The inaugural meeting of the™* 
governing body was held on 
12, and it was constituted. « » 
.separate and independent 

The Fircroft Trustees have a^j . 
to relinquish their own title to 
confusion and will ]n More : 
known as the Croft Trust, 
the new governors to adopt ow 
of FircroTt College Trust. 

The leases of the college him®* ■ 
and of 1 the principal’s nouse ^ 
been agreed between the 
concerned and these will w**”. 
forthwith. u i. ‘ 

The Fircroft Trustees vdshro ex- 
tend their thanks to all 


- v * luiuiiiu 

to -the conclusion that youVo a 
ouuoon. I: shall be anienaiiia your 
record sh.ortly In order to make that 


clear lo prospecuve employers.. In 
tUe. iqentuiuiR l’ J strongly, advise 
you . to abfiii don . your arbitrary 
theory: of ■ in eunihg asc rip t Uni; ] i 


in 4UU,; . Indeed . lie (rue as [ hayo 
i‘ v pd . ip rodent ■ seminars that 
abstract, terms such , ns * ldeolngy •, 

^4irsssiiff?iK “ w 
ssUi 1 . issiOT. 

be- aroqsed .^n fa male p unit, . bmjd 
called. Dicfc. RMy\ and the Clltl [ 
Now, , wjio's : coliectliig the -four- 
ponces for thbae hiscui^." ' 


British Council fear 

Sir,— We are concerqad io?t the pre- 
sent economic retrenchment' fails ad- 
versely on the work of the British 
Couhcil., ,.i ' 

Tho Department of Linguistics 
and. .Muderp English Language and 
the. Instltiito for ..English Language 
Education at tha .University of Lan- 
caster ligro had long frmtf til . con- 
nexions with tho British Council. ‘ 

In particular, vve would point to 
stuff 1 , visits and seminars 1 . overseas 
arranged and monitored by tho .coun- 
c ». and the rqceptipn in Lancaster, 
of British Council-sponsored visitors 
and oversells scholars. 

This cooporntioit between die uni- 
versity and the British Council is, 
in our view, of considerable. national, 
benefit. Let . us citQ. two" key 1 ' ex- 
amples : the first evdr, extended Visit- 
to . China of an. .English ‘ Inhguago * 
scholar by Professor Leech of this 
department in 1977, apd.-the gra’du- 
ate trainlqg. to PhD le«el ,at Ladcas- 
la P b of the present, JaspBctdr-Gdnferai; 
of English .,iq the State- bf, Kuwait, : 
Dr Hnjjaj, . .’ . ■ " 


Both examples have made dear 

, 1, 5. w P^ rt i cu!ar contacts, 
med ated through the council, have 
continuing . beneficiaF effecta ' on., 
Britain’s oxternal relations. In the 
China, wa now have 
rlQurisning contacts with other disci- 
piinei through our English language 
work. This mouth we are training 
a dozen sablor resMich scientists in 
English for a variety of Helds, in-' 
eluding aeronautical ' engineering. 
In tlie case of Kuwait, wo have' just ' 
2'S .J ^mllar English. Ian, 
guage fralqldg programme for medi- 
cal doctors. In AIL these cases we • 
“V e c P, n ® clo y Of the ihiiMirtaiit rola 


taSSSS.. “ ■ counny 1 , ire 

: . kind of -contract to be 

effectively maiittafnekl, ' the country 
needs to preserve a • strong > and 
representation 


* Lira UiUL /U YBB1S ft* 

made a great cqntribudou 
dential adult education f°. r ^L, 
men, and die trustees ^511^,^ 
governing body and .di® 
equal success in the future. : 


wii .nie, iorce or 

tliis. argument and provide' substan- 
tial support .for the Alliaoce 
«n C M iSe W Goethe Instil ut. 
While Wo recognize the need for 

economies,, we 'beneve moat, atrnnoiv 


■ r. , — suiiAinaiiL.ruiH 

'.phiyed by tiia council’s officert in 
London and in repf^entatiohs 
overseas. ■ 

These • examples provided by One’ 

!s :< 52 e in the 

United . Klngdoih . demoiiRtrate the ' 
advamages gained by tins country 
ffom tne' activity, of tHa British ' 
Cjuiflcil. When' cohkiddred in Sta 1 
ftlfW.'.?*. overseas contacts 
, with further, olid higher educa- 
dbn .insptutiods generated or 
mediated by the British (fobdril, till 
economic, poHdcai and ^ultu^l 


G ?if n ' Wol > 1 should not 
* 16 ^mg-tano overseas con- 
n exions upon .which 'the national 
economy ultimately depends ' and 

'Snrimf^ iCh 'V WtSToiuSn 

.continues toi make:. a 'useful and 
u hique contribution. . 

Vours fidthfuMy, 

M..H.SB0RT- .-■-■'i:-- ,. in 

Director, :■ ■ 

Lancaster University.. »-..i 


equal success in me future. 

. ADBURY, ■ 

Chairman of. Croft Trustees- 

V AT loss ?! .■ • 

Sir,— Tlie University of MaSC^ 
Institute of Science and o) 
will not lose £500,000 1 oa need 
the increase in’ VAT ® nn £j?THB5 

old rate of 8 per cent and tn? . 

DI^tor^%ommuiijcatio“*>. 

UMTST,; =‘ g. 1 


Thev. should be ds short ^ "gjn 
and the editor to <CUt . 
them. ;•» ■ *’ 
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A decisive nudge from the OU 


Earlier this year the Open Univer- 
sity celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the granting of its Royal Charter. 
Ten years ago there were many, 
lukewarm supporters as well as dog- 
mutic detractors, who were frankly 
surprised that the idea had got 
even that far. Today the Open 
Uuiverstiy is accepted by almost 
everyone as a permanent, and very 
distinguished, part of British higher 
education. It has been an authentic 
British success story In a decade 
when there have been few such 
stories of which to boast and fewer 
still that have worn as well as the 
Opcit University. Lord Perry can 
retire content, ip the knowledge that 
tiis own contribution to this success 
bus been second to none — and _as 
the other contenders for praise 
include Sir Harold Wilson, Lndy 
Lee, Sir Peter Venables and many 
others that is to say a great deal. 

The first ten yours of the Open 
University were not always easy. 
Although the partisan hostility of 
ilie returning Conservatives in 1970 
was (narrowly) deflected, the uni- 
versity has continued to occupy a 
much more exposed political posi- 
tion than other universities. Part 
uf the reason is that the Open Uni- 
versity is still directly funded by 
the DES rather than receiving grant 
indirectly through the University 
Grants Committee. Over the years 
it has become more and more diffi- 
cult to justify this anomaly. If 
other universities require the buffer 
provided by the UGC, tlie OU 
probably needs It more ; and if the 
UGC feels that it cannot cope with 
what is admittedly an aberrant 
institution in conventional univer- 
sity terms, that is more a criticism 
of its own Inflexibility than of the 
OU’s peculiar character. 

Another Important reason is Fear' 
of the effects of dissemination of 
academic material on too wide a 
scale, whether through TV pro- 
grammes or written course units — 
an attitude summed up in the 
phrase “not In front of the child- 
ren”. Teaching regular students 
(i e young adult middle-class males) 
in the controlled environment of 
regular institutions about Marx is 
one thing: teaching the same sub- 
ject to middle-aged housewives in 


the freedom of their own homes is 
quite another. In this respect tlie 
01 J has occasionally been the victim 
of its own success — rather as 
Penguin Books arc seen by -some to 
have more potential for " subver- 
sion ” than the Oxford University 
Press. 

A third nml more fundamental 
reason is that the OU lias changed 
the meaning uf higher education 
and that has disturbed some people. 
Not only lias It provided opportuni- 
ties lo study for a degree to tens 
of thousands who were effectively 
excluded hy social circumstances, 
economic pressures, or Inck of ortho- 
dox qualifications, from following 
rhe conventional route into higher 
education ; it ' hns also ' radically 
modified our definitions, from the 
size of " rlie pool of ability ’’ to the 
autonomy of the teacher. 

The idea that motivation if suffi- 
ciently strong can overcome the 
handicap of inadequate (or even 
non-oxistciit) qualifications has im- 
portant consequences : it suggests 
that students choose higher educa- 
tion rather than being selected for 
it. Similarly tho success of the OU 
in teaching its students at a distance 
using television, radio and corres- 
pondence courses lias obliged its 
academic staff to teach coopera- 
tively in teams rather than autono- 
mously os individuals. Taken to- 
gether these two ideas add a new 
and potentially revolutionary ele- 
ment to our tradition of higher edu- 
cation. Some will deplore this 
potential. We applaud it. 

The OU has triumphed over the 
obstacles of its first decade, but the 
obstacles that it must face in its 
second seem almost as formidable. 
First, it must protect what it has 
already achieved as a first-rate uni- 
versity of the second chance. Its 
direct-grant status and occasionally 
exposed political position will not 
make this easy. Yet of the Govern- 
ment’s guiding principle in making 
cuts is to protect the good at the 
expense of the less good, then the 
OU deserves most favoured treat- 
ment along with the Imperial Col- 
leges. Second, the university must 

{ ■reserve, and if possible enhance, 
ts position as the standard bearer 
of continuing education, as the insti- 
tution which lias done so much to 


give new confidence and legitimncy ' 
to ud u 1 1 education. This is import- 
ant not only lo the OU, which fol- 
lowing the Venables report hopes to 
place new emphasis on continuing 
education us an important theme of 
development during its second 
decade, but also lo ndult education 
which is at present suffering savage 
and largely unnoticed cuts. 

'Die OU, of course, can rest con- 
tent with the consolidation of its 
very great achievement. It may have 
to, at least for a while. Nor should its 
present role in providing degree- 
level education tn so many thous- 
ands be in any way belittled. Tlie 
job of simply maintaining tho scale 1 
And the quality of the present opera- | 
tlon is formidable enough. But it 
is even more important that the i 
OU should realize its full potential, 
nnd r.pply wli.it it has learnt about 
disnince learning for degree stud- 
ents tu the wider field of continu- 
ing education. 

This job, of course. Is even more 
formidable nnd will require great 
resources, of imagination and faith 
ns much as of money. Tlie wider 
the OU casts Its nor, the louder 
will became die cries of "foul" 
(whether of a conservative or 
Marxist character). Within the uni- 
versity there will be those who 
believe that enthusiasm for con- 
tinuing education may compromise 
hard-won academic credibility. OU ; 
graduates may themselves be more ! 
royalist than die king in defence 
of traditional standards. ! 

In the intense competition for 
resources and tho Fear of failure to 
attract enough students that are 
likely to be endemic in the 1980s, 
other parts of adult education may 
resent any muscling in by tlie OU 
o» their traditional territory. They 
may even feel that the OU will 
swamp their independent traditions 
with its university ways — accessible 
in its techniques, but elitist in Its 
educational values. 

All these concerns are genuine. 
But In spite of them the OU occu- 
pies a uniquely strategic position 
in British higher education. It, 
above alj other institutions, can give 
the system a derisive nudge in the 
right direction. IE it tries and If 
it succeeds, its twentieth anniver- 
sary in 1989 trill be an occasion tor 
even greater praise. 


Protecting information-or freeing it 


It is good news that the Govern- 
ment has decided to abandon the 
Protection of Official Information 
Bill. But it is much . too soon to 
hope that thsi will prove a . perma- 
nent victory for open government. 
The supporters of secrecy are well 
represented in Whitehall, not least 
in the Home Office. Although 
temporarily abashed bv the Blunt 
affair, they are unlikely to have 
abandoned their restrictive views 
about freedom of information over- 
night. The chances still are that 
a similar Bill' will resurface some 
tithe in (he next two years. 

The defects of tlie abandoned 
Bill ware many. It “ protected " 
information covering a wide area 
of imprecisely defined but impor- 
tant subjects.'' The Government 
(wliich might dri" practice HaVe 
meant mi almost unknown official) 
was to be judge in its own cause. 
Worse still was the appalling 
assumption of secrecy on wliich 
the Bill was based. The comparison 
with the “ equivalent " legislation 
iit the United States was humiliat- 
ing; they free information; we 
were to protect it. 

Nearly ull comment so far— 
largely hostile oven before tho 
Blunt affair— .has concentrated on 
tho immediate and dramatic issues 
raised by tihis restriction bn' free- 
dom of information. The spotlight 
has heen on the Journalist investi- 
gating possible scandals. But in 
such cases the malign influence of 
ti 10 ,. Proposed legislation could"be 
modified by public (arid jurnr) 
.'opinion. If a nbw 'law was used td 
journalists reporting ■ on 
TJJf “0 s of genuine rtnd widespread 
wroorni.iit. would' rapidly become 
. 1 Hatred; an instrument us the 
Act. Probably nothing would 
ao more ;for open government than 


a series of . unsuccessful or barely 
successful prosecutions to shut 
up people who were asking awkward 
questions. ' ‘ ' 

Sadly, academics involved in re- 
search— -for which they require the 
goodwill of government departments 
or other public agencies — are not in 
such a strong bargaining position. 
They cannot depict themselves so 
easily os David against Goliath and 
cannot rely on such a reliably parti- 
san gallery of supporters in the 


press as the press itself. The ques- 
tions they ask and the answers they 
seek often concern more- prosaic 
matters than the identity of the 
fourth man or the Government’s 
secret plans for combatting strikes 
in public services. 

Yet there can be little doubt that 
much research into fairly recent 
liisLory, particularly In. delicate 
areas - of defence end . foreign 
affairs, and investigations into 
possibly controversial contemporary 
issues, like law end order. ' or 
nuclear energy, will' be. made much 
more difficult if. such legislation 
is passed. Worse- still, such 
research might become insipid 
oven .tainted if those researchers 
known jo be sympathetic to the 
assumptions on .. which official 
' policy had, been based were to be 
granted privileged access while the 
unsympathetic and tho downright 
critical were occluded. . 

:. >In < d,. ifi'ae society, academic 
research is as I opst.as: .important an 
activity as journalistic investigation. 

! Both deserve to be us free as is 
' consistent with preserving (genu- 
ine) State secrets and the rightful 
privacy of the individual. For 
example. Professor Peter Towns- 
end’s recently published book. 
Poverty in the United Kingdom, is 
not only a statement of fact as 


impressive as Rowntree's 80 years 
ago, but a contribution to an accept- 
able definition of poverty in an 
affluent society that will burn , like 
a slow fuse under the making of i 
social policy for perhaps as many 
years ahead. It would be tragic It 
such an undertaking in the future 
could be hindered in any way by a 
lazy, defensive, or conservative 
welfare bureaucracy. 

Government — like any large 
buroaucracy— is a poor judge of 
where to place the limits on tlie 
freedom to inquiro into its own 
actions. Indeed rhe self-sufficiency 
and impermeability of modern 
bureaucracies is a central problem 
of modern society recognized by 
both right and left. The former 



wishes to resolve it by abolishing 
bureaucracies ; <the’ 1 alter, recogniz- 
ing the foolishness nf seeking to re- 
place necessary complexity (nnd 
equity) by convenient (and inequit- 
able) simplicity, relies on greater 
democratic control to do the job--! 
for which open government is an 
absolute requirement. 

. Both agree it must bo tackled 
somehow. . So everyone should 
oppose any similar Bills jn tha 
future which ara mi attempt by 
Government to license investiga- 
tion Into its affairs (which are also 
Owl’s)' and to discourage its critics 
in however polite, j-cstrolriad and. 
British a fashion. Indeed, they 
should do more. It is noc onouglt 
simply to oppose secrecy' : by 
government. Inc real tusk Is not 
to subfect civil servants to a con- 
stant barrage nf criticism, but to 
seek ways to produce a more 
relaxed relation snip between gov- 
ernment ond "outsiders", to make 
our bureaucracies more permeable. 
The creation of a “ British Brook- 
ings*.' would hare been one way. 


William Taylor 

Cuts nml commercialism have 
given ;i sharper edge to the loose 
talk rii'c ulan ng since pre-Brown 
Paper days about some universities 
having in close in the 1980s. 

For many, it is daft to talk nbnut 
the closure of universities, most nf 
which have several depart meats of 
in tell cental or professional distinc- 
tion, when the country is littered 
with new und fur the most-part 
academically undistinguished col- 
leges fishing in Hie same potential 
student pool. But dufter things 
have happened and arc happening. 
Perhaps someone, somewhere has 
" got a little list ”. I doubt it. 

In tho absence of any special 
redundancy terms, it may bo safer 
and politically less costly to allow 
institutions end departments to 
wither on tlie vine rather than to 
plan their closure. 

But some departments in sonic 
places are going to have difficulty 
m maintaining the qualiLy of their 
entrants durlue the demographic ; 
trough. The development money 
tii at might have aided their climb 
out in a new end shiny Model E 4s 
not going to be available. Such 
nasty decisions as hare to be made 
need to be based on the right cri- 
teria. But what criteria ? Here it 
is instructive to compare what hap- 
pened to the colleges of education 
In the 1970s. 

In its 1976 document on restruc- 
turing the teacher training systems, 
die DES listed the considerations 
being taken into account in making 
decisions about tho fate of indivi- 
dual colleges. Standards were 
among these considerations. 

Hie available evidence was a 
(nixed bag of subjective assess- 
ments by HMI, C-N-Aa or validating 
universities, and the schools that 
took on the output— and objective 
measures— proportions of first 

choice applicants, entrants with 
two A levels and leavers with a 
degree rather than a certificate. 

But standards were not an over- 
riding consideration. Regional, de- 
nominational, specialist and struc- 
tural factors all played a part. ■ In 
the end, predictably, enough, tlie 
department argued that ' what 
weight should be given ro different 
considerations in different circum- 
stances must inevitably be a matter 
of judgment”. 

When the full story is told of 
bow a complete sector of higher 
education disappeared in less than a 
decade — in the official terminology, 
was 14 firmly in restated With other 
higher education we may get a 
clearer picture of the importance 
attached tp academic and profes- 
sional excellence in making such 
judgments. , * ( • 

'For rl*3t we may have to wait 30 
years. On the other hand, we may 
hover know. There wore no league 
tables to refer W. . 

1 Those who formulated the advice 
and took the ijccisions about, col- 
lege futures no doubt used what- 
ever Information and .. informed 
jndgment ihpy could got hold of ; 
Ineviiahly, it was better in Sortie 
cases thnn in others. 

Wli.it If the worst comes to the 
worst and . t here ,: doos linvo to he 
a fun dawii In ' sdhio Paris of tho 
university sector? Is tlie basis for 
decision-making likely to bo very 
different ? 

in one respect, it empharitrally 
should be. Excellence was only one 
consideration iii Llia case oil the 
colleges. In universities it must lie 
the "principal consideration. 


Universities dn nor exist to serve 
the needs of defined Rcofiruph-ical 
ureas, however successful they may 
be in iloinn so, or to represent par-, 
ticulaj- don uni m-U ions. Their res-, 

pcuisihiliiy is first and fortmosr to 
i he higlie.it siandsirds of scholar-, 
ship a ml research. 

But there is no single, agreed 
scale of excellence, either of inr-ti- 
l m inns or of departments. There 
are few equivalents in this country 
lo tho detailed studies -uf subject 
by subject quality thiit have been 
carried out in the' United Slates nnd 
elsewhere. 

Carter’s major study nf graduate 
education on beluilf uf the American 
Council on Education of 1964 was 
followed five years litter by a fur-, 
ther survey by Rhnoso and Amlcr. 
son. Earlier this year tho distin- 
guished political scientist Seymour 
Martin LLpset and Everett Ladd 
published the results of a 1977 
poll in which they asked over 4,000 
university staff members to “ name 
the five departments nationally in 
your discipline that hare tlie most 
distinguished faculties ”, 

The results were In many respects 
consistent with earlier surveys, 
Stanford, Harvard, Berkeley, Michi. 

g an, Yale, Chicago, Illinois, Colum- 
ia, Princeton anil MIT featured 
prontiiuintly in tlvc ratings, which 
covered a total of nineteen fields of 

study. 

Lipset and Ladd, like their- prede, 
cossors, were properly . a minus 

about tho hit erpn- rattan of their 
results. In particular they were con, 
scions of die inertia built into 
departmental reputations. 

There nrc plenty of reasons why 
nothing much has been done along 
those lines in this country. Our 
system is smaller. In particular 
fields nnd subjects, everybody 
knows everyone else. 

Tn the United States, state and 
private foundations straddle such, 
informal categories os Ivy League* 
Major League, Minor League, Bush 
League and Academic Siberia. Here! 
higher education remains stratified. 
With few exceptions, the btnery 
line rules nut comparisons between 
polytechnics, colleges and universi- 
ties. 'Among universities, such labels 
as Oxbridge, Red Brick, Green Field 
and Plate Glass define origins and 
location rather than reputations. 

For many purposes, it remains 
true that a degree is n degree is. 
: a degree. 'Tbg 'CN AA— is -explicitly 
■ required by its charter to base its 
standards upon those of the uni- 
versities as if the latter comprise 
a single, indivisible entity, 

But there are other, less easily 
defensible but perhaps no less Im- 
portant reasons why academic 
rating has not caught on here. It 
evokes the inhibitions that used to 
surround the publication of eleven* 

J rius successes and O and A 
eve] results On a school by school 
basis. Success Is its own reward. To 
rub failures* noses in thair own 
mesa helps no one, and perpetuates 
existing hierarchical identities. * 
Those who need to know about 
these things* and are capable of 
interpreting them sensibly, have 
means of finding out. Because of 
tho risk of rp Is interpretations and 
abuse, better not to expose too 
much to public debate. The pro- 
fessional knows best. 

In the school sector, this stance 


is increasingly under attack from 
left (mystification) and right 
(account ability). The current lack 


of interest in and even distaste for 
explicit institutional comparison's in 
higher education may noc last: Each 
cut that Is applied on the politically 
expedient but academically 'disas- 
trous criterion of aqua] misery for 
all merely increases the likelihood .. 
that the strong will wish to assert 
their claim to differential treatment. 

But how is strength defined? 
What criteria of excellence can be 
made'- to stick, hot just in Atha- 
naetitn conviviality or among The 
inner disciplinary circle, 'but pub* 
lically and politically, as tlie basis 
of hard decisions that affect insti- 
tutional futures and personal 
career? \ , 

There are many elements that 
might enter into ratings of depart- 
mental quality. Tim qualifications, 
publications, research records anti 
citation indices of staff ; attractive- 
ness to potential Applicants and tho 
degree of selectivity exercised for 
udinfasioii ; peer ratings : research 
council studentships and research 
craiiti held ; productivity, espec- 
ially of higher awards ; levels nf 
support given by the university in 
tiffins of depart aienttd expenditure 
per student or member of. staff, 
i It is not difficult to suggest: nddl- 
j tkms to such, a list. Is our distnstq 
; for this sort of tiling well founded 
\ or merely a relic of the da vs ivlten 
! (uiiversitlus gtoud above the com*- 
) mon herd In the scramble for re- 
sources? Thu next few years should 
tell. ... 


